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SUN HEALTH ‘TOURS 


WHAT ARE SUN HEALTH TOURS ? 


For those fortunate enough to enjoy them, they mean a happy transition from the chill darkness of 
the Northern Winter to the warm radiance of the Southern Summer—in other words, a voyage from 
Europe to South Africa, at specially reduced fares, from November, 1932, to February, 1933—12,000 


miles of ocean travel at an inclusive fare of £30 to £90. 


WHAT ARE THE MERITS OF SUN HEALTH TOURS? 


Firstly, the restful and exhilarating delights of the voyage to and from South Africa. Secondly, 
the recuperative qualities in the temperate sunshine of South Africa, its sun-ripened fruits, its flowers, its 
clear open spaces, its indefinable charm and its power to provide a completely rejuvenating change. 


AND THE FINAL RECOMMENDATION OF THESE TOURS ? 


They fulfil the needs of to-day—travel—knowledge of people and affairs abroad, new interests 
inducing new healthiness of body and, above all, new vigour of mind to meet the growing spirit of 
recovery. 


WHERE ARE SUN HEALTH TOURS ARRANGED ? 


At the Offices of all the leading Tourist, Travel and Shipping Agencies, or, by personal interview, 
letter or telephone call, through the official source of information on South African Travel—The Director, 


South African Government Travel Bureau, 73 Strand, London, W.C.2 (‘phone, Temple Bar 4488). 
Send for the free programme, “ Sun Health Tours, Series S.” 
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travels and arrives in all the freshness of its original making. 
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old as smoking itself: hon 

in perfect smoking condition. 


places, to the moist ones and the hot ones. 


Tin is a virtual vacuum. imprison- 

ys intial freshness and fragrance. 
To break the seal you pull the rubber Tab: the lid then lifts 
easily and you are greeted with something which has 
gladdened the hearts of men in a thousand lonely places: 
the rich aroma of cheery. honest North-Country Bameys. . . 
friendliest of all the World's Tobaccos, as sweet and fresh 
as when it left its Tyneside home. 
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‘Eclipse * Blades represent the highest 
achievement in shaving comfort. To 
ensure keenness of edge, every Blade is 
individually inspected before despatch. 
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BE A SUCCESSFUL ARTIST 


OULD vou like to draw—to sketch—to 
paint? To record in line and colour the 
scenes, iticidents and personalities of vour daily 
life? With just a little initiative, and even the 
average of abilitv, vou may acquire this fascin- 
ating accomplishment which will add so much 
pleasure and profit to your enjoyment of life. 
The ability to draw is 2 more common gift 
than is generally supposed. Manv possess it, 
but only a few have acquired that training and 
technique which is essentia! to success. 
The opinion of John Hassall, R.., that many 
people unsuspectingly have this latent: talent 
within them has been justified time and again 
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by the gratifying success of so many students of the John Hassal 
Correspondence Art School, St. Albans. 
By the JOHN HASSALL WAY, vou can learn to draw in your 


leisure hours at home through the post, easily and without hin< drance 
to your present occupation. You receive individual and_ personal 
tuition by an expert. From the outset you learn to create, and even 
after only a few lessons vou may—according to the measure of your 
ability and enthusiasm—substantially increase your income by sellisg 
your work to the papers. Send a copy of the accompanying sketch 
(or an example of vour original work), together with the coupon 


below, and you will receive, in return, a free but expert criticism’ 

your artistic ability, and a presentation copy of the handsome, itlus 
trated brochure which tells in detail all about the JOHN HASSALL 
what it is, 


WAY; what it has done, and what it can do for you 
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ere is the perfect Water Biscuit, and 
ere, too, something else, equally perfect 
nd quite new, Carr’s CELERY Biscuit. 
Only Carr’s can make such a Water Biscuit, 
nd CELERY stands unrivalled in a class 
of its own, 

But Carr’s have been making Biscuits for 
ore than a hundred years ! 
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It was tough work 
rounding-up Matilda / 


When you stand at the mahogany counter, thoughtfully 
considering the question of your winter underwear, you 
do not think of poor Matilda! Nor of the gleaming 
machinery, nor of the army of experts, taking always the 
best wool from the best flocks, designing, improving 
perfecting. 
thought of very nearly nothing else, and so today Wolsey 


It will 


Beautifully finished, it 


But for almost two hundred years Wolsey has 


Underwear is known and relied on everywhere. 
wear and wear, wash and wash. 
will give you real protection and real comfort too. The 
new winter styles are surprisingly inexpensive and they 
are as good as two hundred years’ experience can make 


them. See them in the shops. 
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THIS FREE RECORD 
ccEPT rom a 


LINGUAPHONE COURSE 


and as you listen you find yourself 
speaking French like a Parisian! 


O enable readers of ‘The Spectator” to test 
for themselves this wonderful modern method of 
language learning, the Linguaphone Institute is offer- 
ing to send all applicants in Great Britain using the 
coupon below " 
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ee 
This record is chosen from our French Spanish 
Course, but our method is the same in teach- a 
ing all other languages. The record gives you Polish 
u 
extracts from lesson cne and lesson eleven. Swedish 
You are thus able to judge how rapidly you Eattish 
can progress from rudimentary knowledge | Afrikaans 
Esperanto 
to the real fluency of the more advanced | Persian 
lessons (which number thirty in all). Savane 
sd A Literary Courses 
The illustrated extracts from the Lingua- || &, Travel Talks 
a 4 for advanced 
phone French Text Book which accompany | etait: 





















the record enable you to follow your teacher |4 J} 
easily, word for word, throughout the lessons. 





The acceptance of this Free Record involves you in no 
obligation—you will never be asked to pay for the record or 
even to return it—all we ask is that you should use it; play-it 
on your gramophone as often as you can. 


Get your Free Record now by sending the coupon 
below. In an incredibly short time you will find your- 
self speaking French—and understanding it—as well 
as the expert foreign teacher who has been teaching 
you through your gramophone. 
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No. 102. 
THE MYSTERIOUS UNIVERSE 


If Sir James Jeans is right when he says thy 
the universe is, like a clock, running down, he ; 
also right when he says that the universe my 
have come into existence at a certain definite dat. 
Because if not, given infinite time, it would hay 
run down long ago. It is running down we are tolj 
by a debasing or lowering of the quality of energy, 
and there is “no power that Science can conceiy 


of that can wind it up again.” 


Even if we forego the idea of personal immortality 
we buoy ourselves up with the hope that someon 
will carry on the torch our failing hands pass to 
them and the soul will not believe in universal night 
and nothingness. 


Now the cosmic process has generated life whos 


purpose seems opposed to the very cosmic proces 


which generated it. 


scale of values the more it is opposed to the cosmic f 


scheme, that is to say, that progress, real progress, 
can only be brought in by heroism or martyrdom, 
That by striving to improve the quality of life we 
may bring in a new spiritual world to replace the 


“cs 29 


material world that is “ running down ”’ through 
Why should the material 


wound up again” to go through the 


a degradation of energy. 
“ec 


universe be 


same cycle a second time when an_ alternative 
such as we have hinted at is conceivable ? 
Plato stoutly 


author of evil but only of that which is good, but we 


affirms that God cannot be the 


are arguing that the “ 


evil” or cosmic process is 
the father of life and therefore of love, that life as 
it were has turned back on itself in order to raise 
And therefore St. John is 


literally right in the literal meaning of the words 


life to a higher level. 


and obviously without 
itself. Therefore 
“evil” is that necessity that Socrates speaks 


when he says God is love ; 
“evil” love cannot manifest 
of and is as it were the Father of Love, and when 
we speak of evil we mean evil to ourselves or from 
our point of view. 
crown of creation, Sir James makes it clear that we 
are very far from being the whole of a universe 
we do not understand—the mysterious universe. 
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News of the Week 


HE French Prime Minister’s visit to London can 
hardly fail, for all the scepticism expressed about it, 

to carry the disarmament discussions a definite stage 
further. Details of the French plan, so far as they can be 
accepted as accurate, suggest that it demands very 








| serious consideration, particularly if it be true that a 


number of States at Geneva outside the regular French 
cirele are ready to support the project. Continental 
regional agreements, which would involve this country 
in no commitments going beyond the Covenant and 
Locarno, were what Sir Austen Chamberlain always 
envisaged after he had done his part in making the 
eastern frontier of France and Belgium safe. A consulta- 
tive pact in which America would join, or at any rate a 
formal acceptance of the unofficial Stimson interpretation 
of the Kellogg Pact and its interpretations, would add 
distinctly to the world’s sense of security. And it will be 
a misfortune if the first reaction to the renewed inter- 
nationalization of civil aviation proposal is an attempt to 
see how many objections can be found to it. Two other 


contributions to the creation of confidence may reasonably 
be asked for. This country should make it plain to the 
world that it does* not regard the* obligations of the 
Covenant as something to be evaded whenever possible. 
And Germany, in return for an acceptance of the recog- 
nition of status principle, ought to be willing to renounce 
unequivocally and specifically all idea of attempting 
to change her eastern frontiers by war. 
* * x # 

Ottawa’s Secrets 

The Ottawa schedules are published, and except in 
regard to a few more important items they are (as was 
inevitable) unintelligible to anyone but an_ expert. 
They tell us, what we knew already, that the textile 
industry is very little better off as result of Ottawa, 
but that iron and steel has gained substantial con- 
cessions, which, however, were negotiated outside the 
conference itself, and included later in the official 
agreement. But there is no formula in which the net 
result of changes in duty on a mass of different com- 
modities, some important, some supremely unimportant, 
can be expressed. To say that on the basis of 1931-2 
trade the United Kingdom will get from Canada free 
entry on imports to the value of about £1,600,000 and 
a reduction of duty on goods to the value of £7,500,009, 
together with increased preferences on about £1,750,000 
worth, suggests that moderate, but not very impressive, 
advantages will be enjoyed by a number of British 
industries. It is significant that the items on which 
the Canadian duty against foreigners is to be raised 
(in order to increase the British preference) amount 
to more in value than the items placed on the free list. 
When it is considered that these increases, and similarly 
the new duties in this country, operate against all the 
world, while the reductions in duty benefit only two 
or three Commonwealth countries, and in most cases 
only one, it is singularly hard to see how the claim that 
Ottawa has resulted in a net reduction of world tariffs 
can be sustained. 

* * * * 

The Zest for Dearer Meat 

The agreements reached with India should help the 
South Wales tinplate trade. Those with Australia are 
too indeterminate to be assessed, except so far as con- 
cerns the meat trade, regarding which the plan of restric- 
tion is now published for the first time. The documents 
on that make strange reading, for they reveal the British 
delegation at Ottawa as possessed by one overmastering 
passion—to raise the price of meat; particularly the frozen 
meat which is the one flesh food (other than bacon) 
the poorer sections of the population of this country 
ean afford to buy. Basing itself on the unproved 
assumption that the fall in prices, if not checked, will 
reduce production seriously and thus lead to a rise of 
price in the future, the delegation determined to forestall 


‘the future and raise prices now—textually, “to take 


whatever steps may appear feasible to raise the wholesale 
prices of frozen meat in the United Kingdom market.” 
Consequently all foreign imports of frozen mutton, lamb 
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and beef into Great Britain are to be progressively 
reduced, till by June, 1934, they are cut down to 65 per 
cent. of the amount imported in 1931-2. At that figure 
they will stand unless the United Kingdom and_ the 
Dominions (the foreigner does not come into the discus- 
sion) decide otherwise. Chilled beef (mainly Argentine) 
is not reduced below the present level, but may not rise 
above it. The avowed aim of this policy is to raise prices 
against the poorest consumer in this country for the 
benefit of Dominions producers. That is putting a heavy 
and dangerous strain on the Empire loyalty which Ottawa 
is said to have so greatly enhanced. 


* * * * 


Paring Cheese at Geneva 

The one achievement by which the British Delegation 
at the League of Nations Assembly appears to be dis- 
tinguishing itself is a niggling attack on every department 
of the League’s expenditure. Economy is as necessary 
at Geneva as anywhere else, and a standing Supervisory 
Commission, of which Lord Meston is a member, exists 
to secure it. But for the one institution in the world 
existing for the organization of world peace to be spending 
little more than £1,000,000 (at par) annually more ob- 
viously suggests the desirability of expanding the League’s 
budget than of curtailing it. As for the attack made 
on the Secretary-General’s salary and entertainment 
allowance, it will surely be time enough to talk of that 
when it amounts to half what the British Ambassador 
at Washington gets under those heads. Regarding 
our contribution to the League funds, if Great 
Britain goes off the gold standard payments in terms of 
gold—whether to Washington or to Geneva—naturally 
cost more in terms of pounds than before. But in the 
last gold standard year the British subscription to the 
League (International Labour Office and Hague Court 
included), was less than the cost of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Do we really need to try and screw 
percentages off typists’ wages and try and close the 
valuable and important office which the League has for 
years maintained (under Mr. Vernon Bartlett) in 
London ? 


own 


* * * * 
Saving and Spending | 

It may be true, as The Times rather severely observes, 
that Mr. Lansbury’s letter in its columns on Tuesday, 
appealing to the Churches to realize the miseries of 
unemployment and do something to help, did more credit 
to his heart than his head, but the application of pure 
intellect to our social problems has not resulted in 
successes so outstanding that an occasional outburst 
of human sympathy is to be despised. But tlie trouble, 
of course, is that even people with money to spend need 
to be taught how to spend it for the best advantage of 
the community. That point has been forcibly raised by 
Mr. St. John Hornby in the columns of the same paper. 
Simultaneously, comes the news that the Government 
has finally refused any help in the completion of the 
half-built Cunarder in the Clyde, though the saving in 
unemployment pay would practically meet the need. 
Slums, too, continue for lack of finance 
perfectly sound clearance schemes. Is there no room 
for a new form of investment trust, with dividend limited, 
say, to four per cent., lending its funds under skilled 
guidance for enterprises falling under the head of public 
welfare and with the special aim of reducing unemploy- 
ment ’ The Churechmen of all creeds to whom Mr, 
Lansbury appeals might well be ready to risk a little 
capital in such a cause, 


money to 


M. Titulesco and His Country 

The vicissitudes of M. Titulesco’s political career have 
been many, but the most recent has a much more thay 
personal interest. The late Rumanian Minister in Londo, 
has always been the potential saviour of his country, th: 
man who was to step in and form a national governmey} 
and carry the financial and economic reconstruction of 
Rumania through. M. Titulesco has regularly inspect 
the post and its prospects—and declined. Last mont), 
being then Rumanian delegate at Geneva, he suddenly 
threw up that position and his office in London, as protest. 
it was understood, against his Government’s decision ty 
ratify the long-discussed non-aggression pact with Russig, 
That is one of a series of similar agreements contracted by 
Russia with the border-States and also with France, byt 
Rumania has always hitherto refused to sign unless th: 
Soviet Government would formally recognize her soye. 
eignty over Bessarabia, annexed by her at the end of the 
war. M. Titulesco’s sudden appointment as Foreigy 
Minister is a curious sequel to his resignation, | 
remains to be discovered whether it is he or his goven- 
ment that has shifted ground, and where the King 
stands, 

* * * % 

The Lytton Proposals 

New complications in regard to the Lytton Report 
have arisen in the discovery by Feng Yu-hsiang, the 
so-called Christian General, that the report is inimical to 
China and must be resisted. There is probably mor 
domestic politics than anything else in this, but Chines 
dislike of the report might be expected to do something 
to commend it to Japan. On a later page a well-know 
Japanese Liberal explains the situation as it presents itsel 
to Japanese moderates. Much that he says will inspir 
sympathy, though not all of it assent. There will be: 
general disposition at Geneva to display all reasonabl 
patience with Japan, but none, it may be hoped, t 
weaken on the vital principles on which the organization 
of the post-War world is based. And the possibility 
has always to be faced that delays calculated to cas 
negotiations with Japan might evoke a dangerous ani 
quite intelligible exasperation in China, 

* * * “ 

Pledges to India 

Lord Salisbury, in suggesting, in connexion with thi 


Prime Minister’s decision on the communal question if 


India, that Mr. MacDonald “ is not yet prepared to dea 
with responsibility at the centre,” seems to have forgotte 
that the Government is fully committed to the intr 
duction in a single Bill of its proposals regarding bot! 
the central and the provincial legislatures. It is quit 
true that a short interval is likely to elapse between thi 
creation of the new provincial councils and the ne 


Central Assembly, if only because negotiations with they 
Princes are necessary in connexion with the latter, bu 
any statement that implies a separation of the refomy 
separate phases will onli) 
India. Tht 
and when the time come) 
for legislation in the Imperial Parliament it must be if 
the form of a single measure dealing with both provinces 


scheme into two distinct and 
arouse fresh suspicion and 
Government’s position is clear, 


mistrust in 


and centre, and, it will of course, provide for responsibilit 
at the centre. 
since 1919. 
* * ‘x * 
The Employment Figures 
The Ministry of 





Great Britain has been pledged to tht ; 


Labour’s employment figures fh 
September were made up while the Lancashire weavesh 
were on strike or about to strike, but that is no consolef 
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— 
tion, and hardly even an excuse, for the decline of 48,000 
in the numbers at work, as compared with August, or of 
94,000 as compared with September, 1931. Seasonal 
influences, benefiting some trades like coal and wool, 
and injuring others like shipping and building, probably 
cancel one another, so that the general effect is un- 
favourable. Roughly a quarter of the working population 
is out of work. Against the 9,232,000 employed, there 
are 2,858,000 unemployed —33,000 more ilian a year ago. 
Only half of this vast unemployed army were really 
‘nsured —that is, had not exhausted their right to benefit- 
No fewer than 39 per cent. were applying for the “tran. 
sitional payment ” which is usually called the * dole,” 
and 11 per cent. were not entitled to either benefit or 
dole, The extent to which the unemployment insurance 
scheme has broken down is thus manifest. No help is 
apparently to be expected from the Royal Commission, 
so that the Government will have to grapple with this 
stupendous question in its own way. 


* * a * 


A Bishop on Schism 

The Bishop of Gloucester’s * regarding 
Methodist Union will seem to most people a strange and 
very gratuitous question. “Is Methodist unity,” he 
asks, * undertaken as a step towards a greater Christian 
unity, or is it intended to make the Methodist organiza- 
tion a more effective means of promoting schism ? ” 
The term schism is capable of more than one inter- 
pretation. Cardinal Bourne, for example, might read 
into it something different from the Bishop of Gloucester. 
Sut to attribute to the now united Methodists, who 
came out of the Church of England in the first instance 
and haye certainly shown no lack of sympathy with 
it in recent years, the intention of promoting schism 


‘ 


plain question 


(for a suggestive query is equivalent in effect to a sug- 
gestion) is to display a spirit markedly different from 
that evinced by the Archbishop of Canterbury at the 
great meeting last month at Methodist 
became a formal reality. There is a Church of England 
and a Methodist Chureh, and another Church that is 
The Bishop talks of rival Churches. 


which union 


greater than either. 
is the idea of co-operating Churches beyond human 


conception ? 
* * * 2 


Communists and Capitalism 

The expulsion of Zinoviev and Kameney from the 
Communist Party in Russia is less interesting by reason 
of the retribution that thus falls on the author of the 
jamous Red Letter than as an example of the inevitability 
of periodical outbreaks of realism in the midst of the 
Communist system. Zinoviey and nineteen others have 
been penalized on suspicion of aiming at the restoration 
of capitalism. Lenin’s own New Economic Policy might 
have been described as, at any rate, a step away from pure 
Communism in the capitalist direction, and pure Com. 
munism will have to work better in Russia than it has so 
far before the conviction that capitalism is pernicious 
from top to bottom takes permanent root. Russia is in 
many ways in its most interesting phase of transition. 
The opening of the vast Dnieperostroy power station on 
Monday is a notable landmark in the progress of an 
agrarian population towards industrialisation, Zinoviey 
Was not the first, and will by no means be the last, promin- 
ent personality to be suspected rightly or wrongly of desiring 
ut least a limited and gradual evolution towards the Right, 
The question is whether the Communist system can stand 
that evolution and survive, 


Mohammed and Marx 

A New York message in the News-Chronicle conveys 
the rather startling information that a commission of 
laymen which has been visiting the Far East mission- 
field has urged that “ Christian missionaries should 
temporarily abandon their efforts te win converts from 
Mohammed and Buddha and join forees with the great 
Kastern religions in making a common fight against the 
atheism of Marx, Lenin and Bertrand Russell.” ‘Textual 
quotations from the actual report do not quite bear out 
but the 
influential body, presided over by Dr. W. E. Hocking, of 
Harvard, do go as far as to suggest that questions as to 


this arresting statement, commissioners —an 


the respective merits of this or that sacred text are 
altogether secondary when the sacredness of all texts is 
being denied ; that Christianity finds itself aligned, in a 
world-wide issue, with the non-Christian faiths of Asia ; 
that the foes of all faiths alike are “ the philosophies of 
Marx, Lenin and Russell.” The full text of the com- 
mission’s report has not yet reached this country, but 
it is not surprising that it should be making some stir in 
America Bertrand Russell 
to the pedestal on which Marx and Lenin stand perhaps 


where the elevation of Mr. 


provokes less surprise than it will here, 
* x * * 
Another Conversion Loan 

The Chancellor of the Exehequer has lost no time in 
carrying out the new conversion scheme to which he 
referred at last week's Conservative Conference. Tt is 
modest as compared with the conversion of nearly 
£2,000,000,000 of 5 per cent. War Loan, since it only 
concerns the 4} per cent. ‘Treasury Bonds to the value of 
£140,000,000, due for repayment on December Ist. But 
the operation is none the less remarkable, for the new 
Bonds for £150,000,000 that were offered on Tuesday and 
subscribed in half an hour will bear interest at only 2 per 
cent., though a bonus of 10s. per cent. is offered to holders 
who convert. The extremely low rate of interest is gratify- 
ing to the Treasury, and implies a further saving of 
£3,000,000 or so to the taxpayer. But it is painfully 
significant, too, of the general lack of confidence that 
makes money cheap. If only the millions that are lving 
idle on deposit in the banks, and earning half per cent., 
could be used to start the wheels of industry again. 

* * * * 
Our Danish Trade 

The British Trade Exhibition ended as well as it began, 
It attracted nearly half a million visitors, and the firms 
represented are said to have booked orders to the value 
of a million pounds. This represents a substantial addi- 
tion to our Danish exports, which in the years from 1926 
to 1930—no later figures are available—averaged some- 
thing over £10,000,000 a year. There should, however, be 
room for a much greater expansion of our trade with 
Denmark, since our imports from that country in the same 
five years averaged well over £50,000,000 a vear. None 
but a novice in economics would expect Denmark, or 
any other country, to buy from us exactly as much as we 
sell to her. Still, the difference between our Danish 
exports and imports is exceptionally large, and seems to 
point to neglect on our part to develop the possibilities 
of a very considerable and very friendly market. 

* * * ae 
Next Week's * Spectator ” 

Mr. Asquith, by A. G. Gardiner ; Sir Christopher Wren, 
by H. S. Goodhart-Rendel ; Moscow, by F. Yeats-Brown ; 
Youth and its Task, by the Hon. Mrs, Alfred Lytteiton, 
reviews by Rose Macaulay, H. W. Nevinson, C. B. 
Cochran, Gerald Heard, and H. G, Woed, 
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The Prime Minister’s Opportunity — 


HE visit of the French Prime Minister to London is 

of good omen. If he has come, as is understood, 

on the invitation of Mr. MacDonald the invitation was 
well advised. The two men are old friends. They have 
worked together in the past at Geneva and in London. 
Their outlook on international affairs is similar, when 
allowance is made for the special mentality which 
characterizes every Frenchman in regard to such questions 
as disarmament and security. Their personal inter- 
change of views on those problems is to be welcomed partly 
because there is at least a reasonable prospect of its 
leading to tangible results, and_ still because it 
suggests that Mr. MacDonald may be preparing at last to 
take the initiative without which the deadlock in which 
the Disarmament Conference finds itself to-day will 
never be resolved. Whether he should have acted sooner 
than he has done need not be discussed here. There is a 
tide in the affairs of nations which must no more be 
taken before the flood than after it. The Prime Minister 
may have calculated aright and taken the flood precisely 
at the turn, At all events his personal intervention 
had become essential, and now that 


more 


he has intervened 
decisions calling for political courage no less than political 
sagacity may be demanded of him. 

The world, most palpably. is perishing for lack of 
leadership. In the three great problems demanding 
solution in the international field, disarmament, the 
Far Eastern crisis and the economic situation, the one 
prevailing characteristic has been drift. Events have 
been mastering men instead of men events. In the 
domestic affairs of different countries one or two politicians, 
a Mussolini, a Hindenburg, have kept their grip on the 
situation immediately about them. In international 
politics there is no single statesman of the first rank 
of whom it can be said that he has set his ideals before him 
and is calling to the world to realize them. Everywhere the 
impression is created that the spokesmen of the nations 
see the goal and recognize it, and avert their eyes 
because the path to its attainment promises to be hard. 
At Lausanne the Prime Minister of this country exercised 
leadership and the Conference achieved success. At Geneva 
Great Britain has acted neither as brake nor as aceclerator. 
Her position has been indeterminate and no one knew what 
she could be counted on to do or say tomorrow. The time 
has come to make an end of that. and only the Prime Minis- 
ter can end it. He has to take the situation as he finds it. 
His own disposition may have been to deal with the 
economic problem first and the disarmament problem 
second, But events have not fallen out so. and the disarma- 
ment deadlock is poisoning the whole international atmo- 
sphere. The surgeon must turn where the need for his skill 
is immediate. 

The issue is plain and undisguisable. ‘The German 
delegates left the Disarmament Conference and will not 
return till their country’s claim for equality of status is 
That demand is just. It will have to be 
Everyone knows the concession will be 
exacted by Germany illegally unless the pledges given 
her thirteen are honoured. Germany will 
rearm if her former foes will not disarm.and the result 
will be a new armaments race as incompatible with 
economy as with peace. 


recognized, 
conceded. 


years ago 


Arguments are being bandied 
to show that this country has reduced her armaments 
by so much since the War. We have reduced — con- 
But all that irrclevant. Not the Navy 
League itself will pretend that our forces to-day are at 
such a level, or anywhere approaching it. as enables 
us to turn to Germany and say that we at least have 


siderably. is 


fulfilled the moral obligations we contracted in 1919 
The question to-day is whether we are to Say that 
with the other nations concerned, we must and vill 
fulfil them. It is useless, and worse, to make a Srudging 
recognition of the justice of Germany’s claim in thy 
juridical dialectics of the Foreign Office’s recent state. 
ment. What is necessary now is to create an atin. 
sphere, and it is hard to name any single man except the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain who could create jt, 

Germany demands recognition of the equality of 
status principle. The Prime Minister cannot. refuse it, 
with the texts of the declarations of 1919 before his eVes, 
Let him, after his talk with M. Herriot—and in the last 
resort regardless of the results of that talk—proclain 
that. for his part he accepts the claim without. prevarica. 
tion or reserve, and will set himself, at Geneva or any. 
where, to work out the implications of that admission 
along lines that will give Germany guarantees of the good 
faith of her former enemies, and at the same time take 
account of the exigencies of the existing situation, 
Germany has never demanded reduction in a day. But 
she has made it perfectly clear that the one alternative 
to rearmament on her part is a definite and_ binding 
agreement by other nations to disarm. The mistake 
so far has been in how to apply the 
principle before admitting it, and the only result has been 
to create an atmosphere of suspicion instead of an atmo- 
sphere of confidence. At the cost, it may be, of alienating 
a few of his supporters, at the cost possibly of one or two 
resignations from his Cabinet. Mr. MacDonald has it in 
his power to-day, by committing himself openly and irre- 
vocably to a principle which the mass of men and women 
of all parties in this country have accepted, to change the 
face of international politics. 

Disarmament, it is true, is not the only problem 
racking — the statesmen. In a week or 
two decisions just as diflicult and just as_ critical 
will have to be taken regarding the Far East. There the 
way has been enormously smoothed by the issue of the 
Lytton Report. To act on the Commission’s recommenda: 
tions may range Japan against us, but it will range us 
closer to the United States than we have been for vears, 
and on an issue involving no mere question of expediency 
but the whole fabric of world-order and world-organiza- 
tion that may well be regarded as the one supreme benefit 
conferred on mankind by four years of carnage. To take 
a firm line may raise difficulties, but all the difficulties so 
far have come of declining to take a firm line. Let it be 
hoped that the necessity for that will not arise. But let 
there at all costs be no paltering with the temptation to 
ignore the evidence and give a tainted verdict because to 
follow the straight and honest course may mean antavont7- 
ing a powerful State. To condone the use of force to 
effect political changes is to encourage its use for like 
purposes in other continents than Asia. It is to proclaim 
to countries like France that her own army and nothing 
else can bring her security, since the community of 
nations refuses to vindicate the principles it proclaimed 
after the War. It is, consequently. to banish ali hope 
of disarmament to the realm of dreams. The way can 
and should be made easy for Japan within the limits 
set by the treaties which she, like this and other countries, 
has signed. But there can be no acquiescence in 4 
defiance of those treaties. The Prime Minister has no easy 
decisions to make. But the moment is upon us when the 
leadership of this country, exercised in his person, might 
turn the world from the way of destruction to the way of 
salvation. 
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Conservatives and the Government 


fin view of the general electoral prospect the Labour 
Party Conference at Leicester a week ago was marked 
hy a touch of the academic there was nothing of that 
about the Conservative Conference which met almost 
imultancously at Blackpool. The Conservatives are 
in office in effect if not in name, and if an issue on which 
the party chose to vote as a party ever came before the 
House of Commons it would, with its 470 scats, out- 
number any combination of the other parties and sections 
of parties by more than three to one. While, therefore, 
we are living under a National Government it is to 
the Conservative Conference that we look naturally for 
indications of what Government policy is to be. But 
here a vital question poses itself. Must we look to the 
platform or to the floor? There was no mistaking the 
tendeney of the floor at Blackpool. Speaking broadly, 
gid subject to many reservations on points of detail, 
the floor represented the Right wing of the party and 
the platform the Left, and in regard to almost every ques- 
tion of importance the difference, not indeed of standpoint, 
but of emphasis and inflection, between the two was 
marked. On the Ottawa agreements there was general 
weord so far as the agreements went, but a resolution 
yas adopted (in the course of the debate on agriculture) 
calling for a tax on foreign meat, which Mr. Baldwin and 
Mr. Chamberlain at Ottawa firmly refused to tax. Mr. 
Churchill’s Indian resolution, moved in his absence by 
Lord Lloyd, by declaring that the attempt to force a 
democratic system on a mainly primitive and illiterate 
dectorate would conduce neither to British nor to Indian 
welfare, flatly challenged the whole scheme of constitu- 
tional reform to which the Government is pledged. It 
was only after an earnest appeal from the Secretary of 
State for India, Sir Samuel Hoare, that an emollient 
amendment was substituted and carried by a majority 
vote, and the opinion was generally expressed that if 
Mr. Churchill had been present himself the resolution 
would have gone through in its original form despite 
the platform. On economy there was more identity of 
view, though Mr. Chamberlain little 
urdonically on the demand addressed to him for drastic 
conomies twenty-four hours after the conference had 
opted a resolution warning him off any reductions in 
war pensions or State assistance to the unemployed. 
These are instructive symptoms, indicative first and 
foremost of the Conservative Party’s virility. It is a 
party with a definite policy. which is not by any means 
identieal with that of the National Government (it is 
significant that the question of disarmament does not 
appear to have been mentioned at Blackpool). There 
is an unmistakeable divergence between the average 
Conservative’s outlook and the policies with which, in 
the past at any rate, Mr. MacDonald, Lord Sankey and 
Mr. Thomas, to say nothing of Mr. Runciman and Sir 
John Simon, have been identified. Up to a point that 
The whole essence of 


commented a 


a National Government is that it gathers into loyal 
Co-operation for specific purposes in a moment of national 
emergency men whose paths have habitually lain apart 
hefore. But such a Government can only  cohere 
effectively so long as it concentrates on the questions 
that unite it and avoids, so far as possible, those on 


which the convictions and the past records (though the 
latter need be no fatal impediment) of its members 
make genuine agreement impossible. The time must 
tome — it ts obviously coming already—when the questions 


India 


bone, Disarmament and the League of Nations generally 


is another—for while many Conservatives believe pro- 
foundly in the League and have done it great service 
repeatedly, the natural Conservative tendency is to 
suspect what is vaguely termed internationalism as 
something necessarily, or at any rate potentially. inimical 
to the interests of this country. There is Russia. There 
is, of course, Protection as a fundamental principle, as 
distinguished from Protection as a temporary expedient 
to readjust a balance that had gone awry. On these 
and a variety of other issues Conservatives find themselves 
naturally and instinctively taking one line and Liberals 
and Labour another —or more probably two others. 
That is not at all the result of blind partisanship. It 
reflects accurately the differing bents of human minds, 
and at normal times political alignments resulting from 
the difference are more healthy and more sincere than 
any artificial affectation of an unreal unity. 

The present moment is not normal. No such acute 
crisis faces the country as confronted it in August of 
last year, but problems enough lic ahead to make the 
persistence of the National Government natural and 
right, so long as its members feel they can co-operate 
in all loyalty in the tasks before them. When they 
cannot their place is outside the Cabinet, not in it. 
Sir Herbert Samuel, Lord Snowden and Sir Archibald 
Sinclair have come outside. and while their withdrawal 
in no sense betokens the end of the National Government 
experiment there are many signs that the Government 
coalition will have resolved itself into its component 
parts before the five-vears’ term of the present Parlia- 
Nothing could be impeccably 
Saldwin’s tributes at Blackpool to the 
moment 


ment expires. more 
loyal than Mr. 
Prime Minister, and no one will question for a 
the sincerity of every word he spoke. But his references 
to the National Liberal and National Labour members 
of the Government were significant. They must 
found safe seats (by the Conservative Party) when the 
election came, and their position was likened to that of 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain in the days of the Liberal 
defection. The inference as to their future 
necds no underlining. Another Blackpool resolution, 
moreover, lost only by the narrowest majority, was 
noteworthy. Captain Guest wanted the party to assume 
permanently the name of National or something of similar 
effect, in order to enable electors * to adhere permanently 
to the National cause as represented by the present 
Government "—which seems a dexterous expedient for 
turning to the advantage of a particular party what- 
ever clectoral capital there may be in the adjective 
National spelt with a capital letter. 

In these and other respects the Conservative Conference 
dispelled illusions and cast instructive light on the 
future. The Conservative Ministers are working, there 
is every reason to believe, in complete harmony with 
their non-Conservative colleagues. There has been 
sign and no rumour of greater differences in this than in 
any ordinary Party Cabinet. But their followers are 
growing restive. On such a subject as India Mr. Churchill 
can muster a formidable following. later, 
and it may be sooner than some suppose, the Conservative 
Ministers will have to choose between their supporters 
in the country and their Cabinet colleagues. They will 
no doubt stick to the former, and there will be no reason 
for regarding their decision as a calamity. A period of 
National Government has stood us in good stead, but 
party government has worked well in this country in 
the past and we can return to it, when the moment 
comes, without recrimination and without misgiving. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


E are likely, I understand, to hear very shortly of 
important housing developments. The Govern- 
ment seems more concerned at the moment with economy 
than with what many people would regard as_ wise 
expenditure, but an unoflicial movement is on foot to 
take advantage of the plethora of cheap money floating 
about, with a view to tackling the slum problem and 
relieving the heavy unemployment in the building 
industry at the same time. The housing shortage has 
heen pretty well met, in the sense that there are not 
many people wanting a roof and unable to find it. but 
hundreds of thousands of persons are living still m 
Intolerable conditions. Tf bold enough enterprises are 
set on foot, so that mass production methods can be 
adopted, gdod houses can be made as cheap as bad ones, 
indeed, cheaper, for slum rents are scandalously high, 
The 1930 Housing Act confers wide powers of acquisition 
of sites, brickworks are clamouring for orders, brick- 
layers and plasterers are erying out for work. As for 
the money, an appeal to the public to mvest in such a 
eause, with the prospect of a four per cent. return, 
ought to be practicable enough. Reeent letters to the 
Spectator by Major Nathan and Sir Harold Bellman 
as to the part the building societies might play indicate 
another possible solution of the financial problem. 
* * x * 

Mr. Llovd George's letter on the retiring Liberal 
Ministers is precisely the sort of letter Mr. Llovd George 
might be expected to write. So far as it shows traces 
of malice there is some provocation, for I understand 
L. G. was invited to attend the Queen's Hall mecting, 
but not invited to speak at it. The organizers may 
have been wise in that, for Mr. Lloyd George might have 
said on the platform what he said in his letter. which 
would have rather chilled what he calls “a joust to 
welcome returning prodigals.” Be that as it may, what 
Liberals and some others would lke to know is what 
Mr. Lloyd George's considered intentions are politically, 
To say that 1s to assume that he has any, which, I think, 
is doubtful. He is in the best of health physically and 
enjoying being a farmer more than he has enjoved most 
things in hfe. His pigs and his three thousand poultry 
and the rest of it fill life very satisfactorily. But no 
man was cvcr more ready to let bygones be bygones 
when necessary (or with greater reason), and my own 
prediction is that if the Samuel Liberals, which means, 
of course, the Liberal Party of the future, really mean 
to put its back into schemes of reconstruction and employ- 
ment, Churt will see its squire a good deal less and 
Westminster a good decal more. And if there is to be a 
real Liberal campaign on _ disarmament, absentee 
landiordism will be more conspicuous still. 

* * x x 

Was it a coincidence or not, by the way, that Mr, 
Lloyd George should have been making an important 
speech on disarmament to the Peace Society (not normally 
the most commanding of platforms) just three hours before 
the time of the Quecn’s Hall meeting? Old pelitical 
hands have not forgotten Rosebery’s “lonely furrow” 
specch in 1901. In July of that year a party dinner 
to Mr. Asquith was arranged at the City Liberal Club. 
Rosebery, who was out of humeur with Mr. A., not only 
declined an invitation to preside, but actually made a 
speech in the Juncheon-heur at the same club on the 
same day, declaring his intention to plough his furrow 
alone. I should like to know what the chronology of the 


+ 


Queen's Hall fixture and L. G.’s acceptance of the Peac 


Socicty s invitation Was, 


a 
177 


A relatively short run for a Shaw play is ng 
unprecedented ; but happening nowadays, when Mr. Shay 
is old and in the enjoyment of a renown so extraordinary, 
it is a disturbing event. Most people do not realize thy 
uniqueness in England of Bernard Shaw as playwright, 
We must go back two centuries to find a dramatist wh 
affords a partial parallel, and Dryden gave up the Stage 
When his years were far fewer than those now bom 
by the author of Too True to be Good. But surely the 
reasons for the partial failure do not admit of dispute, 
Apart from Mr, Hardwicke, the casting is poor; the 
performance contains chunks of bad acting. Our present. 
day stage training is near.y useless for long speeches, 
and these late examples have not the quality of the 
superb series of Shavian harangues stretching all the way 
trom The Man of Destiny to The Apple Cart. And ther 
is one reason which makes all the rest of no account, 
The public will not take defeatism from Mr. Shaw— 
that amazing fighter, as Mr. Chesterton put it long ago, 
whose spear was never bent. In this play almost evey 
utterance is disillusion, surrender, and despair. The 
famous red beard, Mr. St. John Ervine deelares, was 
onee the red flag. It is now the white flag. 

k * * a 

France, I see, is claiming that French motorists ar 
more careful or more skilful than British, as proved by 
the fact that in the six years 1926-31 almost exactly 
twice as many people were killed on English roads as 
on French. The argument leaves me entirely uncon- 
vineed. In the first place, French roads are far emptier 
than English. In the second place, they are far straighter. 
In the third place—and this to my mind is the decisive 
factor— over vast stretches of the country there are 
no hedges. As a consequence there is virtually no cross- 
road danger. ‘Take away the English hedge and the 
number of road fatalities will drop instantly. The less 
would be immeasurable, and no one will propose such 
vandalism. Our business is to learn how to save both 
our hedges and our lives (or other people's). But the 
fact remains that, as anyone who has driven in Franee 
knows, motoring is child’s play when the open road 
stretches like a ribbon for miles ahead and every cat 
coming in frem a side road is visible for half a mile o 
more before it gets to the junction. Motoring ought 
to be safe under those conditions. 

* * * * 

Mr. Priestley comes better than the B.B.C. out of the 
affair of the lost manuseript and the consequently 
cancelled talk, but even Mr. Priestley, I should hav 
thought, would have taken the precaution of going te 
the studio with a spare copy of his talk in his pockei, 
even though he relied, as he was entitled to, on the eopy 
he had submitted earlier (as all broadcasters must) 16 
the B.B.C. authorities in advance. One reason for that 
arrangement, it was once explained to me, was that I 
ever the speaker failed to turn up—and such things have 
happened—the talk could be read for him in the abscnee. 
The alternative contingency of the presenee of the 
speaker and the absence of the speech had apparent 
not been considered. However, the B.B.C. found the 
missing manuscript half an hour later (in some dangerous 
corner 7), and we are to hear the lost talk on Monday. 

* * * * 

* President Lincoln said ‘ you cannot indict a nation, ” 
states a letter-writer in The Times. And it must hav 
been Burke (or was it Hare?) who told the electors & 
Bristol or somewhere that “You can’t fool all the 
people all the time.” JANUS 
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Japanese Liberals and the Far Eastern Crisis 


is hot 
aa INCE the cloud broke in Manchuria last year in 
lize the September the world must have been curious to 
Wright know about the attitude of the Liberals in Japan towards 
ist whe the whole matter. So little has heen told about this part 
Ne Stage ofthe story. Has there not ig a single dissenting \ oice 
y home i" Japan over the whole issue ? Are there no moderating 
ely the fp iorees that country ? That must have been in the minds 
lispute, ofmany in foreign count ries. This article is an attempt to 
rs the answer that query. With the short space at my disposal 
resent. I have to take up only a few salient points necessary for 
eeches the explanation, oes 
of the The reader must bear in mind some social factors from 
he way which Japanese Liberalism draws its strength. Phe first 
ther ps the spread of popular education, which diminished 
ccount, pp lliiteracy to less than six per cent. of the whole population 
en of 67,000,000, This gave rise to the strong and indepen- 
1 ago, dent Press. Japan is now passing through a cultural 
every ppimnaissance, Or a revival of Orientalism due to the impact 
The gt the Western cultures. The second is the industrial 
$, way evolution, which changed the agricultural nation into an 
industrial one and increased the prosperity of the middle 
aid labouring classes. The third is the political demo- 
ts an BY which emancipated all the male adult population of 
ed by tie country. Thirteen million people vote, and the 
xactly kader of the majority party becomes the Prime 
is @ Minister. 
tim It was these intellectual, economic and political factors 
nptier that gave birth to a new Liberalism in Japan, particularly 
ghter, nee the end of the World War. The new forces began to 
cisive § (allenge the old order at the citadel of power. Skilfully 
© aw Piding upon these popular waves of Liberalism, the 


Hamaguchi Cabinet won a great victory at the General 


“YOSS- 
sae lection of 1980. With the solid majority of one hundred 
» Jose Et the Lower House the Government of Minscito promised 
such § Usher in a new day for Japanese Liberalism. 
both What then were the problems before the Cabinet ? 
t the The fundamental issue before it was the solution of the 
ranee & Population problem. In the small territory of 140,000 
road @ Ware miles, of which only sixteen per cent. was 
> ge Mable, she had sixty-seven millions of people, and the 
Je op & ttnual increase was about a million. Upon this ever- 
cht nereasing population hung the cloud of intense depres- 
; ‘ion since 1920. The plight of the farming classes was 
(stressing and the unemployment among the college 
the gaduates was driving them more and more into the ranks 
ontly & Radicalism, In no country outside Russia was Commun- 
have | Sm studied so intensely as in Japan. 
¢ tof The solution scemed to lie in two directions. One was 
ket, J expand industries and give more employment to 
apy people, the other a very progressive social legislation to 
} to F amcliorate the distribution of wealth in favour of the 
that & Masses. 
at i For the industrial expansion we had first to secure 
iave F Our access to raw materials, which we unfortunately 
nee. — lacked at home and found in Manchuria. and then to 


the F xpand markets by winning the good will of foreign 
The Shidchara_ poliey—-called 


lations, especially China. 
was the result. It 


the F by the name of the Foreign Minister 


‘ous F Meant co-operation with the leading Powers of the West 
wd conciliation with China. The gallant fight that 
Premier Hamaguchi waged for the ratification of the 
London Navy Treaty is one of the outstanding exaniples. 

ave However, it was in the field of social legislation that 

®& F the Cabinet failed to live up to its election promises. Its 
the F Finance Minister, the late Mr. Junnosuke Inouye, 


Ye courageously cut the Government expenses and forced 





By Yusuke Tsturumt, 


upon the nation a strict policy of economy. But the 
Cabinet failed to pass the trade union law and other 
financial measures to relieve the masses from the ever- 


intensifying depression. Dissatisfaction was gaining 
ground all over the country. The critics of public 


affairs had been pointing to the futility of expecting any 
social legislation from the machine politics which were 
being supported by the moneyed class through the 
provision of election expenses, which were unusually 
high in Japan. 

This distrust of machine politics and the moneyed 
class was steadily gaining ground. The independent 
Liberals and Socialistic Labour Parties, who were fighting 
the two major parties in order to carry out more pro- 
gressive social legislation, were defeated in the election 
of 1930. 
mentary methods looked rather dark. 
came at this 
unexpected quarter. It was from the Army. 

At the end of the Siberian expedition in 1921 and 
the Army was not at all popular in Japan. Th 
demand Yet, when 


the incident broke out in Manchuria in September of 


The prospect of social reform through parlia- 
A new drive for 


social amelioration moment from an 


1922 


mh 


for disarmament was nation-wide. 


1931, the Army was distinctly popular in Japan. And 
why? 
In Japan aristocracy has no actual power. [t is the 


sons of the middle class, and very often of the agricultural! 
and industrial workers, that are ruling the country. 
The civil servants and Army and Navy officers are all 
recruited from these classes. It was these Army officers 
that had been studying the rural districts of the country 
whence the soldiers that had gradually 
become aware of the social injustices heaped upon the 
hard-working peasants. They traced it to the evils of 


So they formulated a pretty pro- 


were drawn, 


machine polities. 
gressive programme and began to champion the cause 
of the masses. They demanded the better distribution 
of wealth and the strengthening of the hold of Japan 
upon Manchuria. 

Meanwhile the ever-deepening depression was creating 
in the minds of the people a psychology that desired 
change —any change. Unfortunately at this time, China 
mistook Baron Shidehara’s policy of reconciliation as a 
sign of weakness on Japan’s part and launched a provo- 
policy of violent anti-Japanese agitation in 
Manchuria. When the explosion took place in Mukden 
last year, the whole of Japan was not united. There 
were many dissenting voices and some Liberals were 
pretty outspoken in their criticism of the conduct of the 
The whole nation was united in 


cative 


army in Manchuria. 
the conviction that Japan could not give up her position 
in Manchuria, but many doubted the method of defending 
our rights and interests with force. 

It was into this situation that a new factor was sud- 
denly injected When the 
news came to Tokyo from Geneva that the League 
took a certain attitude toward the Manchurian incident, 
it suddenly silenced all opposition against the Army and 
solidly united the whole nation. This is the psycho- 
logical aspect that was so greatly missed by the outside 


—the action of the League. 


world. It made a painful impression on the Japanese 


that Japan’s long and unbroken record of loyal support 
of the League was all disregarded and she was deserted 
by all her friends abroad. No fair hearing was oiven 
to her, was the impression. The nation, 
clectrified, was suddenly arrayed behind the Government. 


as if 


Ww hole 
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To be frank, it was rather distasteful to Japanese to see 
some nations stand up nobly and preach to us, forgetting 
about their own past. 

If the readers of this article recall the psychology in 
European countries in August, 1914, they may possibly 
understand the Japanese temper in these days. It 
was an abnormal mental excitement in face of a national 
crisis. The students of Japanese history and her art 
will understand, however, that one of her national traits 
is moderation. In art as well as in life we try to keep 
ourselves under strict discipline and reserve and avoid 
extremes. 

At present the Japanese nation is under the impression 
that we are alone in the world. However, when the 
excitement passes over and moreover, when we realize 
that we still have fair-minded friends abroad, the spirit 
of moderation will come back and the present stiffness 
will gradually subside. There is a silent yet growing 
force of public opinion in Japan that she must continue 


Russia As I Saw It 
III.—Sovjet Eve 


By F. Yrats-Brown. 


MIDST the pomp and platitudes of the Materialist 
Dialectic, one note is always discernible: the aim 
of Socialism (as Marx-Lenin understood it) is to make a 
New Man. Obviously this creature needs a partner, and, 
as I have already noticed, she is to be seen here and there 
in Leningrad. Male-wristed, short-haired, stocky, un- 
feminine girls are also visible in Moscow, Nijni-Novgorod, 
Stalingrad, Rostov (in all industrial centres, no doubt), 
and if Communism were to continue indefinitely they 
might eventually form a sex apart, such as already exists 
in certain communities of insects. 

But I am sure that this will not happen. The girls of 
New Russia seem to me to hold the threads of destiny in 
their hands more firmly than the boys. They have equal 
opportunities with men, and a better inherent capacity 
for routine work. The future of the country is theirs. 
The memory of our interpreters comes to my mind: 
agreeable, capable, well-dressed ladies whom I found to 
be both better educated and quicker in the uptake than 
the men. I remember also a girl in a black overall, 
operating a bolt-ramming machine ; and another, a very 
pretty, delicate creature, wearing a white spotted scarf 
over her hair, in charge of an expensive multiple auto- 
matic bolt-making lathe (her wages were only 100 roubles 
a month), and yet another whose fingers wielded a micro- 
meter gauge with cheerful carelessness. I am not so 
foolish as to imagine that I have understood Russia after 
a month’s visit, but if my impressions have any value at 
all, they have been drawn not from statistics but from 
subtler means of approach. 

There was a young judge, for instance, whom I saw in 
Nijni-Novgorod. Her Court consisted of two foolish- 
looking assessors and a flaxen-haired secretary. Tattered 
linoleum lay on the floor ; the windows were grimed with 
the dust of years; everything was ramshackle except 
that square-jawed, gimlet-eyed girl in authority. I 
imagine that she was a just judge, for the accused (a 
moujik charged with speculation) stated his case fully in 
spite of attempted interruptions on the part of the police, 
and she went to much trouble to put him at his ease. I 
have been told by those who ought to know that Soviet 
justice is a farce: that may be, but no one could have 
failed to be impressed by the way that this young woman 
managed the proceedings, 
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yould ha 
district. 


to tread the traditional path laid out by the make 
modern Japan like Ito and Okuma—the path of 
operation and conciliation with the world Power, 


Time is the great element in the final and satisfac ” 
solution of international problems. By trying to preg oa ir 
an issue hurriedly, we gain nothing. What Japay a ei 
needs badly at present is time in order to consolidats oo 
the scattered ranks of Liberals. For that reason We ee 4 
hope that the coming Assembly of the League in Novemby ee ' 
Then 


will not force the issue irrevocably. We have the Lytty 
Report before us. There are a number of excelley 
things in it worth recommending. Will it not be possibly 
to gain more time by careful and judicial study of then 


J was inf 
who was 
old, cam 


ysl 

as to their practical application? The expression ¢ ca 
the appreciation of Japan’s difficulties and not th “Thre 
sweeping condemnation of her, by the well-wishers 4 ithe dust 
peace in the world, especially in England, will strengtha} My in 
the Liberals and help Japan to pass safely through th pointed 
present crisis. F random. 
others, 

 questior 


And an 
the Con 


I hay 
exceller 
Another type was Maroussia, a fresh-faced, wide-lipped . 

peasant of eighteen who was learning to be a pilot onal. a ; 
Volga steamer. Her grey eyes lit up continually with gi 
laughter at the jokes of the old skipper. She was at the - ; 
wheel by day and night. She carried herself well, in spite baa Wh 
of her short stature, and she was happy in a solid, placid “et we 
sort of way. I believe that there are thousands of girk sd = 
like Maroussia amongst the Sovjet Republics. They are 2 nd 
standing on their own feet and sleeping in their own beds, -_ ’ 
If they want children, they can have them without any ye 
formalities except those which nature dictates; and if pin 


they do not want them there are the birth control bureaux 
and abortion clinics. The latter performed 80,000 oper: f 
tions last year in Moscow alone. 

But although Sovjet Russia offers opportunities to 
young women, I should exaggerate in describing it asa 
paradise even for girls. There is practically nothing to 
eat but bread, for instance ; and practically nothing to 


og 


wear. Moreover, the much vaunted Institutes for the > and t 
Welfare of Mother and Child are not all that they appear would 
to the enthusiastic visitor, endl 

When I visited one of these clinics (in a town which _— 
shall be nameless for obvious reasons) a doctor (with les es 
forehead than any human being I had ever before seen) > ie 





made a long speech to us in Russian which seemed (when 


















translated) to consist of the veriest platitudes concerning F ae 
infant welfare. I inquired his opinion of the work of Dr ’ pit 
Truby King. Dts 
After some hesitation he said that he had never heard F futile 
of him. That (and his forehead) aroused my suspicions. yt 
I looked round the room, and saw a book-case containing { they 
a Bolshevik encyclopaedia and the complete works dF. 
Lenin, “Is that the doctor’s professional library ?” I 
asked, and was answered in the aflirmative. 
Another member of our party inquired what was the Coet 
infant mortality in the district, and received an impossible F yoy 
answer, but when examined further on the remarkable & tyre 
vitality of babies in the Proletarian State, the doctor B yoy 
confessed that he had misunderstood us. He was B ima, 
not sure of the exact figure. He would make inquiries F eon} 
and let us know. Meanwhile here was a graph showing § Shel 





the number of children in créches to-day and in Czarist 
times. Another graph represented a “ Socialist com- 
petition ” between two doctors of the city as to which 
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yould have the fewest cases of infantile diarrhoea in his 
istrict. He spoke under a portrait of Stalin, whose 
eyes seemed to me ironic. 












Makers ¢ 
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Power, We now were asked to don white coats (such as sur- 
Lisfacton ons wear) before continuing our inspection of the hos- 
tO prey tal. In the first consulting room we entered I observed 
ut Japey astain of fresh blood or serum on a table, a dirty rag in a 
>nsolidat emer, and a leaking tap. So much for our fine white 
eason We coats ! 

Vovembe IE Then we went to the Maternal Advice Bureau, where 
od Lytton ] was informed that every woman in that part of the city 
excellent who was pregnant, or who had a child under six months 
* Possible old, came every week for counsel and care. I asked how 
- Of then many such women they dealt with, and was informed 
sion of that the average number was three thousand a week. 
not thi “Three thousand a week !” I exclaimed, looking round 
shers ‘the dusty little room. ‘* May I sce your files ?” 
rengthea = My inquiry seemed to pain the directors, but they 
ugh the pointed to a heap of papers in a corner. I chose one at 
random, and found it had only been half filled in. I chose 
others, also incomplete, ink-stained, untidy. The first 
question was : ‘* What is the social status of the parents ? ” 
And another : “ Are either of the parents members of 
the Communist Party ? ” 
I have no doubt that the theory of that hospital is 
excellent, but I am equally certain that its practice is 
clipped poor. 
ot eal. Later I had an opportunity to talk (without a State 
Iv with interpreter) to a young married woman of twenty-five, 
vr the who told me her own domestic experiences with the 

in spite utmost frankness. She had had four children by a 
_placi husband who was unduly uxorious in his cups, all against 
of gil her wish except the first, and had been expecting a fifth 
hottie when she decided, first, to divorce her husband whom she 
a hel knew to be drunken and_ believed to be diseased ; and 
akan second, to secure an abortion. She divoreed her husband 
and i easily enough, but found that owing to the lack of housing 
wages accommodation she could not evict him. He continued 
opers- 
les to 
t asa G ee A 
ing to IKE a bright young warrior in Homer, each genera- 
ing to tion boasts itself much better than its fathers ; 
r thf and that is only natural, for otherwise the generations 
ppeat - would die of discouragement. Why should they live if 

they could show no improvement ? It would be against 
which ] nature if a beggar mounted were not taller than the horse, 

h les 2 child on his father’s shoulders did not glory in his 

seen) 1 elevation. Each generation regards the old man who 

ania belauds the brave days of his boyhood as a proverbial 
viel bore, justly excluded from the interesting society which 

De he condemns but longs to join. People who mumble 

| over past achievements petrify into tombstones of them- 
| selves, and for age to carp at the habits of youth is as 
reard ' futile as reproving a rambler rose. 

‘ions. . “eye ; 

-. f  Itis generous to suffer youths gladly, for in thirty years 
—_ | they will be suffering, too : 
sof 
IE re woe us how can you be 80 petite. ae ee 
: 1en the young in their wildness come pressing on you ? 

To call them unbearable I’d have a right 
If 1 had not been so unbearable too !” 

pres » Goethe, who wrote the verse, had himself led the wild 
= youth of the seventeenth century in conduct and litera- 

able » ture, and, when associating with the next century’s 

i } young, he remembered his past. Elderly men may now 

wa 'F imagine the distress of their parents when youth poured 

ru contempt upon the generations which had persecuted 

— Shelley and Byron, revered three inferior monarchs, 

- expected Utopia to spring from the Reform Bill, were 


enthusiastic over the Crimean War, ‘and greeted the 


ich 





living in her only room, which she shared with her father 
and mother and four children: the only difference was 
that he could now, if the fancy moved him, bring in a 
strange woman to make a ninth occupant of their con- 
gested apartment. Then she went to an abortion clinic. 
Apparently it was not the right one, for she was sent to 
another in another part of the city. Here she was told to 
come back in a month’s time. In a month she returned, 
and was told that there was no room for her yet. The 
following month she was too ill to go. During the sixth 
month of her pregnancy she returned, was examined, 
and told that she was too anaemic for the operation, but 
that she might return in a fortnight. Her child was pre- 
maturely born in the seventh month. She had no milk 
to give it, and there was a complete breakdown of the 
milk supply, even to hospitals, during the two or three 
days following the birth. The baby died. This story 
will be unbelievable to anyone who has not been to 
Sovjet Russia and tried to buy a railway ticket or even 
a postage stamp. ... 

But I will not end with a sneer. The Sovjet Govern- 
ment not only means well but has done its best by women 
and children. Girls in Russia have more physical freedom 
and more industrial opportunity than any mass of women 


has ever enjoyed before. But—mass of women! There 
is something incongruous in the phrase. Women are 


never a mass. I do not believe that the Communist girl 
of to-day has any permanent intention of becoming a 
cog in a machine. Just now it is the fashion to be a 
worker, as with us during the War, and for the same 
reasons of national necessity, but when the crisis is past 
(as pass it must, by the change or collapse of present 
methods) then the women of Russia will desire more 
leisure, more romance, prettier clothes, and the atmo- 
sphere of a family life which can only be based on 
capitalism. Meanwhile, they are financially independent 
and morally emancipated. That is the proudest achieve- 
ment of the Bolsheviks. It may also be their undoing. 


Modern Youth: This Derided Age 


By Henry W. NeEvINsSon. 


Industrial Revolution as the dayspring from on high. 
It is our turn now to stand under the cataract of youthful 
contempt, and we should be fools to make a fuss about it. 

All the Ten Commandments are readily broken by 
most people, either in act or desire, but none more readily 
than the Fifth. The habit of dishonouring our Victorian 
fathers and mothers was started by the irresistible charm 
of Lytton Strachey’s malignity, never satisfied until it 
had revealed a weakness in each revered and even heroic 
character. He gave tongue, and a whole pack have 
followed with the joy of hounds in full ery. 

** Victorian ”’ has become a term of scorn or depreciation 
already vulgar in its frequency. One may hear it used 
jn any youthful or even middle-aged conversation, and 
there are some notable instances of the common habit 
jn the new and popular volume, The Great Victorians, 
admirably compiled and edited by two sons of my former 
illustrious editor, Henry W. Massingham. 

The editors tell us “ it is only convenient to talk loosely 
about a concrete mythical thing called the Victorian 
Age,” and they close the consideration of that Age at the 
year 1890, just when to those of us who lived through 
the subsequent adventurous and revolutionary period 
jt became most interesting. Within the limits which they 
so strictly draw they administer praise and blame, as 
Tennyson said of Christopher North’s attack upon his 
an attack in which he could not forgive the 


poems 
But on the whole the blame predominates ; for 


praise, 
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they find in the age the characteristies of its Queen—‘ a in economic slavery and squalid degradation. J] admit A 


good wife, mother, and a nice old lady that the sailors 
could fight for—a sheltered product of the middle class, 
and its idol.” They find nothing of the heroism and 
splendid achievement that so nobly distinguished the 
Elizabethan age and its Queen. The effect of the book as 
a whole, as of the Introduction, is to damn with faint 
praise, just hint a fault, and teach the rest to sneer. One 
eminent critic, Mr. W. J. Turner, in a violent depreciation 
of Swinburne that would have delighted any Victorian 
critic, goes further than faint praise or hinting faults. 
He writes: ‘* Nobody living to-day—and deliberately I 
ehoose the word living and not the word surviving— 
has much sympathy with the Victorian age.” 

I am certainly surviving, and by that “ sardonic 
smile * with which the aged in Sardinia tried to ward 
off the violent death due to the old, I should have 
liked to murmur “ living,” too. But Mr. Turner rules 
out that pathetic claim. For I have much sympathy 
with the Victorian age, not only because I lived through 
forty-five years of it, and was profoundly impressed by 
all the great movements, religious, philosophic, and _ poli- 
tical of the time, as well as by the greatest writers. Iam 
not an historian of mankind in its spiritual and human 
reality, but, on trying to look back through the ages 
I cannot find any age to compare with the Victorian 
for richness, courage, and variety of genius, except 
the hundred years of Athens, and possibly the Eliza- 
bethan, whose splendour, however, depends mainly 
upon one supreme poet, one natural philosopher, and a 
few industrious pirates. 

It is noticeable that among the chosen forty the 
editors include only five, or possibly six, statesmen, 
three men of science, and one cricketer. The rest are 
all literary men, three literary women, and a woman of 
action. About three-quarters of the selected are writers, 
and a writer should not complain. Yet an age may be 
judged by other products than its books. The Victorian 
age was certainly conspicuous for literary genius in 
many forms —for the poetic genius of Tennyson, Browning, 
Matthew Arnold, Rossetti, and A. E. Housman; the 
novelist genius of the Brontés, George Eliot, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Meredith, Hardy and Wells; the critical 
genius of John Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, Walter Pater, 
A. C. Bradley, J. W. Mackail, Gilbert Murray, and many 
more (for it was an intensely critical age); and the 
critical social genius of Bernard Shaw. 

But side by side with literature one must place to the 
credit of Victorians the immense activities of their 
times—the rapid development of railways, steamboats, 
and factories ; the development of electricity for lighting, 
heating, telegraph, and telephone ;_ the great discoveries 
upon the world’s surface; the beneficent discoveries 
in curative and preventive medicine; the practical 
exploration of mankind’s origins and the comparative 
forms of his customs and _ religions. 

But, indeed, I have not space for other fine achieve- 
ments of that glorious age; such, I mean, as the estab- 
lishment of the Trade Unions, the continued crusade 
against’ slavery, the repeated extension of citizenship 
towards democracy, the growth of women’s emancipation 
in customs, marriage, and political life, the successful 
protest against the degradation of prostitutes, and the 
gradual decline of habitual drunkenness and wife-beating. 

How, then, would Mr. Turner and his youthful or 
middle-aged associates justify their scorn of the 


age 
on 
from which I survive, even if I no longer live? First, 


I daresay, they would point the finger at the dingy 
materialism of wealth increasing by leaps and bounds, 
and involving the country in filth, and the workpeople 


the charge. The Victorian ideal of prosperity impligi 
the atmosphere and misery of hell. But I claim . 
equally Victorian the heroic protests raised amid violey 
abuse by Lord Shaftesbury, Carlyle, Disraeli, Rugkiy 
Charles Kingsley, F. D. Maurice, John Stuart Mil 


T has 
| the | 


J 
Hyndman, Edward Carpenter, William Morris, J, 4 _ geal 
Hobson, and all other pioneers of the Socialist Movement i ’ 
who indeed were the creators of modern economics, hh rs savin 
considering the social despotism of the age one mug exchange 
not forget the rebels who overthrew it. Sympathy with ‘ast as t 
the “working” people, who always form the enormoy yoreme 
majority of the country’s inhabitants, may be trace ‘af of 
to the end of the eighteenth century, but during the keenly ’ 
Victorian age it grew into an irrepressible and effectiy: the grea 
indignation. but: in 
A second cause of the contempt in which the Victorians § with a | 
are held is the belief that they were much addicted ty up my 4 
religion. That charge also is partly true. Most of the First 
young, at all events in the North, were brought up in the ff peen st: 
strictest. Evangelical creed and practice. We were in. § ajiy re 
structed to believe that religion (the Evangelical religion) J jircct 1 
was the only interest that really mattered for mankind, J yy¢ pul 
and this faith shed a seriousness, or perhaps a gloom, over J yest, a 
every thought and act of common life, especially on the failures 
Sabbath. Such ‘error it would be absurd to expect the J yore te 
present generation to condone or understand. _ Still les BP the bai 
could they understand the turmoil of mind and the violent J ghroad 
contention of opinion aroused by the “ Tractarian” or J yhatey 
Anglican movement in the Church, and by the scholarly F jnterve 
and historical criticism, shaking our conception of the Fe and tl 
ancient Jewish writings upon which our ideas of religion J svcton 
were mainly founded. The conflict between forms of J gence: 
religion, or between Biblical faith and scepticism, pervaded J xchar 
the whole of Victorian thought. Ameri 
Closely connected with the modern contempt for F cause 
Victorian interest in religion is the ridicule to whieh opinio 
Victorian morality is now exposed. That morality itself 
appears to be naturally symbolized by the absurdities of portar 
Victorian dress —the peg-top trousers, top-hats, crinolines, result 


tight waists, bustles, chignons, and trailing skirts. Ex- py apr 


ternal morality may have been stricter then, and certainly J joans. 
my grandparents would never have mentioned the sexual F stocks 
subjects now openly discussed among the young. But F they; 
whether there was much difference in practical morality situat 
it is hard to discover. The intimate records of that ag — enabl 
make one doubt it, and the prostitutes then seeking cus- liquid 
tomers on the streets were far more numerous. No prices 
doubt there are beneficent reasons for this laudable woul 


change, but I cannot discuss them here. 


Nor would | It 





defend the Victorians against the common sneer by the | 
showing them to have been just as immoral as mankind stave 
usually is. I admit they were modest and even reticent, the 
but modesty and reticence are not necessariky ridiculous. mark 
What, indeed, does the younger generation seek after? press 
Whom do they take for their leader, as we took Darwin, disc 
Carlyle, or Bernard Shaw ?) When I humbly try to asso- unis 
ciate with the highly educated among them, they tell me sym 
Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells are lamentably old- insu 
fashioned. If I suggest Mr. Aldous Huxley, they describe rapi 
him as a “ back number,” though I should have thought into 
his vivid pictures of anaemic concupiscence were quite had 
advanced. Where shall I find the new apostle? In wit! 
D. H. Lawrence ?) Or in Bertrand Russell? I ask in whe 
vain. The present generation only reply that between me nex 
and them there is a great gulf fixed, invisible, but impass- the 
able. Watching from the brink, I can see them only as stal 
rather arid, rather barren, rather timid, youngish people, ma’ 
pitiably heedful of “Safety First,” and mindful that the 
to-morrow we die. the 
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America in Convalescence 
By Pror. T. KE. 


Thas been my privilege to visit the United States in 


Grecory. 


the summer of every year since 1928, and to have 
had the opportunity, therefore, of studying on the spot both 
the changes in public opinion and in the economic situa- 
tion. This year I happened to arrive in the country at 
the moment when the dramatic rise in the value of stock 
exchange securities was beginning. I left for Canada 
‘ust as the tide was beginning to recede again, under the 
smbined influence of the Maine election result and the 
jack of resilience in the industrial indices which are so 
keenly watched by Americans, During my stay (for 
the greater part of the time I was not in New York City 
but. in New England) I discussed the current position 
with a large varicty of persons, I propose here to sum 
up my IMpresstons, 

First and most important, the tendency to panic has 
been stayed. In the spring visitors to the States univer- 
sally reported an utter collapse of public morale: a 
direct result, of course, of the declining stock market, 
the public utility and real estate situation in the Middle 
West, a massive drain of gold to the Continent and bank 
failures On an unprecedented scale. The consequences 
were to intensify the hoarding of notes and the run on 
the banking system, and to increase the drain of gold 
abroad. Of this kind of panic feeling T found no sign 
whatever. The panic had been stayed in part by the 
intervention of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and the open-market operations of the Federal Reserve 
System; but, even more important in restoring confi- 
dence was the turn in the gold-tide and the rise in stock- 
exchange prices. In so far as European buying of 
American securities initiated the rise, the sequence of 
cause and effect. is from the stock-market to public 
opinion, but the strengthening of public confidence was 
itself a factor promotive of a further rise. It is im- 
portant to bear in mind that the rise in stocks was the 
result of purchases with cash and was not accompanied 
by any significant increase in the volume of broker's 
The panie being over, the public realized that 
By doing so, 


loans, 
stocks and bonds were cheap and bought. 
they greatly strengthened the fundamentals of the banking 
situation : raising the value of the assets of the banks and 
enabling frozen loans secured by common stocks to be 
liquidated. Thus, even if the level of stock exchange 
prices were again to fall, the banking situation on balance 
would have been improved. 

It is not possible adequately to describe the state of 
the public mind in negative terms. Panic had been 
stayed: but the panie psychology was being replaced by 
the normal cheerfulness which accompanies a “ bull 
market.’ Whereas in previous visits I had been im- 
pressed by the willingness of American business men to 
discuss the idea of a Planned Economy, by the almost 
universal interest in Russia, and by the beginning of a 
sympathetic interest im unemployment 
insurance, [ was on this occasion impressed by the 
rapidity with which such intellectual pre-occupations fell 
into the background as soon as it seemed as if the corner 
I left the United States on this occasion 


problems — of 


had been turned. 
with the very definite impression that Americans as « 
whole have learnt nothing from the depression : that the 
hext heavy outbreak of speculative fever will be as bad as 
the last, and that America as a whole does not want a 
stabilized world : what people do want is a rising stock- 
market in which they can recover some of the losses of 
the past. Nothing is more striking to an Englishman, in 
the present phase of the world depression, than the almost 


complete absence of any rational discussion in the Press 
of the problem and the magnitude of unemployment. 
Definitely Republican may well prefer to 
avoid problems of this kind in an Election Year; 
but I failed to observe any general pre-occupation 
with these problems anywhere in the East. I am 
told that this was not the last winter or this 
spring. If that is so, it shows how quickly public opinion 


can change, 


papers 


case 


The third feature of the situation which impressed me 
was the extent to which individual Americans are capable 
of personal adjustment to ehanges in status brought 
There have been 
more than drastic cuts in wages and salaries : the banking 
failures have inflicted a new series of losses, commg on 
top of the losses due to falling stock prices, and in indi- 
vidual cases there have been terrible reverses of fortune. 
Ilow has society been able to stand a terrific pounding of 
this kind? The secret features of the 
American scene not obyious to those who know only 
“the side-walks of New York.’ There is a great deal 
of neighbourly feeling in the small towns, and the small 
town is much more typical of the United States than the 
few great cities which Europeans mainly know : the family 
income is made to go round a larger number of people : 
lastly, there is not the same shamefacedness about 
hunting for a job as there is in this country, and there is 
not the same loss of caste, because no one believes that 
the reversal of fortune is anything but temporary. 
Here is something which, speaking for myself, I find wholly 
admirable in the American mind. And this pioneering 
spirit, which refuses to believe that one can be finally 
down and out, is one of the main reasons for my belief 
that American recovery, once the corner has been definitely 


about by a prolonged depression. 


lies in certain 


turned, will be very rapid. 
In my opinion it 
The position in the 


But has the corner been turned ? 
is premature to assert that it has. 
textile industries had greatly improved, but these indus- 
tries do not play the same réle in American economic 
life that they do in British. A much more important 
index is steel production, the output of automobiles, 
and the state of the building trades. Here no sign of 
improvement was visible while [ was in America and 
none has taken place since. It must be borne in mind 
that America pays an amount of attention to indices of 
production, prices, &c., incommensurate with 
that devoted to similar material here: a failure of the 
indices to go up may itself be a reason for a further fall. 
The difficulty is that unless business improves, the stock 
market rise will be checked (or the decline accentuated), 
and the tone of American opinion is taken from the 
But, apart from the business and stock- 


quite 


stock market. 


market situation, there are other difficulties. The 
Federal Budget is by no means in equilibrrum; and 


the failure of Congress to face up to last year’s deficit 
without a withering exhibition of incompetence may 
be repeated next spring—so that there is a risk of a 
renewed flight from the dollar. Again, one fight 1s 
ahead which will tax all the energies of whichever Presi- 
candidate occupies the White House after 
the fight over the immediate encashment 
I am 


dential 
November 
of the remaining portion of the veterans’ bonus. 
told that opinion is hardening rapidly against the vartous 
veterans’ associations, but the threat of a further raid 
on the depleted resources of the United States Treasury 
still remains. 

There is no evidence whatever that the United States is 
prepared to abandon the gold standard or is willing to try 
the experiment of inflation, which would in any case 
present great legal difficulties in a country in which ta- 
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debtedness is expressed in terms not of dollars, but in 
terms of gold doilars. On the other hand, the technical 
banking situation is now such as to afford the appropriate 
basis for a rise of prices, if and when confidence is fully 
restored. Whether the patient is to enjoy a normal reco- 
very or whether there is going to take place another relapse 
in his condition depends, not so much upon the choice of 
President (though this may be important in the very 
short run) as upon what happens in Congress over the 
Budget and upon the development of the stock-market 
situation. 


. ° 
Unemployment in Prisons 
By CoLonen G. D. Turner. 

COMMITTEE on Prison Industries was appointed 

by the Home Scerctary last weck ‘to review the 
methods of employing prisoners and of assisting them to 
find employment on discharge and to report what improve- 
ments are desirable and practicable.” There is abundant 
reason for such an enquiry, for in recent years it has been 
found impossible to provide enough hard manual labour 
in our prisons, and it is now becoming increasingly hard 
to find sufficient work of any kind on which to keep the 
prisoners occupied. As things are, all male prisoners, 
during part of their sentence at least, and most, during 
part of the day at least, sew mailbags : many prisoners 
do nothing else throughout their sentence. The mailbags 
that postmen carry about the strect, that the 
traveiler 


casual 
sees stacked in vans and trains and steamers 
are made largely by hand in our prisons. 

The answer to the very natural query as to this concen- 
tration on mailbags is that it is not only far the easiest 
industry to conduct in prison but quite the most profitable. 
Were the demands from the Post Office for mailbags 
equal to the capacity of the prisons to supply them it would 
he of financial advantage to the State to employ prisoners 
on nothing else. The industry needs no plant, it can be 
carried on in the prisoners’ cells, on the floor of the halls, 
in any sort of building, and in the open air. Prisoners 
of every kind, even the mentally defective and the blind, 
can be taught quickly and with very little waste of 
material onc or other of the simple processes in this parti- 
cular type of manufacture. 

By no stretch of imagination, however, can the manu- 
facture of mailbags be made to conform with the rule laid 
down for prisons that ‘the labour of all prisoners shall, 
if possible, be productive, and the trades and industries 
taught and carried on shall, if practicable, be such as will 
fit the prisoner to carn his livelihood on release.” Granted 
that the prisoner is not to be sct to oppressive drudgery 
it would secm an admirable requirement that his work in 
prison should qualify him for useful employment on his dis- 
charge. Consider, however, the difliculties. In one small 
prison an enquiry recently undertaken revealed the fact 
that of the male adult prison population only some sixty 
were medically fit to undertake ordinary industrial em- 
ployment. These sixty were engaged in their private lives 
in over thirty different occupations ranging from horse 
breeder to ship steward. Supposing it were possible in this 
prison to give them all training in the rudiments of car- 
pentry at considerable cost to the State, it is unlikely that 
any one of the sixty would even seek work as a carpenter 
on his release, and, if he did, the knowledge acquired in a 
few weeks’ or months’ detention would not fit him for that 
occupation, 

When a man leaves prison he almost invariably returns 
to the kind of work which he was doing before he entered 
prison. In very rare cases, so rare as to be almost negli- 
vible, men acquire suflicient knowledge of some such trade 
as colr mat making or boot repairing in prison to cnable 


— 


y ve . . We » ; +} » r N } 7 ; . . 
them to earn a liv clihood outside. Tailoring is a CONSidey. 
able prison industry, but of the thousands of men wh 

Nas ° ° 0 
pass through prison tailor shops it may confidently hk 


said that practically none become tailors. Many retin 
to tailoring if that is their trade, but while unfortunately 


not a few tailors take to crime, prisoners do not seen 4 
take to tailoring. 

The fact of the matter is that the period of training 
any prison industry is not long enough, in the yay 
majority of cases, really to qualify men for industrial 
work, The number of men who spend three years or moy 
during a single sentence in prison is comparatively smal}, 
It is true that many in the aggregate spend much longer thay 
three years in prison, but it would not be suggested th 
prisoners should commence a long period of training o 
their first reception into prison on the understanding that 
they could continuc their training during subsequent 
sentences, 

If we deduct from the number who spend three Veare 
or more in prison those who already have a trade and 
have no need or desire to acquire another, those who are 
too old or physically or mentally incapable of learning q 
handicraft, we are reduced to very small numbers indeed, 
While, however, it is impossible, except in a few cases, 
to teach a prisoner an industry, it should be possible to 
jneuleate industry. It is unfortunately true that many 
of those who find themselves in prison have never had 
the opportunity to acquire habits of industry. They 
have had no training in hard work or in any kind of 
continuous work. should at least be able to giy 
such application to a task. Until 
recently the aim of the Prison Commissioners was to 
secure a ten-hour working day in all prisons. This was 
possible in some prisons, less possible in others, mon 
particularly in large establishments with a high pe- 
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centage of recidivists, as the mere processes of watching 
and controlling the population as it moved from on 
place to another took an exasperating amount of tin 
out of the working-day. Three factors have, however, 
made it impossible to carry out the programme of a long 
and industrious working-day in most of our prisons. 
In the first place, recent ceonomies in- staff have 
necessitated the cutting down of the working hours in 
most establishments. In the second place, it is impossibl 
with workers of all ages, degrees of physical health, skill 
and intelligence to lay down a common standard o! 
work. A “ ca’ canny” policy is nowhere so casy to 
carry out in a prison. The only weapon of the 
employer against such a policy is his power to give th 
offenders “the sack.” This power the prison Governor 
does not have except at Wakefield Prison, where a 
proportion of the prisoners in certain jobs have the 
privilege of earning small wages and the Governor cai 
dismiss an unsatisfactory worker from a job 
carries a wage. 


as 


which 
In the third place, it is essential to such 
a policy that plenty of work should be available, and this 
is not so to-day. 

Prison industries are dependent on orders received 
from other Government Departments, for mailbags from 
the Post Office, brushes and matting from the Admiralty, 
and so on. Even if it were possible for the prisou 
administration to compete with outside industry it would, 
for many reasons, be undesirable. On such requirements 
of Government Departments as can be supplied by prison 
labour depends the of work available for 
prisoners. Measures of economy have recently reduced 
these requirements and coincident with this reduction 
has come a substantial increase in the prison population. 

Such is the problem which the committee on prison 
industries has to study. 
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— 
committee will, no doubt, be limited by considerations 
of national economy. Very little may be expected of 
any suggestions for improving the quality of the training 
given to men in prison if these entail considerable and 
unproductive expenditure, Nor will any scheme be 
likely to meet with approval which might result in 
diminishing the amount of employment available in the 
country. There is, however, one line of enquiry which 
might fruitfully be pursued. There are many important 
Jand improvements of various kinds, which cannot be 
carried out because of the immense cost of labour 
involved. Were unpaid labour available these improve- 
ments could be put in hand with benefit to the country 
as a whole. If the State cannot utilize all available 
prison labour in prison workshops, would it not be to the 
advantage both of the State and of the prisoner to 
employ some of that labour outside the prisons? Safe- 
guards will be required, on the one hand, that the 
prisoner is not exploited for private gain, on the other, 
that prison labour is not substituted for free labour. 
Granted that the safeguards are adequate, it is along 
this line that the problem of unemployment in_ prison 
would seem most likely to find a solution. 


So this is the Pierian Spring ? 
my undergraduate days nothing gave me more 


By SEAN OF AOLAL, 
N 
| annoyance than fo me. t men who had never been 
to college or read The Faerie Queene or The Hind and the 
Panther or In’ Memoriam or Hudibras or The Dunciad, 
as I, poor devil, had had to, but who knew all the best 
passages out of these poems and would quote them to 
me with vigour—to me, weary-hearted and sick of the 
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great gods of English literature, who could only quote 
useful lines to illustrate poetic method or historical 
tendencies. Iknew that there were not six more thorough 
bores in literature than Sir Thomas Browne, Bunyan, 
Dryden, Gibbon, Bacon, and Butler because I had read 
but my dilettante 
intone with 


ss 


in extenso the whole six of them ; 
friends, as I secretly called them, 
maddening delight, ‘* Now these dead bones 
“They went down to the Camp in Black but they came 
back to the Town in White; they went down to the 
Camp with heavy hearts, but came back with the Pipe 
and Tabor playing before them,” and on. But, 
what was far worse, they also knew lovely things from 
minor pocts like Quarles and the lesser Fletchers while 
to me Quarles was still less than a name and the lesser 
Vetchers chiefly remembered in order to avoid confusing 
them with the great John. Sometimes I had my innings 
by talking airily of the Pseudodovia Epidemica—all I 
knew of it was that among other examples of pseudodoxia 
Browne disposed of the notion that Jews stink —when 
they quoted from the Urn Burial; only, most likely, to 
be floored when they winked over the anatomist-of- 
melancholy’s cure for love-sickness, since nobody in a 
among the meadows of an 
in love-sickness all 
expected to know is how seventeenth-centurvish, and 
why, is Burton’s prose. To be brief, the dilettantes 
basked with joy in the smooth fields of English literature 
while I, serious-minded student, struggled like Christian 


through more of the rough ways than the smooth, in my 


would 
or, 


so 


college dare meander sad 
antiquarian’s interest when he is 


hand a hefty guide-book called Annotated Edition. It 
was the same with everything else. They read Baudelaire 
while I enthused hypocritically over Racine. They 


quoted me snappy things from Juvenal while I looked up 
at them with murder in my eyes from the Apocolocyntosis. 
Later I had my revenge, though never on the dilettantes. 


T lectured to sad-eyed students on Browne, and Gibbon, 
and Butler, quoting all the best passages with vigour. I 
intoned “* Now these dead bones . . .”’ and “ They went 
down to the Camp in Black,” and the rest of it, while my 
students raced with pencil in hand through the annotated 
guide-book. I told them how interesting they would find 
Dryden and Bunyan and Butler and to prove it dangled 
the plums before their eyes. Sometimes a student would 
suggest timidly, but with the courage of despair, that 
Spenser can be, though of course “ only at times,” he 
would add, just rather a little tedious? Tedious! 
(How I grieved secretly for the youth !) Spenser tedious ? 
And off I went with : 


* When I bethink me on that speech whyleare 
Of Mutabilitie, and well it wey, 
Meseemes that though she all unworthy were 
Of the Heaven's rule, vet very sooth to say, 
In all things else she bearest the greatest sway...” 
And while one quoted they fell under the spell and before 
they had fully awakened from it they were back in their 
rooms searching sick-at-heart through the deserts of the 
ultimate cantos of the ultimate book for another such 
“spring through the bitter brine.” It’s a great game, 
this business of inculcating a love of English literature 
into our schools. But let me be pitiless! Let me go on! 
This same student who murmured against Spenser in clas; 
wrote exactly as follows when he sat for his examination : 

‘Spenser wallowed in the sheer beauty and sensuous delight of 
the lilting music of his images. In his description of the abod+ 
of Morpheus ” (Observe that he, too, had found a plum) * the 
very leaves stand out quivering in the sunlight and waving in the 
breeze. The sweet poetry of The Faerie Queene is too beautiful 
to allow passage. We must stay and wonder with the author at 
such beauty, and we are lulled to rest with Spenser in the con- 
templation of sheer scnsuous beauty.” 

The little hypocrite! And worse than hypocrite ; fox 
one day he will stand before a class, it may be, and actually 
repeat all that with the most earnest address in the world. 
I am reminded here that I once, in my callow days, 
declared to a professor that there were very lovely things 
in the Oxford Book. ‘ Lovely things!” he thundered. 
** Do you mean to say that you don’t know every line of it 
God forbid, I thought, that I ever should be 


by heart ?? 
vet before I sat for his 


so indiscriminating as to do so; 
paper I almost did. 

No! Not even the whole of an anthology is desirable, 
far less the entirety of even the greatest men. Lonce spent 
an entire year telling a class what a good play The Winter's 
Tale is, and all I can murmur in extenuation is that they 
had been asked to spend a year on that play by a board of 
college examiners. Ah! 
over an emendation, those freemasons of scholarship, how 
they must love literature ! 

I should like to know if Raleigh or Ker, or any professor 
has ever been known to be so brave as to stand up and say 


Those professors throbbing 


“Gentlemen! This Bunvan fellow had an interesting life, but 
take him all in all you will tind him a proper bore unless you are 
so evangelistically-minded as to be a proper bore yourself.” 

Or, 


* Gentlemen ! 
tion, but don’t be so foolish as to read him, 
through him—it’s all he deserves.” 


There is no moral except this; that the only peopl 
among my acquaintances who, to my knowledge, now take 
down Bacon’s Essays or Gibbon’s Autobiography—what 
an intolerable book that is!—are my old friends the 
dilettantes and men whose business is mathematics or the 
Stock Exchange or inorganic chemistry ; and whose hobby 
is, in both cases, literature. IT must add that such people 
ought not, of course, be taken seriously. But to take 
myself seriously, I believe at last, after many years of 
studying and teaching the history of literature, that it 
is a deceitful handservant to the muses, a perfect jade 
of a handservant, in fact, who increases one’s information 


I shall examine you in Spenser at your examina 
Just have a 


look 
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about one’s love and lessens one’s affection for her. She 
makes bookish persons, and these are the last people to 
love books for their own sake. They are the sort of 
people who prefer books about books to books them- 
selves. They prefer Trelawney to Shelley, and Beacons- 
ficld’s Ictters to Beaconsfield’s novels. They are the 
slaves of Lucifera, the Queen of Pride. I cannot under- 


stand any young man enthusing about the Letters of 


Lord Beaconsfield unless he has been to a university, or is 
imitating the produets of a university, or is a self-made 
freak. Unless there is some odd, out-of-the-way reason 
such as that, he and this book have shared the misfortune 
of being the sole occupants of a Brighton boarding-house 
on a wet Sunday afternoon, and, in the words of a well- 
known advertisement, he has said to himself, with a sigh 
of despair, “* Dont worry! Take a Beaconsfiel 1.” 


Art 
Plagiarism and Vulgarity 

‘Tue paintings which Mr. Mark Gertler is at present showing 
at the Leicester Galleries display many of the failings of 
modern English painting. Starting with a fundamental lack of 
originality, Mr. Gertler tries to create a stir by more or less 
adroitly serving up a certain number of ideas which have 
been current for many years in Paris and by indulging in 
one or two mild ‘‘stunts.” It is not unusual to find in an 
exhibition of modern English painting reminiscences of the 
more popular French painters and it is perhaps fair to say 
that in Mr. Gertler’s work they are less blatant than is often 
the case. Nevertheless I cannot believe that the resemblance 
with: Matisse and Derain in some of the nudes and with Chirico 
and Gauguin in certain still-lifes are purely accidental. One 
thing, however, distinguishes Mr. Gertler’s method of borrow- 
ing from that of most of his contemporaries. In general, 
borrowings in painting merely turn out duller than the 
originals, but Mr. Gertler manages to make his definitely more 
unpleasant. ‘This seems to be due to one quality in his work 
which is generally rare in English painting at the present day, 
namely, vulgarity. On the whole our painting lacks inven- 
tiveness and perhaps life, but it is usually restrained by a 
eertain taste, in itself a pleasant quality, though it may be 
to some extent inseparable from the lack of vitality from which 
contemporary English painting seems to be suffering. Appar- 
ently in a desire to attain richness, Mr. Gertler indulges in 
the cheapest devices and methods of colouring. The method, 
almost reminiscent of poster art and perhaps a survival of 
his training in stained glass, of outlining the objects in his 
still-lifes in heavy, dark lines is one which very rapidly wears 
thin and the effect ef vulgarity is intensified by the monotonous 
insistence on a high colour scheme of hot reds and over-rich 
browns. The painting entitled After Greco. though neither 
a good copy nor an interesting interpretation, gains a certain 
distinction lacking in the other pictures in the exhibition 
from its connexion, however remote, with the great Spanish 
master. 

Mr. Jack B. Yeats, who is exhibiting paintings of Ireland 
and Irish life at Messrs. Leger’s Galleries, seems to be ultimately 
the outcome of Impressionism. I do not mean to imply 
by this that he is derivative, but simply that he appears not 
to have paid much attention to more recent developments in 
painting and to have found an idiom suited to what he wished 
to say in a modification of the Impressionist technique. He 
does not, on the other hand, seem to have arrived at this 
idiom immediately and the earlier paintings show him using 
a tight style of drawing and unharmonious colours, as, for 
instance, in the Drwmceliffe Races. Of the more mature 
paintings those containing figures and mainly representing 
racing or circus scenes show a very Impressionist disrespect 
for human beings, fragments of whom are allowed to appear 
at the edge of the canvas, the rest being out of the picture. 
This method is effective and gives the effect of a casually 
caught impression rather than a carefully thought out com- 
position. In some of the imaginary landscapes such as the 
Summer Day, Near a City, Long Ago, the deliberate neglect 


— 


of orderly composition has perhaps gone too far, and everythj 
seems to have beem sacrificed to obtaining a rich IMpasto of 
flamboyant colours, so that the paintings tend to become 
succulent but incoherent. The most successful Painting, 
in the exhibition are those landscapes from life jn which 
the artist has been restrained by a certain fidelity to nature. 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis’ drawings at the Lefévre Gallerig 
under the title “ Thirty Personalities ” would be interesting 
even if one had never scen or heard of any of the characte, 
represented. That is to say, they are very good drawings jn 
which the artist has given proof of great feeling for line and 
skill in the reduction of complex forms to a simple conventiga, 
But, as the title of the exhibition indicates, the primary 
object of the drawings is to catch a likeness, not merely ofa 
physical appearance but of a character. From his more 
experimental periods Mr. Wyndham Lewis has acquired 
wide knowledge of different kinds of technique, so that he cay, 
always lay his hand instantly on the idiom suited to hi 
subject. In the portrait of Mr. Desmond Harmsworth }p 
has fixed his subject with cconomy of means and apparent 
facility ; in that of Wing-Commander Orlebar, perhaps th 
Joveliest piece of drawing in the exhibition, he has used 4 
more elaborate and apparently more self-conscious method: 
and over Mr. Chesterton he is frankly funny—but the joke js 
ood. ANTHONY Buivn1, 


The ‘Theatre 


“Children in Uniform.” By Christa Winsloc. Pro. 
duced by Leontine Sagan. <At the Duches 
Theatre. 


Gestern und Heute, the Germap original from which this play 
is adapted, is the first work, within my knowledge, to reverse 
the hallowed precedence of stage over screen and to appear 
in this country as a film before it was produced as a play. 
The success of the film should make unnecessary any detailed 
exposition of the plot. The theme is of a girl’s love fora 
mistress in a Prussian school. We see her entry into the 
school, her bewilderment in a community where individuality 
is proscribed and sympathy deplored, the pathetic eagerness 
with which she clutches at any evidence of ordinary humanity, 
the gradual stages of her adoration to the point when, in 
a moment of nervous excitement and partial intoxication, 


she proclaims, unaware of the presence of the headmistress, f 


her love for Fraiilein von Bernburg. The headmistress, finding 


in her confession an offence against both decency and the} 


regulations, punishes her for what she chooses to regard as 
a depravity, and thus propels her to suicide. The curtain 
falls as she considers how the affair may best (to Imperial 
patrons) be explained as an accident. 

Children in Uniform, the play, is considerably superior to 
the film, from which it differs in one fundamental respeet, 
that which withheld the film from greatness, in the form ef 
its ending. In the film, as a concession, no doubt, to the 
apparently general tradition that the path of the cinema 
Jeads invariably to a reprieve from disaster, the girl is pre 
vented from the suicide which she has planned, and the head- 
mistress leaves the stage with a virtual recantation. Ow 
sympathies are enlisted on behalf of a pathetic rather than a 
tragic situation. In the play we are allowed to add no rider 
to our regrets. Gradually and relentlessly, like successive 
stones in an avalanche set moving by a single pebble, 
ach stage of the tragedy unfolds itself, up to the final 
and inevitable climax. At no point are we allowed to call 
in experience, with its glimpse of the world of light beyond. 
We are aware that the darkness is final. ‘To praise the per- 
formances of individual actresses is virtually irrelevant. The 
attention of the audience was naturally focussed pre-eminently 
on three parts, those of the head-mistress, of Manuela the 


girl, and of Fraiilein von Bernburg, which were magnificently [ 
played by Miss Cathleen Nesbitt, Miss Jessica Tandy and) 


Miss Joyce Bland. But the strength of the play lies in its 


unity, springing from a central idea and directed to a single} 


clearly-defined end. It is the producer’s appreciation of this, 
and the method in which she uses the whole of her large 
cast to express it, that shows the play, in this presentation, 
as an almost fiawless work of art. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 
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Country Life 


From HAMILTON TO WILTSHIRE. 

A long letter has reached me from a young emigrant to New 
yealand, which by a very pat coincidence fits exactly with a 
simultaneous expression of inglish experience. ‘The emigrant, 
afte. recording the heavy losses sustained by farmers owing to 
the fall in values, concludes with this moral, in regard to a 

rticular farm: “he would have been all right if he had 
stuck to dairying.”” Now dairy farming in New Zealand is of 
an intensive nature, scarcely credible in the ears of English 
farmers. This young emigrant is already milking fifty 
heifers in his first few weeks on the farm, and expects to milk 
120 before long. ‘The farm, which is to support all 
these milch cows and a few bulls and other stock, including 
hens and bees, consists of 180 acres of grass—that and no 
more—and most of the fodder is to come off it as well ! 
Such heavy stocking, made possible by continuity rather 
than Jushness of growth and the absence of severe frost, 
upsets any easy comparisons between the price of land there 
and here. Nevertheless it is still a fair contention that land 
is absurdly cheap (as it is ruinously understocked) in England ; 
and is not even yet as cheap as it should be in our Antipodes. 
You can still buy, within sixty miles of London, 2,000 acres 
of land and a score of houses and many outbuildings for 
£6,000 to £7,000, perhaps less. 

2 * % * 

The English parallel to this New Zealand plea for dairying 
comes from Mr. Street, the author of that glorious book, 
Farmer's Glory, and, since last week, of The Sirawberry 
Roan. At the end of a farming diary which he contributes 
every month to the English Review, he says, after a despairing 
lament for those who insist on encouraging wheat-growing : 

“We've been dairying on the open-air system for four years now, 
and each season our results have improved, especially this summer. 
The herd yield has been both high and steady. There has been no 
sudden drop in July and August. Whether this is due to climatic 
conditions, which admittedly have been favourable, or whether it is 


beeause we know more about the game, I do not know, but 
definitely I have never known cows milk so well. Well, it’s nice 
to speak well of farming for once.” 

* * * * 

This evidence from this wise and thoughtful expert is con- 
clusive of a new fact which has many illustrations: the open- 
air “bail”? (invented in Wiltshire by Mr. Hosier) when asso- 
ciated with the milking machine, which enables a man and a 
boy to milk sixty cows without any appearance of hard work, 
has conferred all sorts of benefits on the industry. It has 
cheapened both the process and the capital expenditure, it 
has eased labour, it has enriched the land and, we may now 
conclude, improved the health of the stock. This is un- 
doubted ; and yet within a little distance of the spot where I 
write and within thirty miles of much the greatest market in 
the world, lie not fewer than 150 acres, now a foot and a half 
deep in grass, wholly unfarmed and untenanted. Half of 
these have been offered for nothing to anyone who will under- 
take to farm them, and for the other half no tenant can be 
found, though his rent would be nominal, probably lower 
than the tithe. As to Wiltshire, where Mr. Street’s father 
made money, and, what is more, helped to make life worth 
living for those eager co-operators, his workmen, where Mr. 
Street himself, in a much more difficult age, is pleased with 
his dairying, I have walked over interminable acres that were 
sold some years ago for £5 an acre or less and from which the 
resident farmer and labourer have clean vanished. Even 
their houses are no more. 

* % * * 

Some of the vacant acres referred to above are flanked on 
either side by farms which appear to flourish beyond the 
average. To one at any rate, as to the Wiltshire pioneers, a 
new form of dairying has brought new prosperity. It consists 
not of an open-air * bail” or any other technical advance, 
but in the system of marketing ; and I have noticed in more 
than one county and parish signs of a return to the local 
marketing that was the secret of the country life of the past— 
of its privations, it must be confessed, as well as its natural 
charms. Farmers are setting up their own shops in neighbour 
towns, as well as conducting their own milk rounds. They 
fiad in this way that they can sell anything that they happen 


to produce, especially eggs ; and, indeed, some of them have 
found their clients so eager that they have been forced, not 
reluctantly, to retail their neighbour’s produce as well as their 
own. And more than their neighbours’. Even Cornish butte7 
finds its way, not direct to the shop but to the homestead of 
this type of retailing farmer. 

* * * ® 

It was one part of the scheme of the latest Garden City 
that it should be fed to a considerable extent by its own 
agricultural belt ; and this was a plank in which the Society 
of Friends, the Quakers, took a particular and an active 
interest. You may, I believe, buy bread in the Welwyn Garden 
City compounded wholly of whole English flour; but IT am 
afraid that the home belt has faded out of the scheme: it 
is no longer integral. However, perhaps the example added 
some stimulus to a sane and sensible movement. That shops 
—to give an old example from personal memory—in Newbury 
should provide the inhabitants of that delectable county 
town with green vegetables staled by a double journey to 
and from Covent Garden is a gross example of the evils of 
over-centralisation, if only because a stale vegetable is as 
poisonous and almost as unpleasant as a stale egg. 

te * * * 
Our Wonpverrut AUTUMN. 

We have enjoyed an autumn which may reasonably persuade 
us that England possesses the best climate in the world. 
The roses continue to blossom. In one new garden the entrance 
to the house is festooned with flowers and foliage of the 
-assion plant and that most precious of all single-flowered 
climbers, the Mermaid rose. Not many people perhaps will 
readily believe that the first is hardy enough to stand our 
climate ; but this is on an exposed ridge in the Home Counties 
some little way north of London, not in the semi-tropical 
region of Devon and Cornwall. As for Mermaid, its flowers 
are of immense size and better form perhaps than at any date. 
It is likely that there will still be a blossom or two in December. 
Did anyone ever sce bedding roses make so much wood at this 
date ? and though their growth is more remarkable perhaps 
than their blossoming, a good many carry summer-like blooms 
not only such invincible flowers as Zephyrine Drouin or the 
Poulsens or the old monthly, but IX. of KX., Betty Uprichard 
and Covent Garden. 

% * 

In one garden (incredibly odorous with beds of ‘* cherry 
pie ” (whose purple flowers blend very peaceably with mixed 
snapdragon) a long path has two sorts of weeping standards 
that are now bright with blossom. Both are common enough 
species, but one does not often enough see them grown in 
this form. One is a honeysuckle, which has blossomed con- 
tinuously for some four months; the other, a ceanothus 
(Gloire de Versailles) which has just reached its highest 
point of perfection. Its very vigorous young shoots, rather 
difficult to manage when the bush is grown, as usual perhaps, 
against a wall, have nothing but virtues when allowed to grow 
outwards and downwards at their sweet will from a single 
trunk. Another yet commoner plant of a very different 
sort has blossoms of abnormal size. It is cultivated 
by all entomologists for the sake of the moths and butterflies 
that it attracts; but the colour of the flowers is offensive 
to many eyes and it does not harmonize readily with any 
companions. This objection almost vanishes if the darker 
and lighter varieties are grown together; and the lure to 
insects is perhaps yet more potent. So let no colour purist 
banish the poor sedum spectabile till this mixture is tried. 

* 2 * * 
Eccentric WINDFALLS. 

One oddity of this autumn has struck many observant 
gardeners in the villages. The apples have shoved themselves 
off the trees by their own fatness. What happened was that 
at one period the pulp * plumped,” as Keats says, too rapidly 
for the stalk, which it nearly swallowed and presently broke 
off by shoving against the twig, as the marks on the skin 
disclose. So sizable windfalls have been beyond precedent in 
some of the more popular varieties ; and what seemed likely 
to be a great harvest is after all not more than a moderate. 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. |The most 
suitable length is that of one of our ‘“‘ News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. SPEcrator.| 


MISS WEST, MR. ELIOT, AND MR. PARSONS 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.]| 
Str,—I was well aware that if I dared question the claims of 
Mr. T. S. Eliot to supremacy I should receive a great deal 
of hysterical abuse ; so it is not to relieve my feelings that I 
wish to comment on Mr. Parsons’ allusions to myself in 
his review on Mr. Eliot’s Selected Essays, but to point out how 
Mr. Eliot’s influence works. 

IT suggested in my review of Mr. Eliot’s essays that he was a 
writer who, so far as his prose writings are concerned, relies 
on a declaration of a noble nostalgia for authority and tradition 
as a substitute for thought ; and that he had formed a school 
of writers who imitated him in this trick, and succeeded by 
this device in exalting themselves and casting suspicion on 
those who were too busy thinking to follow this impressive 
ritual. 

I suggest that Mr. Parsons very prettily proves my case 
by making statement after statement which shows how this 
organized pretentiousness is ousting every sound critical 
standard from the work of this school. I leave on one side 
his preposterous statements as to the achievements of Mr. 
Eliot; though I cannot forbear mentioning that a few 
minutes’ conversation with the kindly assistants at the 
London Library might dispel his belief that it was necessary 
for Mr. Eliot to re-establish “* the virtues of the ‘ metaphysicals,’ 
the excellence of Marvell, the authority of Dryden.” Sir 
“kdmund Gosse’s Donne, Mr. Birrell’s Marvell, Professor 
Saintsbury’s writings on Dryden, were really not written into 
a void. I will pass on to the statements Mr. Parsons makes 
about myself, because they illustrate the perfect truth of my 
views regarding the paralysing effects of Mr. Eliot's influence 
on thought. 

Mr. Parsons says : 

‘‘ Nothing betrays more plainly the ingenuous superficiality 
of this critic’s objurgations than the passing reference to the essays 
on the Elizabethan dramatists. ‘ Where he has been industrious,’ 
says Miss West in a moment of rash generosity, ‘ as in the studies 
of Marlowe, Middleton, Heywood, Tourneur, Ford and Massinger ’ 
(a suspiciously complete and chronological classification) ‘he is 
serious, helpful, and sensitive.’ True ; but the degree of ‘ industry ” 
exhibited by these very varied compositions, some of which were 
originally written as reviews, is marked, and we are left with the 
uncomfortable suspicion that Mr. Eliot’s assessor has either omitted 
to read the essays in question or that her knowledge of minor 
Elizabethan drama is not quite so extensive as she would have us 
believe.” 

This is very muddled and meaningless ; its only coherence 
lies in its attempt to create a prejudice against a writer outside 
the fold. What is “ suspicious” about my naming a list 
of essays in the order in which the author has chosen to publish 
them? And why should he make the libellous suggestion 
that I have reviewed a book I have not read because the 
quality I note in these essays is not present to the same 
degree in each ? And what on earth has this to do with my 
knowledge of Elizabethan literature, and where do I claim that 
that is either extensive or limited ? 

I would have the reader note the hopeless lack of precision 
on the part of a writer belonging to a school whose chief claim 
is their possession of that virtue. I would point out that I 
chose to single out these essays as “ industrious ” because 
they one and all show that Mr. Eliot has turned to his text 
with a lively and attentive eye; and thus they present a 
marked contrast to some of the other essays where Mr. Eliot 
seems to be only half aware of his subject. I recommend all 
those who have a thorough acquaintance with the works of 
M. Léon Daudet to turn to Mr. Eliot’s allusion to him, if they 
want to enjoy a sublime example of the humours of under- 
statement. 

Mr. Parsons indulges in another exercise in discrediting his 
opponent without the use of argument when, a few lines later 
on, he attacks me for comparing Mr. Eliot’s study of Baude- 
laire with that by Mr. Aldous Huxley. He says that this 
parallel is not illuminating because Mr. Huxley is writing 
about Baudelaire the man and Mr. Eliot ‘* was writing about 
Baudelaire the poet.” Mr. Parsons has come to the defence 
of Mr. Eliot’s essay, but he has not. paid it the compliment of 


remembering. Mr. Eliot himself announces that “ it jis the 
purpose of Baudelaire’s prose works,” and as the prose work it 
prefaced was Baudelaire’s personal journals it naturally gig. 
cusses Baudelaire as a man. I was therefore quite justified in 
comparing it with Mr. Huxley’s essay; and for its artistic 
side I provided a comparison with M. Paul Valéry’s essay on 
Baudelaire. This Mr. Parsons simply suppresses. 

Mr. Parsons later complains of my objection to Mr. Eliot's 
description of ‘* Marius the Epicurean ” as being, among othe 
things, “‘the impressions of a sensitive holiday visitor to 
Italy.” I pointed out that one might as well choose to des. 
cribe Dante’s Inferno as the “impressions of a sensitive 
holiday visitor to Hell.” To this Mr. Parsons says, “ Mis 
West, we have to admit, only too easily might.” I regret that 
I cannot carry on the argument on this level. I can only sigh 
and admire Mr. Parsons’ self-control in having mastered his 
evident impulse to compress this remark into the single word, 
“Yah!” He fails to convey my point, which was that 
though a joke can be good criticism, this joke is insufficiently 
pointed. ‘There are all sorts of sensitiveness, and visitors, and 
holidays; the image is not definite enough to illuminate, 
Again, we see, both in Mr. Eliot, and in Mr. Parsons’ attack 
on me, a lack of precision. 

Now comes the final dust-storm. 

“It is time to return to Mr. Eliot himself, leaving Miss 
West to her impassioned advocacy of Mr. Noel Coward as a 
didactic dramatist (she seems incapable of distinguishing be. 
tween a moralist and a box-office philosopher) and to her 
touching tribute to the memory of the late William Archer, 
These latter affections indicate sufficiently the limitations of 
Miss West’s critical discrimination.” 

I do not know why Mr. Parsons uses the word “ impas- 
sioned ” except that it is the habit of inexpert writers to 
scatter adjectives, nor do I know what he means by these 
* Jatter affections,’ nor can I see what I said about Mr. Coward 
and Mr. Archer that indicate anything at all about my critical 
discrimination, except that it twitches when Mr. Eliot talks 
nonsense. I did not say that I admired Mr. Coward's plays, 
and I certainly disagreed with most of Mr. Archer’s criticisms, 
I merely pointed out, when Mr. Eliot remarked that Mr. Coward 
did not *‘ pose” moral problems as Pinero did and did not 
depend on virtue, that plainly he was writing about an author 
whom he had not troubled to study, as Mr. Coward has again 
and again ‘* posed ” moral problems and constantly depends 
very obviously on virtue. Whether he is a moralist or a 
box-office philosopher has nothing to do with the case. As 
for Mr. Archer, Mr. Eliot had referred in a footnote to his 
views on progress as being superficial, and I pointed out— 
as anybody acquainted with Mr. Archer’s work is in a position 
to do—that this was itself a superficial pronouncement. 

I may point out that my consideration of Mr. Eliot's work 
has not been casual and hasty. My doubts of it were increased 
when I had come in contact with American criticism and saw 


q 





how much it was derived from the works of Professor Irving 


Babbitt and Professor Paul Elmer More. This revealed that 7 


it had a provincial basis which limited its development ; and 
I was shocked by its practical effects. I saw that in America 


any dull young man who could put up a show of scholarship, | 
could express a hunger for authority and tradition, could q 
claim to be under the leadership of Professors Babbitt and | 
More or Mr. Eliot, and be exalted to a position (academic ot 


other) far above that attainable by any writer who omitted 
this rite and set to honest work. It was for this reason that 


I resigned an extremely pleasant position on an American 


magazine which was spreading this demoralizing influence : 4 


situation which is recorded in a book of mine published only | 
in America, called Ending in Earnest. My opinions have thus 
been growing from deep roots for several years, and I think 7 


your contributor’s review shows how justified I am. 
Mr. Parsons cannot think. But he is sure he can _ think 
because he is a follower of Mr. Eliot ; and he is sure other 
people cannot think because they are not followers of 
Mr. Eliot. And he knows all the proper patter to use to 
impress the casual reader with the sense that he is on the 
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right side—“ scholarship,” ‘* perception,” ‘‘ exact and seru- 
pulous use of language,” “ adult and trained sensibility,” and 
~o on. “The plight of modern culture” is due to the 
prevalence of this intellectual tarantism among the young as 
much as to any one single cause.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Resecca WEST. 


ECONOMY AND EDUCATION 

[To the Editor of the Sprcratror.]} 
Sir,—One is accustomed in educational discussions to find 
factors vital to a clear understanding of the problem omitted 
or suppressed. But it is almost enough to cause despair 
when one finds even an eminent ex-headmaster, in d scaling 
with the provision of Free Places in Secondary Schools, 
ignoring the one simple fact which destroys every atom of 
value which his argument may seem to possess—the fact 
that in every State aided or maintained secondary school 
no parent pays for his boy’s education. We may set on one 
side the unworthy scorn cast upon the eminent persons, 
including the Archbishop of York, who in the public interest 
felt it desirable to urge that there should be no diminution 
in the opportunities for the children of poor parents to secure 
a secondary education, and we may also pass by in silence 
the political views with which the whole argument is inter- 
larded. Such things are only calculated to prevent the 
creation of that atmosphere of calm reason and mutual 
understanding which above all things is necessary. Let us 
merely consider the facts. 

The average annual cost per head, in the boys’ schools 
under discussion, is roughly £30. The fees vary considerably. 
Some schools charge nothing, some six guineas per annum, 
some nine, and very few cf them more than twelve. To 
simplify matters let us take £10 as a basic figure. Now 
Dr. Rouse proposes no restriction on the acceptance of any 
boys whose parents can pay the relatively trivial fee, provided, 
of course, that the necessary entrance test can be passed. 
Thus the argument runs like this: Any boy of very ordinary 
attainments whose parents receive a subsidy of only £20 
per annum from the public has an inalienable right to a 
secondary education, while all but a meagre proportion of 
those who need £30 must be kept rigidly outside the pale, 
even though they satisfy the far severer test involved in com- 
peting for the limited number of Free Places, on the plea 
that some of them are not “ intellectually fitted ’’ for the 
work. This proposition, taken in conjunction with the 
fact that the unrestricted entry of fee-payers implies the 
justification in all their cases of the £20 subsidy, leads to 
the corollary—and it is a thought both solemn and happy— 
that the most abundant source of intellectual fitness in 
england is the possession of a £10 property qualification. 

The plain truth of the matter is that so far as mental 
calibre is concerned the proportion of “duds” is higher 
among fee-payers than among Free Placers, and the general 
level of intellectual merit lower. This is what might naturally 
be expected, seeing that the one group is non-selective and 
the other selective. And any argument which would justify 
the restriction of Free Placers on this ground would apply 
even more cogently to fee-payers. Thus the rigorous applica- 
tion of the principle that schools should not “ be flooded 
with those who are not fitted for higher intellectual work ” 
would cause a fluttering in many a middle-class and pro- 
fessional home. 

Some misfits there inevitably are, and some waste. But 
it is worth remembering that any system dealing with immature 
human material which involved no wastage of effort would 
be unthinkable, while as regards the Free (or, as it will now 
be, the ‘* Special”) Place system it may safely be asserted 
that its value, social and political as well as educational, 
is immeasurable. And if a reformer of our Secondary 
Education is seeking to eliminate waste he may find a far 
more fruitful field for his activities, and certainly one more 
worthy of them, elsewhere than among those whose means 
do not permit them to find that small fraction of the expendi- 
ture which apparently would raise their boys from the class 
of undesirables into the ranks of those whom the State 
delights to honour.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. W. PILKINGTON-ROGERS 
(Headmaster, Retford Grammar School.) 
Retford, Notts. 


THE FUTURE OF MILK 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Si1r,—In reference to your article on October 1st regarding 
the milk position, I should like to point out that the National 
Association of Creamery Proprietors have for four or five 
years been pressing for a Milk Reorganization Scheme to pro- 
tect the interests of both the producers and manufacturers, 
and it was only last spring that the National Farmers’ Union 
changed their attitude and asked the Government to appoint 
a Commission of Enquiry. 

Where Mr. A. P. McDougall gets his information that there 
is only 10 per cent. “ surplus milk” in the country I am 
unable to ascertain, for by the figures available—though 
admittedly incomplete—it will, I think, be found that 25 to 
40 per cent. is nearer the correct amount. That is if we consider 
as surplus (to be) all milk which cannot be used for liquid 
consumption by the public, and exclusive of that used for 
calf feeding. During summer the surplus will be certainly 
about 40 per cent. 

A large quantity of this “surplus”? is made up by the 
farmers themselves into butter and cheese, but a huge amount 
is taken into factories, especially in the South West and 
Midlands of England, and South West of Scotland, whose 
main business is making up into such goods as dried or con- 
densed milk, and milk chocolate, besides cheese and butter. 
These places frequently manufacture over 75 per cent. of their 
intake and have to compete with cheap colonial produce as 
well as that of foreign countries such as Holland, where milk is 
bought at under 4d. per gallon to manufacture into exports 
for the British market. 

With the large increase of milk production, easy motor 
transport and almost all the milk produced being available 
if required for the retail liquid market, a very different 
position from that of fifteen or twenty years ago is before 
us; then only farmers living near town or with good railway 
communication by rail could avail themselves of that then 
Jucrative market. We now find grave disparities of prices 
paid the producers owing to there being this large * surplus,” 
and the manufacturer is placed in the difficult position of 
having to buy in competition with the town liquid market— 
milk which is really ‘ surplus”; and also has to compete 
in his sales with the cheap imported produce named above, 
which is unfair to both producer and manufacturer.—I am, 
Sir, &ce., ALFRED ROWNTREE. 

Coverham, Middleham, Yorkshire. 


GOLD VALUATION 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 

Sir,—Sir Graham Bower's attitude is jejune because he 
seems to think that like the laws of the Medes and Persians 
a currency convention should be unalterable ; it is dis- 
ingenuous because like other advocates of metallic money 
he attaches undue importance to a particular “ breach of 
faith ” while ignoring far more serious ones. It is precisely 
because contractual obligations in general should be observed 
that the Bank of England should never again be authorized 
to sell gold at £3 17s. 10$d. an ounce. Sir Graham ought to 
know that “ convertibility of £1 notes” is largely a fiction, 
for the Act of 1925 only allowed the conversion of sums of 
£1,700 into bullion for export, and in practice convertibility 
had for long applied not to notes but to deposits. As for 
his sovereign of ‘* 123.27447 grains, 11-12 fine” (note the 
precision to the one hundred-thousandth part of a penny (in 
gold) when the precious device has in fact been accompanied 
by an increase of 100 per cent. in the value of money in terms 
of commodities), if he will refer to the Currency and Bank 
Notes Act of 1914, he will find that it only entitled the holder 
of a note to gold coin ‘for the time being ” legal tender. 
This hardly warrants an assumption that sterling should be 
exchangeable into gold at 123 grains to the £ at any future 
time or in any circumstances. 

y” is not that it 
should always be convertible into exactly the same quantity 
of a metal which few people require and the value of which 
in terms of other commodities is subject to considerable 
variation, but that its general purchasing power in terms of 
staple commodities should not vary so as to increase the 
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burden of indebtedness and thus diminish production and 
employment. 

Devaluation appeared inexpedient to the Macmillan Com- 
mittee early in 1931, partly on account of the profession of 
most of its members, partly because Mr. Keynes then con- 
sidered it essential for world recovery that sterling should 
be maintained. In fact, if we had called a monetary con- 
ference in 1929 for a measured devaluation of all currencies, 
the violent slump might have been averted. Our authorities 
preferred other methods, and we were eventually pushed off 
gold not on our own terms but to the advantage of foreign 
speculators.—I am, Sir, &e., GEOFFREY BIDDULPH. 

1 Elwasion Place, Queen’s Gate. 


[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Eb. Spectator.] 





MR. ROOSEVELT’S COURAGE 

[Z'o the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—In your leading article on Mr. Roosevelt and former- 
Mayor Walker you say it is a misfortune that Mr. Roosevelt 
has had to -prosecute action against a leading member of his 
own political party, whilst he is a candidate for the American 
Presidency. You also claim that it is to his credit that he has 
acted with such courage. 

May I say that many of us in New York do not consider 
Governor Roosevelt courageous at all, but cowardly ? The 
investigation into the civic affairs of New York has been going 
on for almost two years now. Frightfully shocking and 
repelling disclosures were made months and months before 
Governor Roosevelt was nominated for the Presidency. In 
the face of disclosures which cried to high heaven to be 
remedied, Governor Roosevelt refused to act, but parried with 
Tammany for its support at the convention at which he knew 
he would be nominated. And not only did Governor Roose- 
velt remain absolutely passive in the face of horrible disclosures 
unearthed by Mr. Seabury, but he actually became annoyed 
when Mr. Seabury remarked that it was time he (Governor 
Roosevelt) began to do something about the disclosures: 
In fact, instead of supporting Mr. Seabury, Governor Roosevelt 
went out of his way to criticize him, and also two eminent New 
York clergymen who wrote the Governor, pleading with him to 
take some action. It was not until the Governor saw that 
public opinion in New York City (and particularly inthe Press) 
was set against his passive stand that he began to take any 
notice of the evils which Mr. Seabury had so patiently and 
carefully exposed. 

Had Governor Roosevelt taken a strong and definite stand 
against Tammany he would have won hundreds of thousands 
of men and women to him in the coming election. Instead, 
he has got himself a reputation for playing to all sides, and 
particularly to the Tammany side because of the tremendous 
influence it exerts on the votes of many New Yorkers.— 
I am, Sir, &c., E. SincLtatrnR HERTELL, 

665 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


THE NEW COMMONWEALTH 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.} 
Srr,—Your generous note with reference to The New Common- 
wealth in the Spectator dated October 8th is much appreciated. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to add some particulars for the 
benefit of any readers of the Spectator who may wish to 
know more about us. 

The New Commonwealth is an international society founded 
and sponsored by persons from many different countries, 
who contend that, given the fact of political nationalism and 
the tenacity of old habits and traditions, any machinery of 
inter-State relations depending merely on sweet reasonableness 
is bound to be inadequate as a guarantee of peace. We 
recognize that the League of Nations as established in 1919 
is only an embryo, and we suggest that the experience of 
thirteen years, culminating in the Sino-Japanese dispute, 
has shown that the machinery needs overhauling, much in 
the same way as the Confederation of States in America 
was transformed after eight years’ trial into a Federation. 
Two pieces of social machinery, we maintain, are essential 
and urgent—and I might emphasize the order in which our 
proposition is stated. We advocate: (1) the provision of a 
proper international magistracy for the reconsideration of 
treaties (i.e., implementing Article 19 of the Covenant), and 


—,~ 
— 


(2) the creation of an international force as. the Sanction of 
international law and as a guarantee of security for all nations 
Lord Davies (author of The Problem of the Twentieth Century) 
is the moving spirit of this new enterprise, and Treasurer af 
the Society. The Right Hon. G. N. Barnes is Presiden 
and all particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. Horsrart Carrer, — 
The New Commonwealth, Mowbray House, Secretary, 
Norfolk Street, W.C. 2. ’ 


THE BIBLE AND KING JAMES I 
[To the Editor of the Specrator. | 
Sir,—The dedication of the Authorized Version has, of course, 
no spiritual value, but it is an exceedingly interesting historical 
document which can, therefore, never be wholly an “ ang. 
chronism.”” However fulsome the matter, the language is 
magnificent English, setting a standard that might be sought 
with profit to-day. Your correspondent probably resents it on 
the ground of its obsequions tone. No historian would fin 
that an intolerable objection, for it was merely characteristic of 
the age. Compare Coverdale’s dedication of his Bible ty 
Henry VIII. Again, though James I was in some ways an 
unpleasant character, he was the most scholarly of our Sover. 
eigns since King Alfred, and he had summoned the Hampton 
Court Conference to which we owe the Version for which we 
should for ever thank him. The translators’ feelings must be 
judged in the light of their recollections of the reign of Queen 
Mary I, and their expectation until 1587 that Mary, Queen of 
Scots, might reign. Under neither Mary would the translation 
have been authorized as it was by James for whose succession 
they were genuinely thankful on that account.—I am, Sir, &e, 
ERAstvs, 
GERMANY’S CLAIM 
[To the Editor of the SrectTator.] 

Sir,—It is important at the present moment that the public 
opinion abroad should be helped to secure a clearer under. 
standing, than can be obtained from our official communica- 
tions, of the several values of the main bodies of political 
opinion in Germany. 

There are those, firstly——an always diminishing number— 
whose spirit was broken by the issue of the War and by the 
Treaty of Versailles. They accepted, and may be thought 
to continue to acquiesce in, the relegation of Germany to 
the position of a second-rate power. Their spokesmen repre- 
sented us after the War, and have been too often in contact 
with the representatives of the Allies not to have given rise 
to a false impression that our nation as a whole has Icst 
something of its sense of dignity, and even of its self-respect, 

Secondly, there are those of whom Hitler is the leader 
and the moving spirit. Since the day when, despairing of 
the State, he became almost a lonely voice erying in the 
wilderness, the inspiration of his personal force and of the 
national revival he preached has spread like wildfire through 
literally millions of our people. Our younger generation 
sees in him the prophet of their rebellion against the humiliating 
position too long imposed upon our country. It has abandoned 
the hope of meeting with justice or faith between nations. 
Every week the number has been growing of those who could 
see no cure but desperate remedies for conditions as desperate 
economically as they are depressing politically. For such 
a conviction death has no fears: many will only welcome 
its occasion. 

To yet a third body I myself claim to belong ; and upon 
the character assumed by the international situation now 
developing it must depend whether we shall have the whole 
nation with us, or but small support. It is our belief that 
there are wider courses than those dictated by feelings of 
despair. But to be able to pursue them we must be able 
first to remove the causes that inevitably provoke suc 
feelings ; and, for effecting this in Germany, the prospect 
of a peaceful revision of the Treaty of Versailles is a primary 
condition. For years, to this end, we have welcomed every 
responsible voice that could give us such hope. In 1921 
Mr. Lloyd George insisted that regard should be paid te 
the few clauses in the Treaty which protect Germany’: 
rights. In January, 1931, Mr. Henderson threatened te 
call to account those who abused their power over the Germat 
and Ukranian minorities entrusted to them. Mr. MacDonald’s 
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opening speech at the Lausanne Conference breathed again 
a spirit of broad and human understanding. Wherever we 
could find encouragement to persist in our policy of moderation 
we have made use of it. And, in doing so, we have felt 
ourselves to be pursuing the same aims as our President, 


‘qs Dr. Briining when Foreign Secretary, and as Herr von 


Papen ; whom we hold to be no less deserving of our confidence. 

With his policy in so far as it has been developed we are 
also in agreement. An understanding with France such as 
may heal the century-long strife between cir nations. <A 
peaceful revision of the Treaty of Versailles—if need be slowly 
and step by step—to remove such intolerable situations as 
that which renders our Eastern frontier an ever-growing 
threat to the Peace of Europe. In this context I may recall 
my father’s words, written upon his deathbed to Mr. Mac- 
Donald: “Tam certain we shall have to wait a number of 
years; and I shall leave as my last words to my own country- 
men— Be patient.” But I feel it my duty, also, to include 
in this letter a clear warning : Unless the hope of an eventual 
revision of the Versailles Treaty becomes evident, Germany 
will never rest content to look for its deliverance to a policy 
of peace.” 

Soldierly virtues are vital to our race, as they are to yours. 
We seek to direct them into the right channel: to restrain 
them from the wrong. But should the policy of moderation 
and patience fail to find its necessary support, in our just 
treatment as a nation, Herr von Papen would have the 
weight of the whole nation behind him, in preparing for a 
struzgle which should break shackles that were not otherwise 
to be loosed, 

I come to Sir John Simon’s note to us, with its sequel, 
M, Herriot’s speech. It has been tragic to observe the num- 
bers of my countrymen, hitherto with us in our policy of 
moderation, who have been driven by this note and speech 
into the ranks of those who advocate counsels of despair. 
I give expression to a universal opinion in Germany—and 
surely also to one more widely held ?—when I say that such 
a tone could never have been used to any nation but a nation 
disarmed, and one to which all equality of position was 
denied: when I say also that this ‘lawyer's lecture” can 
only be interpreted as meaning that the introduction to Part V 
of the Versailles Treaty was intentionally worded with such 
cunning as would prevent Germany ever being able to claim 
it as binding. We are left to choose between the interpre- 
tations that a solemn undertaking has been broken, or that 
it is admitted to be verbal trickery. We do not wish to 
rearm now, but only to modernize our armaments within 
the limits of our present estimates, in fashion similar to Seandi- 
and for the same reasons. 
our moral right to re-arm, 


navia, Switzerland and Holland, 
But whoever denies at this date 
unless Other nations now radically disarm on the same prin- 
ciples, is denying us equality as a nation and is driving us 
out thereby from the League of Nations. 

We do not seek to tear up the Treaty of Versailles, but 
ty secure its suitable revision. It is the Treaty itself which 
indicates how this may be done. I will give but one example. 
Part V of the Treaty of Versailles begins with the words - 
“To render possible the beginning of a universal reduction 
of armaments among all Nations.” This is no other than a 
reaflirmation of Point 4 of the Treaty of the 14 Points — 
concluded by my father with President Wilson, and subse- 
quently broken at  Versailles—-which undertakes — the 
“Exchange of adequate guarantees so that armaments shall 
be reduced to the lowest standard compatible with internal 
security.”’—I am, Sir, &e.,  Berritonp, Prince or BapEn, 

Schloss Salem (Baden). 


THE BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 
[To the Editor of the Spvcvavror.| 

Siz,In view of reports current in the Press regarding the 
Withdrawal of the £25,000 Government publicity grant to 
the British Industries Fair, perhaps a brief statement of 
the present situation will reassure any who may have been 
fearing that-the shutters were about to be put up on the 
Empire's biggest * shop window.” 

On the contrary, next February's display p-omises to be 
larger than ever. Already 344,290 square feet of space 
have been applied for at Olympia and at the Court of Honour 
at the White City (where the furniture section will be housed), 


an increase of more than 35,000 feet on last year; and the 
textiles display at the White City will also be larger than 
at the last Fair. At Birmingham the available space has 
actually been booked up without the usual organized approach 
to intending exhibitors. So strong indeed is the belief ef 
manufacturers in the Fair that they have of their own accord 
written in such numbers asking for space that the Fair 
buildings at Castle Bromwich are already full up and literally 
overflowing into sections now being organized outside the 
main buildings there. 

[t is, in short, a matter not of opinion but of plain figures 
that next year’s British Industries Fair will have a bigger 
display than ever of goods to offer to buyers from the Empire 
and beyond. Nobody disputes that fact. What certain 
exhibitors do dispute is whether it be true economy to lop 
off the grant of £25,000 for making the Fair known abroad, 
and whether the expedient suggested for replacing at least 
part of this £25,000 be a wise one. 

On the latter point 1 understand that an official announce- 
ment is shortly to be made; but meanwhile it ought to be 
remembered that, while advertising has of necessity been 
“cut,” the business of telling buyers about the Fair has 
not ceased by any manner of means. Seores of thousands 
of them have already been asked to the Fair; they have 
been told of its scope ; and there is no doubt at all that next 
February will find them flocking as heretofore to Olympia, 
the White City and Castie Bromwich.—1 am, Sir, &c., 

House of Commons, SAV. Gro. M. Gin.err, MP. 

(Secretary to the Department of 


Overseas Trade, 1929-1931). 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tae “ Sereraror,” Ocroser 13raq, 1832. 

Woe thought the breed of * Charlies,’ with their lanterns and 
greatcoats, had been extinet ; but it appears there are still a few 
specimens surviving. At the Mansionhouse on Wednesday, a 
young man was brought up, charged with having been drunk on 
the preceding night. Those who had most reason to complain 
declined pressing the charge against him, being satisfied at the 
humility and regret which he manifested. The watchman said 
he hoped the Lord Mayor would not let the gentleman go without 
* illumination ’’ for his trouble. 

*You mean remuneration, I suppose ?” 
Watchman—* Surely, my Lord. It’s the practice, you 
my Lord, when a watchman is knocked about by a gentleman 
in the streets, for the Haiderman to tell the gentleman as knocks 

him about to illuminate the watchman.” 

* But | haven't heard a word about vour being knocked about ; 


giving him some 
The Lord Mayor 


Soo, 


how does it happen to come in at the tail of the business ?° 
He kieked my lantern, and knocked about my coat, as T was 
indi he assaulted me in other ways.” 


in 








just a going to put on, " 
But you weren't in your coat when he knocked it about 


“No, but please you, my Lord, it was just the same thing.” 


9 


Poetry 


Riverscape 


Inro your arms your gray olives withdrawing, 

Gray stony hills, you lie watching aloof 

Rhone lying couched “neath the sky's pale roof, 
Rhone with his eypresses massed on the bank, 
Dead reeds and poplars that shiver and clank, 
Rhone running blue through a snow-powdered land. 


(Springs from the earth what pictured exhalation ? 
Heart, you remember! “I'was Tigris then, for Rhone ; 
Gray hills of Persia, a pinnacled desolation, 

Snow-capt they rimmed the river-wrinkled plain ? 

See, “tis no mist that stars with eyes once known, 
Eyes that I loved ! the dead have come again !) 


Stony gray hills, from my thought draw apart ! 

Leave me alone with the land of my heart ; 

1 would see only that sole river run — 

That wintry sun 

The waste slow thawing ! 

Would see them again, my friends where they stand, 

Eyes under hand 

Watching the battle draw near wherein died 

Youth and my friends - who were friendship’s pride ! 
Epwarp THomrson. 
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A Personally Conducted Tout wt 
An Outline for Boys and Girls and their Parents. Edited by tous happening, we turned to the index. But all to no ava 7 
Naomi Mitchison, (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) Under the letter © we drew a blank. J yielded no bette -— “ge 
Mrs. Mircurson, in her Outline for Boys and Girls and their — result. Sir James Jeans and Jenghis Khan carried us Straight er I 
Parenis, has embarked upon so large an editorial adventure — to * Jews, Palestine restored to.” Nor, turning from Work ee app 
that criticism must be preceded by a sincere tribute of respect history to the History of Ideas, which follows it, could We fig ae id 
to the adventurer, John Stow, writing in the sixteenth any compensation. There is, it is true, a penultimate par, I 
century of a play performed at Clerkenwell, said that it graph entitled Religion ; but this, omitting all reference to thy a he 
‘lasted eight days and was of matters from the beginning of — mystical or numinous aspect of religion, does little enough , : fom, 
the world.” Mrs. Mitchison’s compendium of knowledge does fill up the void in Mrs. Mitchison’s personally conducted toy pr 
not last eight days, and that is because it is too interesting to | pound human experience. What, after all, are a few Victoriy shee 
trifle with. It is, however, * of matters from the beginning of — pepressions compared with the gigantic repression Which ge respons? 
the world,” for it treats of Science, Civilization, Art, Physics, sanctions? What real understanding of civilization ep sant 
Astronomy, Chemistry, Physiology, Psychology, Biology, he built upon a survey which contains no reference to th beck to 
Architecture, Painting, the Family, the World, Government, — evolution of religious consciousness through Hebrew literature IB costs th 
Economics, Dancing, Writing, Music, the Past, the Present, — and to its culmination in the dynamic of Christianity? 4) hamew 
and the Future. A kind of unity is given to this varied whole that her contributors can make of these matters seem to be BE to low 
by the fact that the writers of its twenty-three sections are passing references to the more noxious reactions of mediaeval ff through 
selected less for the ** publicity *’ value of their names (most of — ee¢lesiasticism. And on the top of it all comes Mr. Skeppers shee, 1 
which are unfamiliar to the general reader) than for a par- astonishing account of the unpleasing domestic habits of gnglish 
ticular attitude of mind which the editor has succeeded in protestants! tp eis 

stamping upon the whole work. With the help of gay and : : ee ; rae 

Her a Nad introductions, including pent notes onthe .. It is true that the practice of sgnoring what one does no! ag 
contributors, she manages to carry her main idea logically a — oe — peegmnpanite. mn ad wey —_——- ow lictato’ 
forward from the physical to the social sciences, and through education. é he only possible excuse for it in Mrs. Mitchison' : <s 
civilization to aestheties. ‘Thus, the reader is conscious at all eed is that it — & compensating distortion to Chat which i ur 
points of a consistently rationalistic approach to the subjects a aeesetciaer cnmnny — eh onte —— frown pani 
dealt with, and of a militant determination to challenge, in the _ the past. All the ah it isa pity that she has not resiste ee 
name of clear thinking and the twenticth century, every —_ temptation and given us a balanced view, for she has the aa ss 
accepted convention, prejudice or taboo which surrounds wit and understanding to do it if she chooses. aie 
such subjects as the family, private property and religion. it As regards individual contributions there is room for praiy pee 
is not necessary to add sex, for though it is unreservedly dis- and blame. Mr. Auden’s chapter on Writing is contentioy ticular 
cussed by Mrs. Mitchison’s team, so it is elsewhere. Indeed, and obscure. Mr. Gleadowe, writing of Visual Art, refers to second 
one sometimes gets the impression that Church congresses — Dutch imitative painting between the fourteenth and sever & at to 
discuss little else. teenth centuries. ‘ About the same time,” he adds, “a fey co-opel 
Now in general this particular approach is refreshing. It is Italians worked hard for similar results.” This is his soe § pation 
one of the characteristics which makes the book so readable. — reference to Italian art, and it seems to us inadequate. On the profit | 
It may prejudice its entry into the curricula of Eton or — other hand, Mrs, Mitchison’s treatment of Law and Governmet Bo oy 
Downside, but one book cannot expect to be received every- is logical and comprehensive without being dry. The earlier Fj. slip 

where, Nevertheless, it involves some really damaging chapters on the physical sciences are uniformly illuminating— 

omissions and distortions. We find, for example, an Outline — or so they appear to a reader wholly unlearned in their subject 

of World History which makes free use of the letters B.c. and== matter. And Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis writing on Archite- 

A.D. without any reference to their origin. Thinking that = fure, rises, illustrations and all, to a very high peak 
perhaps we had overlooked some terse summary of 2 momen- — excellence, —~ 
0: 

e 

Central Banking cal 
her wi 
The Art of Central Banking. By R. G. Hawirey. (Longmans, action of the Central Banks designed to keep the price-levd  ladyli 
Green and Co. 18s.) stable. When commodity prices have, as at the present time, — “We 
Tuere is a legend that in the Treasury they lock Mr. Hawtrey fallen a long way below costs, Mr. Hawtrey unhesitatingly Eliot 
recommends * Reflation,” so he urges that the Central Banks 


away in some lonely eyrie (deprive him of writing materials) 
and express a hope that he will * have a good think.” After 
iwo or three weeks, paper and a pen are brought, and he is 
asked to write down the results of his meditation. How he 
enjoys this quaint discipline is not known, but the world has 
certainly been the gainer by it. Mr. Hawtrey has now for 
some years been recognized as one of the four or five most 
independent economists in the country, yielding nothing in 
this regard to Professor Hayck, Mr. Keynes, or Mr. D. H. 
Robertson. A few years ago, when he was breaking new 
theoretical ground (in ‘Currency and Credit *’), he was often 
quite as obscure as he was original, but nowadays his theory 
is more applied than pure, he has become more interested in 
the actual than the conceivable, and his readers have an alto- 
gether easier time of it. In The Art of Central Banking, as in 
his previous work. Mr. Hawtrey has always in his mind two 
propositions which to him are fundamental, one of which has 
passed into current theory. while the other is still hotly dis- 
puted. The first is that to the monetary theorist credit is much 
more important than currency, and that the central problem 
of financial theory would exist in its present form, even if 
there such thing as legal tender paper-money, 
still less gold or silver. The second proposition, or group of 
ideas, is that the * trade cycle is a purely monetary phenc- 
menon,” that it has its origin in the inherent instability of 
credit (i.¢e., on the fact that any general rise or fal! in price 
tends to be cumulative) and that it can only be averted by 


were ho 




























should keep the loan rates low and should persist in ** pump- hopin: 
ing money into circulation by * open-market purchases of surfiac 
securities,” until prices are raised to the point where onc read | 
more they cover costs. ‘The Bank of England and the— er 
Federal Reserve Banks between them can regulate credit for more 
the world,” and by implication save it, according to Mr that 
Hawtrey. think 
Those who, like myself, hanker after inflationary measures, thoug 
but are bothered by the alleged difficulties of technique, leisur 
will be refreshed by such an unqualified and unashamed itself. 
statement of the gospel from such a_ sophisticated source — Same 
Our academic appetites will be more satisfied by his brilliant, > than 
though highly controversial interpretation of financial history, — Germ 
1922-1932, a miracle of controlled statistics. Mr. Hawtrey Th 
categorically indicts the Central Banks of London, New York Visit 
and Paris for the crash of autumn, 1929, the depression of life ¢ 
1929-32, and the crisis of 1931-2. “The calamities of thef don't 
last three years have been caused not by mere absence of F were 
co-operation, but by a disastrously synchronized unwisdom.” well 
His treatment of French and American policy amounts in the for i 
end to the usual charge of “ sterilization,” though it contains chiet 
many unconventional features. For example, he thinks arose 
that America was making a very fair job of “ ironing out the her { 
trade cycle ~* until she took fright at the Wall Street speculator perf 
and stopped us by stopping prosperity; that it was not the the 
crash of 1929 or the unsound position reached by that time blac 
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hut the failure to expand credit afterwards that prolonged 
depression after 1930, and that, in the case of F rance, it Was 
ess malice than negligence with regard to her banking law 
yhich should be blamed for her ruinous accumulation of 
wld. It is when he criticizes England that the novelty of 
his approach is most obvious. Mr. Hawtrey differs from 
other economists in finding the chief effect of a rise or fall 
in the British bank rate not on this country but on the world, 
And he insists that the raising of the British bank rate in 
qutumn, 1929, and its retention at a high level in 1980, and 
subsequently, was as important as any other cause in pro- 
voking and preserving depression, in view of Britain’s ** special 
responsibilities.” Space permits one comment only. ‘Mr. 
Hawtrey is at no special pains to blame England for going 
back to the gold standard at a parity that made higher our 
gosts than those of the rest of the world, What he has found 
plameworthy in our policy from 1924 onwards was our failure 
to lower our bank rate, establish easy credit conditions 
throughout the world, and so bring wholesale prices every- 
where, including England, up to the point at which they covered 
English costs. In other words, if we had only had the courage 
to lose a little gold at the beginning, we could have saved 
everybody, ourselves not least. 

But has London, in fact, possessed the power of credit 
dictatorship attributed to her by Mr. Hawtrey ? If not, and if 
her national interests were to be protected, her ** deflationary ” 
measures Were ON Many occasions necessary so long as she 
remained on the gold standard. Mr, Hawtrey has called the 
dominant chapter in his book the * Art of Central Banking.” 
But are there not two such arts? One aims at serving the 
national, the other the international interest. It used to be 
assumed that independent pursuit of the first aim by each par- 
ticular country efficiently conduced to the achievement of the 
second, Mr. Hawtrey goes to the opposite extreme and sts 
out to demonstrate that even where there is no conscious 
co-operation, each Central Bank can pursue the policy inter- 
nationally ideal without endangering and indeed with maximum 
profit to the people of its own country. But in a book where 
somuch is subtle and precise, the proof of this one convention 
is slipshod and neglected. F. A, PAKENHAM, 


A Page Out of “ Cranford” 


letters of Mrs. Gaskell and Charles Eliot Norton, 1855-1865. 
With Introduction by Jane Whitehill. (Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 10s. 6d.) 

Mes. Gasketn has long been regarded, in her life as well as 

her works, as a typical figure of the Victorian age, discreet, 

ladylike, tranquil, ‘* playful,’ as Mr. Lillyvick said, * but 
sewerely proper,’ and these letters to her friend Charles 

Eliot Norton confirm the impression, Some readers may 

turn over the leisurely pages with gathering impatience, 

hoping that something will soon occur to break the smooth 
surface, but that is not the way to read them. They must be 
read in the spirit in which they were written, and then there 
emerges from them the best of all things, charm, and what 
Mrs. Gaskell, it is true, laments 
that life in 1861 was such a rush that she has no time to 
think or to write a “ proper” letter, but who would have 
thought it? The letters flow on in a quiet current of infinite 
leisure, and they all seem to have been written at Cranford 
itself. Her husband, the Rev. William Gaskell, was of the 
same imperturbable quality as she : he wanted nothing better 
than to sit in his study at Plymouth Grove, translating 


| German hymns and composing Unitarian sermons. 


The happiest time in Elizabeth Gaskell’s experience was her 
visit to Rome in 1857: years afterwards she said that her 
life culminated there. “ I shall never be so happy again. I 
don't think I was ever so happy before. They (those days) 
Were the tip-top point of our lives.” But she had worries as 
well of a very acute order, and of these she scarcely speaks, 
for it was the mode not to talk of disagreeable things. The 
chief of them, no doubt, was the frantic disturbance that 
arose on the publication of her Life ef Charlotte Bronté. All 
her tenderness and her love had been lavished on producing a 
perfect, an angelical portrait of her friend, and to increase 
the radiance she had wrought 2 background of appalling 
blackness. But she had been very careless in accepting 
stories without scrutiny ; she was threatened with two libel 


actions, and Charlotte’s father said that he had not known he 
had an enemy in the world till he read what her friend had to 
say about him. Mrs. Gaskell by public apology and subse- 
quent omissions avoided the libel actions, but the episode 
made such a misery for her that she wrote no more serious 
work for years, and contemplated publishing her future works 
in America only. But her reason for that is never mentioned 
in these letters : her chief preoccupations about them are the 
difficulty of finding out when the American mail goes, her 
inability to mend quill pens, and her repugnance to purchase 
good paper to write on owing to the expense. There surely 
is Cranford again. We recall Miss Smith’s horror of cutting 
the string of parcels instead of untying it. 

Her visit to Oxford evidently ranked next in thrilling 
interest to her visit to Rome: it was a landmark indeed. 
Kither the University Congregation or Convocation (she is 
not sure which) had lately passed a statute enabling Pro- 
fessors to marry and yet retain their office, but a personal 
application must be made to the Congregation (or Convocation) 
by each uxorious Professor, and it either received their 
permit or was turned down, in which case the Professor was 
doomed to celibacy. Mr. Jowett, tutor of Balliol and Regius 
Professor of Greek, wanted to marry ‘* nobody in particular,” 
says Mrs. Gaskell, but just to marry, and his permit was 
refused him. ... Her account of it all is as vivid and 
exciting, and somehow as mysterious, as the burglar-scare in 
Cranford. But surely Mr. Jowett wanted to marry somebody 
very particular, named Florence Nightingale, and it seems 
reasonable to suppose that it was Victorian discretion that 
made Mrs. Gaskell assure her correspondent that he had no 
individual lady in view. Then the “little quiet Prince of 
Wales,” known as “ Wales of Christ Church,” was an under- 
graduate at that time: Mrs. Gaskell thought that the strong 
feeling among his contemporaries against ** King-puppets,” 
Church-rates and the Thirty-Nine Articles would surely keep 
him from becoming another Charles I, and she was quite 
right, for the little quiet Prince, subsequently Edward VII, 
never showed the slightest symptoms of this dangerous 
tendency. 

And all the time it is Miss Matty seeing Oxford, thrilled, 
delighted, slightly confused, and glad, after the ** excitement 
of a party,” to be back at Cranford again, where, in the rush 
of life, she finds time to write Mr. Norton a letter of twenty- 
five hundred words about it. He tells her of the Model 
Houses for the poor in New York, equipped with bathrooms, 
and Miss Matty says that throws a new light on America : 
she thought it entirely consisted of gorges full of tropical 
vegetation and infested by alligators. To all lovers of that 
entrancing little dame this correspondence is cordially 
recommended, Kk. F. BENSON. 


A Poet’s Theology 


God Without Thunder: An unorthodox Defence of Ortho- 

doxy. By John Crowe Ransom. (Gerald Howe. 4s. 6d.) 
THERE are certain services which only the saints and the poets 
can render to religion : and among these some things perhaps 
which the poets can do better than the saints, because they 
have fewer scruples about the pain which they may inflict 
on their adversaries. They share at least to some extent the 
saintly power of discerning the real from the sham in the realm 
of the spirit, and have at hand an instrument by which to 
share their vision with their fellow-men. Mr. Ransom is a 
poet who grew up among theologians. He has plainly in- 
herited that thirst for ultimates which lies behind all living 
theology, and alone can teach man what religion ought to be. 
Thus equipped, he looks out on a world which has largely lost 
religion and sought to fill the gap with substitutes ; and “as a 
consequence been stricken with an unheard of poverty of 
mind and unhappiness of life.” Those ** devout keepers of the 
mvths ” who held the secret of eternal life have lost prestige ; 
and the quasi-scientifie, quasi-philanthropic and wholly man- 
centred piety which is being offered by their successors— the 
* disguised pantheisms and sentimental immanentisms ~ 
which Von Hiigel so unsparingly condemned—can never 
satisfy the metaphysical hunger of man. 


Because he is both a poet and a man of common sense, un- 
deceived by the arrogant claims of the modern mind, Mr, 
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Ransom recognizes the hopeless inadequacy of the utilitarian 
and scientific God of popular apologetic over against the 
inexhaustibly rich and many-levelled world of experience. 
Though their names are not mentioned—for he seems far more 
familiar with his enemies than with his friends—he really 
stands with Barth and Otto in their steady insistence on the 
unsearchable transcendence of God, the non-rational element 
in reality, their denial of the claims of reason to measure the 
Divine ; and with all those who view with horror the ever- 
increasing grip of mechanization on life, its claim to pronounce 
on reality. Thus he is acutely sensitive to the absurdity of 
that quasi-scientific religion which conceives of God as a 
supreme evolutionist, and tends to identify Him with a 
creative process mere and more conceived in terms of accelera- 
tion: a faith in the religious credentials of mere bustle 
now so widespread that it has become a commonplace of 
American preaching to urge men to “ put their lives on a 
dynamic basis.” 

“Our God accelerates like a machine and we must do likewise. 
This is without any question one of the most fantastic of the world’s 
religions. This God, for monstrosity and cruelty, compares 
favourably with Moloch.” 

Noting the provenance of most of Mr. Ransom’s awful 
examples-——e.g., the pious scientist who invites us to find the 
word ** Service ” written across the starry vault of heaven 
English readers may be tempted to the arrogant reflection 
that we could hardly produce anything quite so fatuous at 
home. It is true that scientific thinkers of the quality of Sir 
James Jeans and Sir Arthur Eddington can be trusted to state 
their speculations on reality with dignity and moderation. 
But they do not fare very much better than their American 
contemporaries under Mr. Ransom’s analysis : 

* The false God they would worship is God the mathematician, 
and the error lies in assuming that he could have created a world 
like this, limited as he is to the principles of mathematics which 
they themselves have inanaged to decipher. The mathematical 
God is only another Logos. The evolutionists have had one, the 
mechanists have had another; the scientists like to have Gods in 
their own respective images. But one of these Gods is just as 
limited as the other. . . It remains always for the laity, the lovers 
of human experience, to testify that the event is more than any 
scientist has reckoned, and the creative genius behind it more 
mysterious than any scientist is likely to see. The * Mysterious 
Universe’: a mathematician is not likely to have the right equip- 
anent to Uluminate this subject! The true God must be a lay God.” 

This lay God, alone adequate in His otherness to the un- 
plumbed richness of Reality, and therefore to be adored 
rather than understood, is revealed to man under the humbling 
veils of myth and symbol: the * substantial beings ” and 
artistic constructions, whereby we actualize something of that 
Reality which is beyond our feeling and our thought. Here 
it is that we reach Mr. Ransoin’s * unorthodox defence ” of 
orthodoxy, whether of the Eastern or Western type— though 
he plainly prefers the Greek to the Latin and Anglican 
Churches, as being Jess tainted by the industrial heresies of 
the West, and more concerned to safeguard the mystery and 
awfulness of the Divine. It is true that he includes in the 
realm of Myth much to which the orthodox must give historic 
status ; and sometimes spoils his own case by relapses into 
modernisi of an obviously second-hand and rather out-of-date 
type. Yet those who are fighting the battle of the Super- 
natural will find him a loyal and vigorous fellow-soldier, and 
can afford to ignore the peculiarities of the weapous with 
Which his victories are won, EVELYN UNDERHILL, 


In Queen Anne’s Day 


England under Queen Anne: Ramillies and the Union with 


Scotland. By George Macaulay Trevelyan. (Longinan. 21s.) 
fn second volume of Professor Trevelyan’s history of 
Queen Anne’s reign is as excellent as the first. It is as 


readable as his great-uncle’s history. which stopped at the 
death of William IIE and which he is continuing, and it 
is much better informed and far more judicial in temper. 


The volume covers less than five yeurs, from the clese of 
1704 to the spring of 1709, but those were eventful and 
critical years at home and abroad and the narrative is close 


packed rather than diffuse. 


Jn France Marlborough was winning victories whenever 


—__ 
<<, 


the French would stand to fight and whenever the 
would let their troops move. In Spain Peterborough 
the Archduke Charles were trying to oust the Bourbon Pp 
from the throne in face of a people who were at first hesj 
and then hostile. Gibraltar, taken in 1704, was held With 
difficulty through a long siege. Minorea was captured bya 
brilliant stroke of Stanhope’s. The Pretender’s Invasion of 
Scotland, with a French squadron, was foiled by the English 
Navy and the luck of the weather. At home the strife of 
parties was as bitter as the war to which it was closely 
related. The Whigs, mainly the commercial interest, were 
the war-party, and therefore had to be conciliated by Marl. 
borough. On the other hand, the Tories were for Chur) 
and Queen, and for peace with a France that supported the 
Stuart rather than the Hanoverian succession, and Anne, 
as a devout Churchwoman, preferred the Tories to the Whigs, 
Thus Marlborough, himself a Tory, though his redoubtable 
Duchess Sarah was a Whig, had to walk warily if he were tg 
carry on the war, keep on terms with the Queen and remain 
a dutiful husband. This complex of difficulties, personal and 
political, is the feature of Anne’s reign, and it is exceedingly 
well presented by Professor Trevelyan. 


om 


His battle scenes are not claborated but they are clear, 
Ramillies was Marlborough’s most complete victory ; it 
destroyed a French army and gave the conqueror all Flanders 
at a stroke. The swift planning of the attack and the 
accurate timing of its several phases—the resolute feint on 
the right, the shifting of the cavalry from right to left centre 
while our infantry grumbled at the order to retreat, and 
then the tremendous central charge and double outflanking 
movement on the left--were never surpassed even by the 
Duke. His own narrow escape from French cavalry in the 
centre, where his aide-de-camp, Brington, was killed while 
helping him on to a fresh horse, gave the right personal 
touch to the story. Oudenarde, two years later, was a 
scramble rather than a set piece, but it was nearly as effective, 
And the author does not fail to describe the gallant but rather 
crusty Webb's defence of the Ostend convoy at Wynendad, 
which Mr. Shandy delighted to recall, and Peterborough’s 
capture of Montjuich at Barcelona. 


The greatest event of the period was unquestionably the 
Scottish Union, and it is good to find not merely a lucid account 
of the negotiations by which the Union was brought about, 
but also two chapters describing Scotland in Anne’s day. 
Professor Trevelyan does not exaggerate the poverty of the 
land and the people, but his plain account will surprise a good 
many readers who view pre-Union Scotland through the spec- 
tacles of Sir Walter Scott. Scotland at that time was probably 
much poorer than Ireland, and the Lowland peasantry, to say 
nothing of the Highlanders, were miserably housed and always 
on the verge of starvation because of their primitive methods 
of tillage. The towns were very small and commerce was much 
restricted. The description enables one to understand hew 
great was the temptation to share in England's colonial trade, 
even if it meant the surrender of the separate Parliament that 
had become since 1689 a real power in the Jand. Professor 
Trevelyan does not fail to mention Defoe’s good work for the 
Union when he was living in Edinburgh as Harley’s sectet 


agent— and also writing vigorously for his own London journal. 
Indeed, the author never forgets the personal touches— some- 
times perhaps, as in St. John’s case, a little scandalous— which 


make history live. ‘The reader of this fascinating volume will 
await anxiously the next, which will complete the story of 4 


memorable reign. 


Edgar Wallace 

Edgar Wallace. By His Wife. 12s. 6d ) 

DeurinG the War a typist of cighteen once answered an adver 
tisement in the * Situations Vacant ” column of a newspaper. 
A fortnight passed. She took it for granted that the situation 
had been filled, and obtained another position. ‘Then came @ 
telegram from the still nameless advertiser, saying that he 
would receive her at his flat near Piccadilly at half-past eight 
on the following evening. Her father forbade her to go, but 
reacted to this parental despotism in a perfeetly normal 
way,” dressed herself to look as grown-up as possible, and 


(Hutchinson. 


she ** 


went to keep the appointinent. “ Pim Edgar Wallace,” said 
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the advertiser, who was late. iS You know who I am, of 
course 2” Em afraid I don’t,” she replied. He kept her in 
conversation until half-past eleven, showing her photographs 
ofhis invalid wife and children, and finally telling her to report 
for work at nine in the morning. She was so late in returning 
home that her father, in a state of “ murderous fury,” was on 
the point of informing the police that his daughter was being 
held against her will in the flat of an unknown man in the West 
End. He declared that he would call on this scoundrel in the 
morning, and would teach him not to make mischief with 
innocent young working girls by means of newspaper adver- 
tisements. He did not carry out his threat, however, and the 
young woman duly reported for work. 

” She worked hard for Edgar Wallace for five years in an 
atmosphere of friendliness before he made it clear, by dis- 
playing symptoms of jealousy of her friends, that he loved her. 
She became his second wife, and grew to admire him as she 
had never admired any other man. ‘ He continued,” she 
says, “ to be superlatively admirable in my eyes to the end.” 
And now she has written an account of him which makes no 
pretensions to literary merit, but has qualities of spontaneity 
and sincerity which are often lacking in more high-flown 
undertakings. It is a hasty patchwork of a book, and the 
chronology is all shot to pieces by enthusiasm, but the en- 
thusiasm is real. Mrs. Wallace was left ‘* worse than penni- 
less,” for her husband's liabilities at the time of his death 
exceeded his assets by £60,000, but she says that those who 
criticize him for this ought to curb their tongues. Like anyone 
who has loved and been loved, Mrs. Wallace is something of a 
philosopher. She believes in values * which even the most 
expert of accountants have no way of appraising,” and finds 
herself rich in the memory of her husband's “ superlative 
goodness.’ We learn that he believed gentleness to be the 
most admirable of qualities, and that his ideal of human fper- 
fection was summed up in the word loving-kindness. Might 
it not be possible to account largely for his popularity by the 
fact that his exceptional energy was allied with a_ real 


. 


benevolence ? 

There is no need to remark that as a producer of books 
Edgar Wallace was phenomenal. He had no idea how many 
he had written. Mrs. Wallace reckons that there are nearly 
two hundred of the novels alone. They are, of course, novels 
in which plot is more important than characterization. So 
little did the author's characters mean to him as characters, 
that a heroine called Joan would soon, in the course of writing, 
become Mary ; and after a few more pages Barbara ; and it 
was one of Mrs. Wallace’s tasks to make sure that Joan re- 
mained Joan to the end. Wallace enjoyed his work, but took 
no lasting pride in it. ‘* Like himself,” says his wife, “* every 
one of his books was a foundling.””. What an extraordinary 
foundling he was! There are photographs of him in these 
pages as a milk-boy, a special constable, a journalist, and a 
tourist in Switzerland. He has to be thought of also as a 
choir-boy, a news-boy, a cabin-boy, a printer's devil, a soldier, 
a Good Templar, a versifier, a War correspondent, a South 
African editor, a playwright and a sportsman. With his 
thirty eups of tea a day, his enormous cigarette-holder, his 
wild generosity, his rhymed letters, his flash of parliamentary 
unbition, his desk with a semi-circular bay cut in it to fit his 
waistline, his touch of inverted snobbery about his humble 
origins, his goodness to children and servants, and the physical 
laziness on which his wife insists, he appears in this book as 
not only a unique but in many ways a delightful character. 

Winiiam PLoMER, 


George Crabb2 


Selections from the Poems of George Crabbe. 
Anthony C. Deane. (Methuen. 3s. 6d.) 
Ir is a disadvantage of centenary cclebrations that, while 
exalting names already among the greatest, they throw the 
rank of genius disproportionate obscurity. 
Crabbe would have returned to favour sasily if his 
centenary had occurred last year, so as to fill the void between 
Hazlitt and Scott. This year the historically minded are 
devoting to Scott whatever attention they can spare from the 
Reform Bill, and Crabbe, who also died in 1832, was never 
more neglected than in the year which gives him a special 


Edited by 


second into 


more 


Claim to remembrance, 


This would be of no importance if Crabbe had been by 
temperament aloof from the multitude, as genius of the highest 
order is said to be. It was not his wish to ery in the wilderness, 
and he was not indifferent to the corruptible reward. In the 
manner of his age he spent his youth in the search for patrons, 
with ultimate success ; and when these friendly potentates 
faded out of his life he entered into zealous competition for the 
patronage of the reading public. When, during twenty years, 
he believed that his popularity was exhausted, he published 
nothing ; but when he found that the new generation welcomed 
his return, he worked with a speed which Scott himself could 
hardly have surpassed, and which, as the critics insisted, was 
incompatible with careful craftsmanship. 

The object of Canon Deane’s little volume is to * convince 
some people to whom he is merely a name that Crabbe is 
worth reading,” and that “he has a place of his own in 
English literature, and holds it without a rival.” If so humble 
a service is needed, every reader will wish success to the 
enterprise. The extracts include all those passages which 
commonly find their way into anthologies, and those which 
are less celebrated will be found to justify their selection. 
Of the editorial work, though it accomplishes the unusual feat 
of creating a desire for more, it is impossible to speak with the 
same unqualified satisfaction. The notes consist for the most 
part of small fragments of biography and appreciative com- 
ments of somewhat menacing authority. Such statements as 
that “this passage was particularly admired by Sir Walter 
Scott,” that “this is the poem which both Fox and Scott 
desired to be read to them when on their death-beds,” and that 
“the extract here presented was an especial favourite of 
Cardinal Newman's,” are likely to divert the reader's 
attention to the anxious examination of his own taste. At 
rare intervals the editor indulges himself in a comment of his 
own, as when he says of The Ancient Mansion that ~ the 
lyric with which it ends shows conclusively how great might 
have been Crabbe’s success outside the narrow limits of the 
heroic style and metre.” This would be more obviously true 
of Sir Eustace Grey, which might well perplex the uninitiated, 
and of which we are told nothing except that * this poem 
was written during a great snowstorm.” Taken as a whole, 
the notes give the impression of severely restrained 
enthusiasm occasionally breaking its bounds. 

It is arguable that the best model for succeeding editors 
of Crabbe was supplied by the poet’s son, in his edition of 
1834. The younger Crabbe seems to have realized that his 
father was peculiarly amenable to friendly advice, and that 
it is impossible fully to understand the poems as a series 
without taking into account those influences of suggestion, 
exhortation, and criticism by which the author was con- 
The case of Crabbe is entirely different in 
What 


sciously guided. 
this respect from that of Wordsworth or of Coleridge. 
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the reviewers thought of Lyrical Ballads is to-day a matter of 
merely curious interest; but their opinion of The Parish 
Register had a visible effect upon The Borough, and the 
reception of The Borough helped to determine the form of 
Tales, and afterwards of Tales of the Hall. The first editor, 
therefore, acted wisely in including in his notes significant 
passages of contemporary criticism, each of which, taken in 
relation to Crabbe’s own words in his Prefaces, helps to 
prepare the reader for the next attempt. We seem to be 
admitted to the artist’s sanctum, and to follow his intention 
as the work proceeds. 

Canon Deane’s account of the early reviewers, in his Intro- 
duction, is hardly adequate, and in one particular is misleading. 
Jeffrey, of the Edinburgh Review, cannot fairly be said to 
have praised Crabbe extravagantly in order to give point to 
his disparagement of the Lake School. He did not commend 
Crabbe as being “loyal to the fine classical tradition,” in 
contrast with Wordsworth, or because his couplets were 
“almost worthy of Pope.” Jeffrey’s hero among modern 
poets was Cowper, whom he revered for having “ made it 
apparent to readers of all descriptions that Pope and Addison 
were no longer to be the models of English poetry ” ; and the 
principal ground of his admiration for Crabbe was that he 
displayed * that kind of strength and originality which we 
meet with in Cowper.” It is to be hoped that Canon Deane 
will succeed in reviving interest in Crabbe, and that that 
revival will lead in turn to the better understanding of Jeffrey. 

The publishers have done their part well by presenting the 
book in an attractive form and at a price which gives it the 
character of a bargain. P. L. Carver. 


Arctic Adventure 


(Blackwood. 15s.) 
Tus is a racy personal narrative of the British Arctic Air 
Route Expedition of 1930-31 by one of its members, who 
treats his hard experiences lightly as a great adventure. The 
story was written with spontaneous vigour, while the memory 


Those Greenland Days. By Martin Lindsay. 
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of incidents was still fresh. It is quite free from any touch y 
boastfulness or self-pity, and makes the reader feel ag if he 
too had been one of the band of young fellows who ignores 
hardships and laughed at danger throughout two Strenuoyy 
seasons in Greenland. It is a vivid sketch of modern Areti 
exploration which should serve as a good appetizer for the More 
substantial official account of the expedition compiled under 
the direction of the leader, Mr. H. G. Watkins, and now in the 
press. 


Mr. Lindsay is generous in appreciation of his comradg 
and especially of his brilliant young leader. Writing, as he 
did, before the tragedy of the second expedition, his tribyt, 
to Watkins is free from regretful eulogy but warm with affe. 
tionate admiration. Watkins is indeed a living figure in t)y 
book, appearing as a perfect organizer, original in outlook, 
quick in decision and unfailing in leadership. Amongst th 
many excellent photographs reproduced as illustrations ther 
are two of rare charm. They are portraits: one of Watkin; 
in his kayak, keen and alert, looking at the future with happy 
confidence ; the other of Courtauld after five months’ solitud 
on the ice-cap, smiling quietly as if at the memory of , 
pleasant dream. 


Mr. Lindsay tells the story of the expedition with realistip 
frankness mellowed by a pleasing humour, for he has the fine 
gift of seizing significant trifles and setting them so as to reflect 
unexpected light on proceedings which might otherwise appea 


The LI 


monotonous. Naturally he is best when narrating his ow 
experiences. These include the voyage of the overcrowdel 
little ‘Quest’ across the North Atlantic by the Fardes ani 
Iceland to the East Greenland coast, the forcing of heavy 
sledges and rebellious dogs up the rough steep glacier ladder ROM. 
to the level ice-cap, the long journey across the snow thousands FRON 
of feet above sea-level, the founding of the central station, PALA 
and five weeks’ residence with one companion in the tent ff} D.S.O., 
about to become famous for Courtauld’s solitary wintering — A roman 


taining al 


HELI 


The personal touch also lightens the story of the winter at the 
base, enjoying ‘* the comparative flesh-pots,’’ tended by laugh: 
ing Eskimo maids, “ quite delightful persons,” listening to 





Daventry when atmospherics permitted, and _ visiting fo en 
weeks at a time the communal dwellings of the Eskimo neigh fF, n hem 
bours. Then comes the terrific ‘‘ ordeal by sledging ”’ in the : 
first vain attempt to relieve Courtauld, which was so near sue F[)C, 
cess that the party knew they were within half a mile of thee, 
tent and could have seen the flag but for the blizzards and More 
smothering drift. Again, after returning to the base on the novels. 
last of his reduced rations, with starving dogs, he makes w UPH 
feel the cruel strain of suspense week after week, while Watkin fj. duc 
was away with the second relief party, and wireless message Amazin; 
tormented those left on the coast by revealing a panic inf 
Europe about Courtauld’s safety in his temporary isolatiof [77 
Finally, Mr. Lindsay charms us with the almost idyllic stoy> 

of his 400-mile sledging trip south-westward across the ice-cap by Me 
to Ivigtut and his spartan-like acceptance of the necessity {uf original. 


—_— 


slaughtering the dogs whose strength and sagacity had made 
the whole expedition a success. 

Nor is the author much less vivid in describing the activitie 
of the parties of which he was not himself a member. He 
pictures the ascent of Mt. Forel, the highest mountain in the 
Arctic regions, by Wager and Stephenson, as if he also half 
toiled up the ice-walls nearly to the summit ; and his report 
of Watkins relieving the ice-cap station is better still. He lets 
us feel how they all admired the cool courage of Courtauld, 
whose conduct in his self-imposed task was just what the 
expected of him, and how they resented the insinuation thit 
they were not able to bring him home again according to plang 


Here 
Sout! 


eee sa 
Of the effect produced by the appearance of the aeroplane ducet 
sent from Sweden, when it was sighted by the returning reli 
party, who had not yet heard of the excitement at home, k~ —_ 


Says: 

‘* The astonishment changed quickly to consternation. Nothinth 
lowers an expedition more in the eyes of the people that matter that 
a scream for help. The last thing that we wanted was for ov 
work to become the Press sensation that certain journalists hat 
made of it.” : 


er 





In fact the whole book shows that the work of the expedition) 
was good and solid, though carried out with the light heart . 
that glories in overcoming difficulties. : 

Huey Roperr MIL 
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Undoubtedly the biography of the year 


The OFFICIAL and AUTHORISED 





Life of Lord 





OXFORD. 


ASQUITi 


ty J. A. SPENDER & CYRIL ASQUITH 


The LIMITED EDITION (now ready). Published in 2 volumes, an edition limited to 100 copies, signed 


and numbered by the authors, bound in leather and printed on special paper. 


£6 6 O the set. 


The Ordinary Edition, 2 Volumes, illustrated, 36/- the set, will be published next Tuesday. 








ROMANCE OF LLOYD'S 


PALACE by Comm. Frank Worsley, 
D.S.O., and Capt. Glynn Griffith 


A romantic and thrilling story of insurance con- 
taining all the glamour of the past. Illus. 12/6 


|LORD BIRKENHEAD'S 
FROM COFFEE HOUSE TO}: 


(7th Imp.) 


Turning Points in History 


KABLUK of the ESKIMO 
by Lowell Thomas 


Illus. 10/6 


Author of “ With Lawrence in Arabia,” etc. 


“An amazing achievement.”—PHILIP MOR- | The dramatic story, told with Gallic zest, of a 


RELL (S. Times). 
(First cheap edition.) 


“A worthy memorial.” 


—Graphic. Illus. 10/6 


brotherly tie between a Frenchman and an 
Eskimo chief against a background of constant 
dangers. 





HELL’S ANGELS of the DEEP 
(Grd Imp.) by William Guy Carr 
Author of “ By Guess and By God.” 


ENGLAND'S FRENCH 
DOMINION ? by William Teeling 


“One of the most readable surveys of Canadian 


THE CONCISE STORY OF THE 


DOVER PATROL 5th Imp. 
by Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon RCE 





“A volume of quality."—Observer. Illus. 10/6) life and politics since the War."—Times. 7/6 Illus. 12/6 
EDGAR WALLACE by His Wife} CLOSE UPS OF BIRDS WITH NORTHCLIFFE 

“More exciting than any of his mystifying by H. N. Southern “His insight is pro- IN FLEET STREET 

novels." —S. Times. Illus. 12/6} found.”—Sporting and Dramatic. Illus. 15/- by Sir John A. Hammerton 10/6 





UPHEAVAL by Olga Woronoff 
Introduction by BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Amazing revelations of Russia. Illus. 12/6 


SNAKES by F. W. Fitzsimons 
F.Z.S., F.R.M.S. (Director of Port Elizabeth 
Museum and Snake Park). Illus. 10/6 


40 O.B. or How the War was W on 
by H. C. Hoy Illus. 15/-. (7th Imp.) 





LITTLE KNOWN MEXICO 


by Marian Storm 
original.” —Dy. 


“Romantic as it is 


Telegraph. Illus. 12/6 





FROM PICCADILLY to 
DEVIL’S ISLAND by Arthur Mills 
10/6 


“Intensely enjoyable.” —Reynolds. 





“TO WHOM THE 


GODDESS . . . 3" Grd_Imp.) 


by Lady Diana Shedden & ha eg 
llus. /a 





NOEL COWARD’s 


satirical anthology 


SPANGLED UNICORN 


Here is an anthology collected by Noél Coward from the works of Albrecht, Drausler, Elihu Dunn, Jane 


Southerby Danks, Crispin Pither, and many others! 








Striking photographs of these august poets are repro- 


duced with the works and biographical notes. 6/- Read also by this famous author, “ Collected Sketches 
and Lyrics” (11th imp.) 7/6, “ Chelsea Buns” 2/6. 
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To be published next Friday. 





ALFRED FRIPP (The Famous Surgeon) A Life 


by CECIL ROBERTS, Author of “ Half Way,” “ Spears Against Us,” etc. 


Mr. Roberts has approached the man as a study in personality that was a mixture of difhdence and 
courage, of introspection and high ambition. 


Illus. 15/- 
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Cum Grano Salis 


The Sword of God: Jeanne d’Arc. By Guy Endore, ( 
18s.) 


JOAN OF Arc (we have paid her, though an enemy, the CON 
pliment of naturalization) is the heroine of one of the greatest 
stories in the world. Like all the best stories, it has deen 
freely adapted to the needs of period and place, as well as {; 
religious, political and personal idiosyncrasies. — 1 hay 
compiled from Mr. Endore’s light but learned pages the fy. 
lowing list of a few of the uses to which the Maid has been put 
by ingenious interpreters. She has been depicted (1) as, 
champion of the Catholic faith (by Catholic historians passin). 
(2) as a defender of primaeval Celtic culture and Druidic 
‘religion against invading Roman clericalism (by Henri Martin); 
(3) as the founder of French nationality (by Michelet) ; (4) 
the first begetter of international hatreds (also, curiously 
enough, by a Frenchman, another Martin); (5) as the firs 
pacifist (in a work entitled The Soldier-Virgin of Franee~, 
Message of World Peace by “‘ a soldier of the A.E.F.,” recently 
published at Gainesville, Fla.) ; (6) as a spiritualistic mediuy 
(by Conan Doyle and others) ; (7) as a typical case of hysteria 
induced by retarded menstruation (by an Australian medical 
writer). The list is not complete. There are, for example, 
those who believe that Joan practised witchcraft and devil 
worship and was burned on that account; there are thoy 
who believe that she was not burned at all; and there are 
those who have made her a peg on which to hang some rather 
second-rate scurrilities. This last category might have 
escaped mention altogether, but for the fact that it includs 
such distinguished authors as William Shakespeare and 
Voltaire. 

But our immediate business is with Mr. Endore. He has 
struck out a line of his own. He tells what may be called the 
classical story of Joan of Are, following in the main the more 
courageous Catholic historians of an older generation, and 
eschewing those weak-kneed modernists who explain away 
the more glaring miracles as semi-natural phenomena. He 
tells it with a gusto, here and there with a spice of 
jauntiness, which contrasts not unpleasantly with the 
pseudo-profundit:es of Mr. Shaw and tie pseudo-simplicities 
of Mr. Belloc. Then he removes his tongue abruptly from 
his cheek, tells us that he ‘“* makes no pretensions of having 
written the true history of Jeanne d’Are,” and devotes the 
second half of his book to a racy “ discussion ’’ of some of 
the three thousand previous writers (we take his word for the 
figure) who have addressed themselves to the story of the Maid, 
Logically enough, he spares the orthodox historians (for what 
is the good of arguing rationally against writers who do not 
accept the authority of reason ?) and reserves his artillery fo 
the sceptics. It is not a difficult game ; for your sceptic is a 


Grayson, 


Endore makes you feel that modern criticism of Joan of Ar 
is singularly behind the times. We have long ceased to 
rationalize Greek and Roman myths; but the rationalizing 
of the myth of the Maid goes merrily on. 

So, for a matter of that, does the making of the myth. 


polities. 
please the English; in 1920 the Church canonized her, a 
M. Hanotaux explains, “as a reward to France for breaking 
the power of the Protestant Emperor of Germany.” 
her canonization was first mooted, even before the War, the 


relics. Then somebody discovered that, as recently as 1905.4 
sufferer from pneumonia and typhoid, abandoned by the 
doctors, had been cured by the simple process of placing undet 
her pillow three original letters of Joan of Are. This miracle 
was however rejected by the Papal Commission, which cor 
tested the genuineness, not of the cure, but of the letter 
(thereby admitting, it would seem, that a cure may be worked 


eventually smoothed by three pious women who attested that 
they had been relieved of various dire diseases on invoking the 
name of the Maid. Somebody might write, as Mr. Endore 
remarks, “‘an amusing and enlivening historical work” o 
the beatification and canonization of Jeanne d’Are. Perhaps 





some day he will try his hand at it himself. 
E. H. Carr. 


a rule inconsistently dogmatie about his own conclusions. Mr. 


Poor Joan has always had the misfortune to be mixed up in f 
In 1431 the Church condemned her to the stake to 


When & 


difficulty was raised that she had left no miracle-working F 


by forged documents) ; and Joan’s path to beatification was P ’ 
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Fiction 
By E. A. G, STRONG 


The House Under the Water. By Francis Brett Young. (Heine- 


mann. 83. 6d.) ; 
To the North. By Elizabeth Bowen. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


‘ 

The Fallow Land. By H. FE. Bates. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
The Bull Calf. By John Lindsey. (Joiner and Steele. 7s. 6d.) 
The Bridge. By Naomi Royde-Smith. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
The Burning Bush. By Sigrid Undset. (Cassell. 8s. 6d.) 
The Heartless Land. By James Stern. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
Ix the Tregarons Mr. Brett Young has created a family of 
meat variety, Griffith Tregaron, a man of enormous vitality 
and wide experience, transmitted much of his quality. to his 
fe children, four of whom had an Italian mother. An uncle 
aves him an estate in Wales. The estate is needed as a 
ysrvoit by a neighbouring town. ‘Tregaron and his lawyer 
hold out for and obtain £250,000. Every aspect of this 
tremendous deal, legal, technical, and aesthetic, comes under 
review, giving Mr. Brett Young opportunities to show a general 
knowledge which must be exceptional among novelists. There 
isno space here in which to trace the complexities of the story 
a3 it affects the family. Philippa’s love story, Virginia’s 
affairs, Diana’s music and marriage, Rob’s love of machinery, 
[uerezia’s acquired passivity, and Griffith’s intrigues, are 
worked with apparent ease into a story impressive in its size 
and scope. Despite their vitality, the characters seem some- 
how a little less than human; the story hardly gives them time ; 
but I ean find no other objection to one of the best novels Mr. 
Brett Young has written. 

Miss Flizabeth Bowen’s new novel shows the advance in 
her art for which her admirers have been hoping. Hitherto, 
her stories have tended to gyrate rather than progress, and to 
lose what momentum they had in a maze of intellectual 
subtleties. To The North not only progresses steadily from 
start to finish, but expresses stronger and simpler emotions 
without any loss of the author’s characteristic subtlety and 
humour. It is not only easier to read than its predecessors, 
but it compels interest in the fortunes of its characters, and the 
climax is perhaps the best bit of writing Miss Bowen has done. 
The story coneerns four people. Cecilia, a beautiful young 
widow, lives with her sister-in-law, Emmeline, in St. John’s 
Wood. ‘This in her headquarters only, for, uneasily conscious 
of her superficiality, she spends much of her time travelling in 
search of deeper experience. On her return from one of these 
quests she falls in with a young barrister named Markie 
Linkwater, who is more than able to take care of himself where 
women are concerned. He mects Emmeline, and an affair 
speedily develops between the two. Cecilia does not guess 
how far this is going; in any case, she is too busy deciding 
whether to accept Julian Tower ; and when, after Emmeline’s 
and Markie’s Paris trip has gone wrong, she invites Markie to 
dinner, she cannot understand why Emmeline wishes to be 
excused. The climax of the story, to which I have already 
almded, I leave the reader to find out. Jo The North shows 
every side of Miss Bowen’s talent. (Incidentally, what an 
uncomfortable talent it sometimes is! She is unrivalled at 
deseribing wet weather in summer, and nauseating adolescents 
who are sufficiently unhappy to give one a bad conscience 
about disliking them, Pauline, ward to the luckless Julian, 
3 only slightly less awful than Theodora in Friends and 
Relations.). Now and then it is tiresome and obseure, but only 
very seldom, and she leaves the reader as ever admiring her 
wit and the cold, uneanny accuracy of her perception—now 
happily allied to a warmer quality. 

The Fallow Land is much the best piece of work which Mr. 
Bates has dene; and that means that it is very good indeed. 
itis the story of a woman’s struggle against the land, conducted 
with courage and independence of spirit in the face of obstacles, 
losses, and betrayals, and of the land’s ultimate indifferent 
victory. Deborah married into the land, and fought it with 
& perseverance far greater than those in the story who were 
born to it. Her husband left her, her father-in-law died, one 
of her sons was killed in the War, the other survived but went 
the way of his father. Finally, Jess came back, was accepted 
by Deborah, and re-took possession of the farm which for so 
many vears he had done nothing to maintain, When Deborah 
died, the victory of the land was complete. 

Mr. Bates starts his story uncertainly, with a few chapters 








MR, HAROLD NICOLSON 


on 


TALLEYRAND 


by 
DUFF COOPER 


“Mr. Duff Cooper is a man of culture, deter- 
mination and ability. He knows that brilliance, 
unsupported by scholarship, is but a feckless 
thing ; he is also aware that knowledge un- 


informed by imagination is a lump of dough.... 


Ieven thus in his biography of Ta//eyrand does 
Mr. Duff Cooper mingle vitality with erudition, 
epigram with fact. 


The House of Commons does not really resent 
intelligence, provided that its possessor does not 
take it seriously. Few of Mr. Duff Cooper’s 
colleagues will be permanently estranged by the 
high literary capacity which his Tallevrand 
As a portrait it is as vivid as the 
It is also beauti- 


displays. 
most exacting could require. 
fully composed. 


Its main quality, to my mind, is that it is 
written throughout from the intellectual rather 
than from the ethical or sensational standpoint. 
We have had so many biographies of late which 
are brilliant and amusing ; it is a relief to 
find one that is sensible as well. 


In the second place Mr. Duff Cooper treats the 
English language with respect. In the balance 
of his periods one catches an echo of the greater 
periods of English prose, whereas his deft, sharp 
phrases have all the nimbleness of modernity. 


the third place Mr. Duff Cooper has a 
gift of selection. He has woven his 
material into a tissue of silken smooth- 


And in 
perfect 
tangled 
ness. 


If biography is to be defined as “ the history 
of an individual conceived as a work of art,” 
then Mr. Duff Cooper’s book should serve as 
an exhibit. It is historical in that it conveys 
the proportions of events ; it 
individual since it concentrates on character, 
and it is, without question, a deliberate work of 
New Statesman and Nation 


describes an 


art.” 


Tatteyranp by Duff Cooper I2s. 6d. net 
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THE GODS ARRIVE 


BY 
EDITH WHARTON 


“One of Mrs. Wharton’s most penetrating and enter- 
taining novels.”—7imes, 








EARTH HISTORY 


An authentic history of the earth and of the things that 
have lived on the earth. Written in a style free from 
technical terms and involved explanations and discussions. 
Hlustrated with over three hundred pictures showing 
more than,a thousand different physical features, plants, 
animals and fossils 21/- 


L. C. SNIDER 





DARLING OF MISFORTUNE 
RICHARD LOCKRIDGE 


To all interested in the Drama, and particularly the 
stage and theatres of the past, this life of Edwin Booth 
(1833-1893) will have an unusual appeal. Many famous 
names appear in these pages, among them Henry Ward 
Beecher, Sarah Bernhardt, Edward Kean, Henry Irving. 


Illustrated. 18/-= 





LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGES 

W. L. GRAFF 
A general introduction to linguistics designed to reveal 
to the student and general reader the fundamental 
concepts and organisation of the science of language. 


(November 7) 18, 





SCIENTIFIC SELF-DEFENCE 
W. E. FAIRBAIRN 


The methods of defence explained and illustrated in 
this book have been specially selected for the man. who 
requires quick knowledge of the best and easiest means 
of defending himself against almost every form of 


attack. Illustrated. 12/6 





HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE 
CHESTER PENN HIGBY 


A survey of the evolution of European society from the 
National RKisings against Napoleon to the present day. 


13 Maps. 18/- 





AROUND THE WORLD 
SINGLE-HANDED HARRY PIDGEON 


“He tells the story of this remarkable exploit modestly 
and well. He studied navigation from books, built a 
boat from instructions, and then, unaccompanied, circum- 
navigated the globe. Mr. Pidzgeon’s is a closely packed 
story of adventure.”—Times. IMlustrated. 12/6 





Note—-To those interested we will send on request, regulaely 
and free of charge, our Book Service containing infer- 


mation as to books and authors, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
34 BEDFORD STREET LONDON 











which give us a picture of Jess but do not develop it, These 
early chapters arc rather thin in texture, and Mr, Bates 
imagination does not always carry their scenes to a Conchasion 
For example, the fight between Jess and the boxer js con. 
vincing enough until its sudden end, in which we do not believe, 
simply because it is thrust upon us baldly in such a way as to jy 
technically improbable. Onee Deborah is in the farm, hoy, 
ever, the story settles into its stride, and there ‘is no faltering 
ofany kind. It is full, satisfying, written with knowledge, ang 
abounding in passages of real beauty which are not interpolates 
but flower naturally in their context. The Fallow Lay 
carries Mr. Bates a step forward, and marks him as one of, 
handful who can write of the country with grace and with 
authority. 

Mr. John Lindsey has already shown himself a writer of 
quality, and he too should advance his reputation with his ney 
novel. The Bull Calf is also concerned with a farm —at least, 
its hero starts on a farm—but in all other respects it is unlike 
The Fallow Land, While Mr. Bates’ work is lyrical anq 
resigned, Mr. Lindsey’s is all passion and thunder. The Bui 
Calf is the story of a farmer’s son, who at nineteen makes his 
first gesture of independence by saving up and buying a young 
bull calf for himself. He does not really know why he wantsit: 
really it is for aesthetic and emotional reasons, rather thay 
from any orthodox farmer’s ambition. The independent 
action leads to a quarrel with his father, who tells him to wo. § 
The boy takes the formal threat literally, and, with Rowena a 
inducement, goes off upon a wild strange life with the peopk 
of the fair, returning after many adventures to a last meeting 
with the creature he purchased years before. Mr. Lindsey's 
first chapter, ** The Hills,” is an index of what he ean do, and 
there are many other passages throughout the book whieh 
suggest that we have here a writer who will one day be a firs- 
class novelist. At present, he is too impatient. He will not 
leave his characters alone. He sets them working for a bit, 
and then impetuously gives them a shove, and sends them 
staggering through the story under the burden of his own 
teeming ideas and observations. But the quality of the book 
is unmistakable, and, though we do not at all believe that 
Stephen ever said, “I know I'd be fed up if I was a sunset wot 
had got to die,’ we forgive Mr. Lindsey, who has a great deal to 
say, and need only learn to discipline his utterance. 

Miss Royde-Smith’s new novel is an excellent study of two 
worlds, the provincial and the modern, in a story that is vividly 
perceived and increases steadily in interest. The bridge 
(actually ** le Pont d’Avignon ”) is a symbol for the difliculties 
of Andra, whose mother had married her very young to a rector, 
a widower, and who, visiting one of her stepsons on the Riviera, 
meets with an experience which brings her to emotional 
fulfilment. The bridge, Bairstowe said 

. is only the symbol you've found for it. Somehow or other 
you've got to get yourself over the barrier that separates you 
desire to please two different sets of people, to reconcile two stan 
dards, both of which you think you've accepted.” 

Andra crosses the bridge through her sudden ove for 
André Maurras, an officer on leave from Tunis. She has 
to leave him, and go back to the parish of Fletten’s Ambo, 


TWO | 


this 
Ea 





but something real has happened to her at last. The skill and 
observation with which Miss Royde-Smith describes first the 
life at Fletten’s Ambo, and afterwards the life of the colony 
round Cyprian’s villa, deserves the highest praise. An 
interesting, rich, and understanding piece of work. 

There is nothing new to be said about Fru Sigrid Undset. 
She is a great writer, and there’s anend on’t. The Burning 
Bush, the second volume of a trilogy, continues the life of Paul 
Selmer, and describes how, finding his marriage increasing) 
unsatisfactory, he turns for consolation to religion, 

The Heartless Land is a collection of stories by a new writer. 


They are vivid and powerful, presenting in harsh outline the f 


various miseries of being a white man in Africa. Mr. Stem 


writes admirably. 


and terrible, are burnt into the reader’s mind. 
perhaps the best of an uncommonly strong collection. 
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For Reviews of “Medical and Health Books see Index oF 


Page 497. 








His stories are unconventional in form, > 
but they do everything he wants them to, and his scenes, grit! 
Two Men is 
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RAMILLIES AND THE UNION WITH SCOTLAND 
By G. M. TREVELYAN, OM. 


Being the Second Volume of “* England under Queen Anne.” 


2s. net 


oo. . a vivid, vigorous narrative, sober in its judgments of persons and problems, and can be read from the first 


page 


to the last with pleasure as well as instruction.” —SiR CHARLES FIRTH in the Observer. 
dull, indeed, must the reader be who is not thrilled by the story.” —Times Literary Supplement. 


AS WE ARE 


A Modern Revue by 
E. F. BENSON 


Mr. Benson, like Noél Coward, laments the Children of the Ritz. 


Mentions real names, too. 15s. net 





TWO ANIMAL BOOKS 
SCOTTY 
The Adventures of a Highland Fox by 


FRANCES PITT, M.F.H. 
With 72 Illustrations by Persis Kirmse. 10s. 6d. net 


THE ANIMALS CAME TO DRINK 
A story of African Animals by 


CHERRY KEARTON 
With many Photographs by the Author. 6s. net 





BRITISH SLAVE EMANCIPATION, 


1838-49 
By W. L. MATHIESON 


A continuation cf “ British Slavery and its Abolition.” 
2s. 6d. net 
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TWO BIOGRAPHIES 
JAMES STANSFELD 


A Victorian Champion of Sex Equality 
By J. L. and BARBARA HAMMOND 
A life of the man who got the Contagious Diseases Act 
repealed. 15s. net 


SIR BERTRAM WINDLE 
F.R.S., F.S.A., K.S.G., M.D.. M.A., LL.D., Ph.D., Se.D. 
Scientist-—Educationist—Catholic. A Memoir by 
MONICA TAYLOR, S.N.D., D.Sc. 
12s. 6d. net 





THE ART OF CENTRAL BANKING 
By R. G. HAWTREY 


A book of Essays on Finance and kindred topics. 
18s. net 
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THE PROFITEER 


A Tale of the Home Front 
By GODFREY WAYTEMORE 
SOME PRESS OPINIONS: 


“Literate people will like this book greatly.” 

—Daily Dispatch. 

“A fascinating book.’—Manchester Guardian. 

“A brilliantly vivid picture of life as it was then lived 

a fine story.’—Nottingham Guardian. 

“A love story of extreme beauty in the mesh of 
a narrative that never flags.’"—United Empire. 

“We are introduced to the hopes and fears and struggles, 
the greatness and sometimes the pettiness of the actors on 
this part of the war-stage.’—Morning Post. 

Large Crown 8vo. Cloth. 392 pp. 8s. 6d. net. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers. 
CHEAP EDITION. NOW READY. 


MEMOIRS of a SOLDIER of FORTUNE 
By General RAFAEL DE NOGALES. Large Demy 
8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

“It is an extraordinary book.”’-—7he Observer, 
“A wonderful book.”’—Evening Standard, 


UNDER EASTERN ROOFS 
By THEODORA EYTON-JONES, F.R.E.S., Knight of 
the Holy Sepulchre, F.R.G.S. With a Foreword by THE 
BISHOP OF LONDON. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 5s. net. 


“This is a book full of rare and remarkable things that every 
Christian who is interested in the romance of his religion will 
cherish.”—News-Chronicle, 


EASTWARD TO PERSIA 
By SIRDAR IBKAL ALI SHAH (Author of “ West- 
ward to Mecca,” “ Afghanistan of the Afghans,” etc.). 
With a Foreword by H.H. THE AGA KHAN. Demy 


8vo. Illustrated. 5s. net. : 
"One can hardly praise too highly this most interesting volume.’ 
—The Bookman, 


WRIGHT & BROWN, 





12-14 RED LION CT., FLEET ST., E.C.4 
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Further Fiction 


Grove Carries On.- By F. O: Mann. (Faber and Faber. 
8s. 6d.)—Grope, that lovable and Pepysian man, was shaken 
by the War into a Government office and adventure. The 
hero of Albert Grope is happily wrong in fearing: that he has 
become complacent ‘and “* downright middle-aged.” _ Kveryone 
will enjoy Grope Carries On. 

Gown or Toutousr. By John Clayton. (Heinemann. 
8s. Gd.)—** Wherever La Blanca Rosa was, there would be 
adventure.” In ‘Toulouse in 1209 there were battle, torture, 
bloodshed and intrigue in her honour. Mr. Clayton deals 
in wholesome romance of a very high quality, writing with 
immense gusto. of crusaders and troubadours, and putting 
vigorous characters into even more vigorous action. 

YounG Man’s Testament. By John Arrow. (Putnam. 
Ts. 6d.j—An excellent tale-of a yachting holiday on the Broads. 
Mr. Arrow writes well, with a real sense of character and 
proportion, and no shirking of action. His first novel can 
be highly recommended. 

Guys AND Dots. By Damon Runyon. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 
— Broadway society, it would appear, consists of guys, dolls, 
and “ little moustaches,” and has no time to be dull. These 
lively tales are told by a gentleman with a taste for scandal, 
an eye for a scrap, and a preference for blondes. 

SISTER OF THE Sun. By Sonia Keppel. (Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d.)—It is a far ery from the Edwardian drawing 
room to the start of a solo flight to Cape Town. Georgia 
Fane goes her rebellious way with real charm, and the worlds 
in which she moves are vividly described. Sister of the Sun 
is not only a readable, but a well written first novel too. 


Once IN ENGLAND. By Ernest Raymond. (Cassell. 
$s. Gd.)—AIl lovers of Mr. Raymond’s books will want this 
omnibus volime, which contains revised editions of A Family 
That Was, The Jesting Army, and Mary Leith. Print, paper, 
and price are above reproach. ; 

SuorrGrass. By Hal. G. Evarts. (Skeffington. 7s. 6d.)— 
Readers tired of the everyday should get hold of Shortgrass, 
a Wild West éxtravaganza which will take them back to the 
Buffalo Bill country of their youth. 


Brave Master. By John Le Strange. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 
—An excellent study of a marriage with the odds against it. 
Helen had to decide whether she valued her literary career 
more than her husband: and, though neither conclusion 
could be satisfactory, Mr. Le Strange chooses his with sincerity 
and perception. a 


ELIZABETH AND THE ARCHDEACON. By George A. Bir- 
mingham. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.)—-The latest George  Bir- 


mingham starts slowly and never gets very far ; but it involves 
Corsica, a missionary archdeacon, a dress designer, and twin 
suitcases, and though less ebullient than its predecessors, 
it is amusing and every bit as readable. 


MarriscEe Or Hermione. By Richmal Crompton. (Mac- 
millan. 7s. 6d.)—-Miss Crompton writes, as always, with 
distinction and humour. Her story of Hermione’s married 
life can be heartily recommended as an individual novel 
about ordinary people. 

Piry or Gop. By Beulah Marie Dix. ((Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d.)—One day is all we are given with the Vickery family, 
and then tragedy overwhelms the house in the canyon near 
Hollywood. In that day, however, Miss Dix tells us. all 
their complicated histories, and gives us a real interest in. 
them. 

Tux System. By Lionel Birch. (Allan. 7s. 6d.}-—An 
argument on a much-discussed aspect of the public-school 
system. Mr. Birch contrasts a boys’ school and a girls’ 
school with a co-educational one, in a story that is meant 
to be provocative and succeeds in being entertaining and a 
little fretful. 

EXPERIENCES OF A BOND StreET JEWELLER. By Horace 
Annesley Vachell. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.)—The Bond Street 
jeweller tells of rogues and jewelthieves. He is an unattractive 
little man, but his experiences make exciting reading. 


CHEERFUL WEATHER FOR THE WEDDING. By Julia Strachey. 
(Hogarth Press. 5s.)-——A_ light-hearted squib about the 
wedding of two unlovely people in a high wind. Miss Strachey 
is acute, malicious, and high-spirited, and knows the length 
of a joke. 

¥uGrrive Morninc. By Leslie A. Paul. (Archer. 7s. 6d.) 
—Jim Penton’s ideas are high-falutin and Shavian, but the 
story of his life in South London, and his various loves and 
friendships, is human and quite readable. 


STRANGE Guest. By Sylvia D. Hooke. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 
-~A novel of family life in Edwardian days and our own, 
handled in a friendly way that makes even the thoroughly 
high-minded daughter of the house an attractive person. 


——— 
— 

Tie Srconp Lrorarp. By John Lambourne, 
7s, 6d.)—More about Professor Ellis, the Owl, the Porcapae 
the Leopard, and the other inhabitants of The Kingdom mh 
Was. Mr, Lambourne’s animals talk charmingly, ang - 
with decision. ~ a 


Drover’s Brincr.. By Beatrice Hill. (Sampson To 
7s. 6d.)—A pleasantly sentimental account of the retum q 
happiness to a lonely man’s life. The party of children * 
bring it to him are, like so many children in fict ion, as la 
as life and at least twice as natural. me 


Cimnoox. By Ursula Leigh. (Heritage. 7s, 
young woman named Catherine, who had a bad time 
parts of Canada, finds port after stormy seas, 
Writes with force, in the Canadian idiom. 


_ 6d.) 
1 Varios 
Miss Leigh 


Current Literature 


EARLY ASTRONOMY AND CHRONOLOGY 
By C. P. S. Menon 

The first of a promising series of monographs to be knowg 
as the History of Science Library, under the general editorship 
of Professor A. Wolf, is appropriately devoted to a chapter 
in the early history of astronomy, the oldest and still to many 
minds the most fascinating of the sciences. Mr. ©, P, § 
Menon—a graduate both of Madras and London Universities 

has written a very able and interesting essay on Early 
Astronomy and Chronology (Alien and Unwin, 10s.), whieh 
includes a lucid reconstruction of the earliest cosmical systems 
of which Indian, Chinese or Babylonian annals preserve any 
record, It is strange to notice that man’s earliest conceptions 
of the universe were based on the square and the cube, rather 
than the circle and the sphere. Mr. Menon devotes a striking 
chapter to numerical deductions from these rectangular 
conceptions, still embodied in the square which the Hind 
astrologer draws in the dust before he erects his scheme of 
nativity or geomancy. We may also call attention to Mr, 
KE. Buller Barwick’s readable summary of the chief modem 
inventions under the rather vague title of Man’s Genius 
(Dent, 7s. 6d.) and to the well-written book called Th 
Electrical Age (Benn, 10s. 6d.), in which Mr. V. H. L. Searle 
of Exeter University College continues his clear and enter. 
taining description of such marvels as the X-ray tube, the 
electric furnace and electric refrigerator, the electric clock 
and the making of gramophone records. 

HEREFORDSHIRE MONUMENTS 

The Royal Commission on Historical Monuments has added 
to its excellent series a second volume of An Inventory of the 
Historical Monuments in Herefordshire, dealing with the east 
of the county (H.M. Stationery Office, 30s.). Nothing could 
be more fascinating than the two hundred photographic plates, 
often with four or more subjects to the page, and nothing more 
scholarly than the descriptions of churches, manor houses, 
cottages, prehistoric camps and so forth, arranged under 
parishes alphabetically. Like the previous Hereford volume, 
it is a revelation of the wealth of good mediaeval, Tudor and 
Jacobean work in the county, and especially of fine half- 
timbered houses and of furniture and fittings. The Hereford- 
shire carpenters were men of rare skill and taste. There is but 
one Roman site of some importance, that of Magna 
(Kenchester) near Hereford, but the Norman and _ Early 
English work is abundant and often first-rate. Ledbury, is, 
of course, the gem of this district and receives full treatment. 
But many of the villages, Bosbury and Much Marcle fot 
instance, are full of interest and charm. Here we can only 
eall attention to this beautiful book and recommend those 
interested in English architecture, sculpture and woodwork to 
include Herefordshire in their next tour. 

THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH 
Edited by M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. 

This book, the work of five Jesuit scholars (Sheed and 
Ward : 7s. 6d.) was first published and widely read in France 
under the title, Christus. It is really a historical review of the 
development of Christendom, and especially of the Latin 
Church, from New Testament times to the present day; 
designed to exhibit the unity in variety of that Church’s life, 
and the fact that she is “a living body, not an artificial con- 
glomeration.”” Inevitably so condensed a survey, directed 
towards this special end, will contain some controversial 
statements and dubious generalizations exasperating to his- 
torical minds. Nevertheless, it gives in a readable form aa 
amazingly large number of well-chosen facts ; and has a living 
quality too often absent from more elaborate and well 
documented histories of the Church. The account of the 
Reformation in particular treats this over-studied epoch with 
real freshness, and places it in correct relation with the im- 
portant movement of the Counter-reform. The greatet 
part of the book is the work of Pére Huby and Pére Rousselot. 
Father D'Arcy, who edits the English version, contributes a8 
interesting chapter on the present-day situation of his Church 
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To Beauti‘ul Isles by a Beautiful Ship S 





A {P20 CRUISE to the BRITISH WEST | 


P&O CRUISES 


14, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 


WINTER TOURS TO EGYPT, INDIA AND 


P & O ROUND VOYAGES 
ONE SHIP—1st Class 


Australia = &150 Straits +» #140 
Japan - &150 Chine - &140 - 
LA App!y as above 7 













by the 20,000-ton turbo-electric yy aR A 


VICEROY of INDIA 


Fitted) especially for passengers’ 
enjoyment in tropical waters 
December twenty-first — Thirty-eight days 


FARES from SEVENTY GUINEAS 


The Viceroy of India is beautifully fitted and appointed. Many single 
berth cabins. Handsome bathroom suites. Wide decks for sports, 
dancing, sun-bathing or rest. Excellent table. Unique personal service 
in all departments. The itinerary embraces the Bermudas, most of the 
British Isles of the Caribbean Sea, and brings the Viceroy” to the Azores 
on Christmas Day. Returning, she will call at Madeira and Casablanca 


For cabin plan and pictorial description of the Cruise apply 


City Office: 130, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 
Strand Office : Australia House, W.C.2 
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SPECIMEN EGYPT ... a Land whose Winter days are 
v ~ y) bathed in golden; 
INCLUSIVE moonlit nights are enshrined in mysterious 


TOUR 


2 
27 DAYS For here, amidst the enchanting. scene, and 
TOUR 


(17 Days in radiant sunshine. 
EGYPT 


£64 - 0) - 


Combined enjoyment of a holiday in the Valley of the 
Tickets Nile. oe and yet, such a holiday need not be 
obtainable i expensive, for, according to leisure and funds 
sein available, inelusive tours at specially re- 


STEAMSHIP duced rates are now offered, to satisfy the 
COMPANIES, — Widest range of enquiry. 

Offices of “Egypt and the Sudan,” ' the profusely 

COOK’S, 
AMERIC. 
EXPRESS, 
COX & KING’S, obtained from the caplest ‘cities: 
and pring ipal Manager, 


ORIENT LINE 
WINTER HOLIDAYS 


BY 20,000 TON MAIL STEAMERS 
FIRST GLASS WE RURIN 


AT SPECIAL REDUCED FARES 





Rates to include 
hotel accommoda- 
tion and travel 
in Egypt quoted 
on application. 











sunlight, and whose 


loveliness . . . invites you. Will you accept 
her welcome? | 


the soothing influence of warm, dry, desert 
air, you will find better health through 
Perfect climate; 
good roads, excel- 
lent hotels and 
ample sport of, 
all kinds. 


) Modern travel facilitizs, and the comfort of 
0 world-famous hetels—(who has not heard of 
Shepheard’s?) — contribute to the supreme 





CEYLON 







AUSTRALIA 


£150 






illustrated) annual publication of the 

4N Tourist Dev elopment Association of Egypt P 
(under Royal Patronage), and detailed Three months tour 
information of Egvptian Tours, may be visiting the five 





34 days available 
in’ Australia. 





Owverse Pak ta -_ " 
Sieg _ PT TRAVEL BUREAU, 
nace ae oe hadi Managers: Anderson Green & Co., Ltd. 





A fi Viwaw, War swva S$ Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C,3 
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The most widely prescribed 
food beverage in the world 








> 


In all parts of the world “ Ovaltine’ 
is widely and regularly prescribed 
by doctors for their patients. This 
is the result of long practical ex- 
Fh gg 
perience of its supreme value. 
fend cial —_ ~ 
For the same reason “ Ovaltine”’ is 
also extensively used in hospitals, 
sanatoria and nursing homes in 
every civilised country. 
There is a vast difference between 
this recommendation and that ob- 
tained by broadcasting postcards 
offering free packages and counting 
these when returned as so many 
* recommendations.” 








“e 


There is only 


ONE 


OVALTINE 


————— 
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Ovaltine- 


often imitated 
-never equalled 


HE world-wide success of ‘‘ Ovaltine,” 
achieved entirely by merit, has inevitably 
led to the introduction of various imita- 
tions. But they are widely different from 
“ Ovaltine.”” They differ in the ingre- 

dients from which they are made, and in the 

methods by which they are manufactured, and 
consequently they do not possess the supreme 
health-giving qualities of “* Ovaltine.”’ 





Imitators often pay us the compliment of admitting that 
the ingredients of ** Ovaltine’’ are the best possible food 
combination. It should be remembered, however, that 
“Ovaltine”’ is an original product, prepared to an exclusive 
formula and by a process invented and perfected by its 
proprietors—a firm with a universal reputation as scientists 
and specialists in the manufacture of food products. This 
formula and process cannot be copied. 


The superiority of ““ Ovaltine ’’ depends also on the quality 
of the ingredients and the proportions in which they are 
used. The following points are of the utmost importance:— 
‘* Ovaltine ”’ NOT 


contain: 


** Ovaltine ” is made from: does 








New-Laid Eggs, from our 
own and selected farms. 

Malt Extract, from English 
barley, the finest the 
world produces. 

Creamy Milk, brought 


daily from England’s 
richesi pastures. 





Starch — an undesirable 


feature in a tonic food 
beverage. 


Household Sugar — for 
which no one wishes 
to pay a fancy price. 

A large percentage of 
cocoa—which does not 
compare favourably in 
assimilable food value 
with the other ingre- 
dients of ‘ Ovaltine.” 











Cocoa, which is added as 
a flavouring only, and 
is not relied upon for 
food value. 





Note that delicious “‘ Ovaltine”’ contains no cheap 
ingredient to give it bulk and to lower the price. 


It would be easy to reduce the price of ‘‘ Ovaltine” by 
rearranging the proportion of its constituents, or by adding 
large percentages of cheap ingredients—such as sugar 
and cocoa. But this would not conform with the high 
> ged which has always been maintained irrespective 
of cost. 


When you remember the value of ‘ Ovaltine '’—its 
superior quality greatly in excess of any difference in 
price—you will agree that delicious ‘‘Ovaltine” is by 
far the best and cheapest food beverage you can buy. 
“ Ovaltine”’ quality cannot be sold cheaper. 


There is nothing to equal “Ovaltine."’ Reject substitutes. 
They are definitely not “ like ‘ Ovaltine.’ ” 


Prices in Gt. Britain and N, Ireland, 1/1, 1/10 and 3/3. 
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Ate We Getting Healthier ? 


E cannot possibly give an intelligent answer to this 
question until we have made up our minds what 
we mean by health; for the word clearly symbolizes an 
abstraction, an ideal, a fruit of human imagination and 
logic. If we may judge by the optimistic reports of the 
Government’s Chief Medical Officer, the official British 
conception of health markedly differs from that of the 
Athenians. Essentially, health is but another name for 
human harmony ; and, if it is to have significance for us, 
ijt must imply harmony not only among our several 
parts, but also between ourselves and our environment. 
The Greek conception was a positive one, implying an 
active joy in living, and a ready responsiveness to the 
beautiful and soul-stirring stimuli of the natural and social 
worlds. Insensitiveness to ugliness and dirt and meaning- 
less toil, as well as to beauty and valour, represented, as 
it should represent, as great a departure from real human 
health as does physiological insensitiveness to hostile 
germs or metabolic disturbances. If we look at health in 
this way, we must realize that its conditions cannot be 
fully met by attention merely to man himself. They 
necessitate also the provision of an environment to which 
the simple human faculties may harmoniously adapt 
themselves, and one which can, in addition, furnish 
roothold for human ideals of character and personality. 
Sir Basil Blackett, in a recent address, emphasized the 
point that—guided by our doctors—we have drifted into 
acceptance of the rather colourless view that health con- 
sists merely in the evasion of disease and what Sir George 
Newman calls the postponement of death. If we accept 
this as our standard, there can be no doubt that, as a 
nation, we are very much healthier than were our for- 
bears. Twice as many of us in proportion reach middle- 
age; and we have succeeded in stamping out or mastering 
many of those epidemic diseases which formerly deci- 
mated, with frequent periodicity, the childhood and 
youth of our population. It were folly to allege—though 
Sir Basil Blackett came near to doing it—that this does 
not represent a very great victory for humanity. It is 
also a very great victory in the cause of health. Hitherto, 
these victories have been based on our power of modifying 
our environment so as to make it more in accord with our 
biological capacity. Much of this modification has con- 
sisted in removing evils directly arising from the previous 
use of our own perverse ingenuity ; though we have also, 
in no small measure, succeeded in adapting to our desires 
many of the hostile influences of Nature herself. But can 
anyone, looking around at the world about us, feel very 
complacent as to the established relation between civilized 
man and the circumstances of his life? This doubt 
refers not so much to what one hopes are but the tem- 
porary economic embarrassments of organized society 
everywhere—though even these are not without biological 
significance—but rather to the general stultification of 
some of our fundamental instincts and impulses. We 
have removed from most men that direct individual con- 
tact with natural interests and natural stimuli to which 
they are inherently attuned to respond, giving them 


‘policy. 
‘ago, “politicians and _ reformers, 


by way of compensation such narcotics as_irresponsi- 
bility and a fictitious security. We have confused the 
relative merits of simplicity and complexity. We have 
tended to complicate that which science has enabled us 
to simplify—namely, those physical wants which we 
share with all animate creation—and to simplify that 
part of life, the emotional and moral, the subtle possi- 
bilities of which we alone are privileged to taste and 
enjoy. 

There can be no doubt but that a very passive and 
second-rate standard of health is accepted as normal by a 
large number of people, especially of those who live in 
towns. But, even from thiscommonplace point of view, are 
we making the most of our opportunities? Sir Basil 
Blackett, as befits a banker, questioned whether we are 
getting anything like value for the money we spend 
annually on the maintenance and improvement of what 
is conventionally called the national health. He pointed 
out that we are spending directly, for this nominal 
purpose, not less than two hundred million pounds a 
year; and he further reminded us that during the last 
quarter of a century our annual expenditure on services 
directly concerned with the treatment and prevention of 
disease has increased by 279 per cent. We need not, of 
course, admit as relevant his query whether our 
health has in that period improved by a corresponding 
percentage ; for, obviously, a very small real improve- 
ment in physical well-being might be cheaply bought at 
a cost which, from a batiker’s point of view, is statistically 
disproportionate. On the other hand, we may reasonably 
ask whether we might not spend our money to much 
greater advantage—that is to say so as to yield a larger 
return in terms of health. Were even an appreciable 
fraction of this sum devoted to bettering the conditions 
under which the majority of our people spend their daily 
lives, a measure fundamental to a genuine national health 
policy, might it not prove a far better investment ? In 
other words, are we not wasting endless time, money and 
energy on the patching-up of a worn and leaky vessel, at a 
cost equal to that of replacing it by a sound and sea- 
worthy one? 

It is not easy for the ordinary citizen to get at the facts 
which might enable him to give a judicial answer to these 
questions. Even the figures of our official optimists should 
not be swallowed without previous mastication. It must 
be remembered that all those official reports which tabulate 
the results of public policy are prepared by, or issued 
under the aegis of, those mainly responsible for that 
As Dr. William Brend pointed out some years 
when speaking on 
Public Health, draw glowing comparisons with condi- 
tions in past times. We are continually reminded of the 
fall in the death-rate, the disappearance of typhus, and 
the decline in tuberculosis, for all of which credit is given 
without hesitation to administrative measures, though 
often with little foundation.” The results even of such 
a generally desirable policy as the isolation of fever 


patients are not quite so universally impressive as these 
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reports would have us believe. So far from stamping out 
diphtheria and scarlet fever, for instance, the number of 
notifications of the former, per million of the population, 
actually rose from 1,324 in 1911 to 1,849 in 1930; whilst 
the notifications of scarlet fever in the same period show 
a reduction of only about 4 per cent. Nor, on the other 
hand, need we take too seriously the often-quoted figures 
showing the steady increase of sickness claims under the 
Health Insurance Act; for many extraneous factors— 
especially that of enforced unemployment and_ the 


economic embarrassment caused thereby—obviously play © 


a large part. After all, even these figures, when we have 
eliminated those accounted for by permanently disabled 
workers, mostly well over middle-age, indicate merely 
that the remaining 14,000,000 insured persons consider 
themselves, or are considered by their doctors, unable, 
through sickness, accident, pregnancy, or lack of enthu- 
siasm, to carry on their usually uninteresting work for one 
week out of every fifty-two. At the same time, there is 
substance in the argument that many of our social 
services tend unduly to subsidize failure, to lessen the 
sense of individual responsibility, and to weaken the indi- 
vidual will. Our big hygienic successes in the past have, 
as has been said, been due mainly to environmental im- 
provements—that is to say, to the removal of some of 
the more striking causes of widespread illness. Recently 
acquired knowledge has given us power to do a very 
great deal more in this direction, especially in the matter 
of housing and what may be called psychological hygiene. 


Beds, Tobacco, 


HE late Sir Andrew Clarke, who, though not a great 
man, was quite a famous physician, was said to 
owe some of his success to a habit of punctuating his talk 
with what R. L. 5. in a similar connexion called “cowardly 
and prudential proverbs.” One of his favourites was 
“Every man is either a fool or a physician at forty.” 
When Mr. Gladstone had heard this for the hundredth 
time, he blandly enquired, ‘‘ Would it not be possible for 
2 man to be both, doctor ? ’—a pertinent question which, 
Ict us hope, did something to lessen the incidence of the 
tag. 

The rather stupid saying is obviously intended to 
suggest that by the time a man has reached what has been 
called the self-complacent age he is a fool if he has failed 
to learn enough about his own constitution to enable him 
to regulate his physical life along the most suitable lines. 
And yet there is more of “tosh” than of depth in the seeming 
truism. The word * complacent ” supplies the key to 
the situation. It is the complacency begotten of success 
in business and affairs generally—the destruction that 
wasteth at noonday—which blinds a man to the fact that 
his youth is past, and urges him to neglect Bacon’s 
admonition, ** Think not to do the same things still for 
age will not be denied.” 

The truth is that middle age is as truly a revolution as 
puberty is a miracle. But puberty is relatively sudden 
and brings inereased powers, whereas the years after 
midd!e age advance stealthily and bring an ever-increasing 
weakness, which is the less perceptible because it is so 
gradual, The troubles which afflict a man of fifty are 
such as he never thought of, certainly never experienced, 
when he was thirty. Who ever heard of a healthy young 
man in the iwentics complain of insomnia, of arthritis, 
of sciatica, of diabetes. or even of the present highly 
popular blood pressure ? These things do not fall like 
the gentle dew from Heaven; they are earned with grim, 
though unconscious, determination, at the point of the 
knife-and fork. There arc hundreds of young men and 





<<, 





Latterly, however, collective attention has bee 
directed rather towards palliative and pscudo-curatiy, 
policy than towards the prevention or remoyal af 
acknowledged causes. We have been inclined to think 
too much of established diseases for which no satisfactory, 
treatment is yet available, and too little of the PrOVising 
of opportunities for, and the education of the people iy 
the cultivation of a really positive healthy life. We oy 
know, with a much greater exactness than formerly. 
how large a part is played in our physiology, and therefop 
in the preservation of our health, bodily as well x 
mental, by the will and the emotions. Interest, enthy, 
siasm, and hope are potent instruments in hygienic x 
well as cudaemonistic therapy. The chronic anxiety 
lack of confidence, faith and enthusiasm, and the wid. 
spread physical inertia, so characteristic of a large sectio, 
of our population to-day, are probably responsible fy 
much of that metabolic degeneration which is hindering 
middle-age from sharing in the hygienic progress whig) 
has been won for childhood and youth. 

Never before in the history of the world has such a ful 
measure of health been within our possibility of attaip. 
ment. But, as in the realm of material wealth, we hay 
proved ourselves incompetent to make effective use of 
the wonderful instruments we have contrived ; 50, it 
would scem, in the realm of health. we are impotent t 
apply the knowledge won for us—knowledge sufficient 
and apt for the construction of a hygienic Utopia, 


Harry Roserts, 
and Middle Age 


women in the educated classes who, by their present way 
of living, are steadily sowing the seeds which will produg 
these and many similar horrors in full efflorescence wher 
the fatal fifties are passed. These people are pursuiy 
false gods, not because they love them, but because the 
have been brought up in the foolish Victorian faith ¢ 
plenteous and plethoric meals, of thick and clinging unde: 
clothing, of the fear of fresh air and cold water. No ow 
of course would ever bend the knee to these gilded ani 
fatted calves if the penalties were in full view, but th 
penalties are so tardy in arriving that crabbed effect i 
all too seldom attributed to complacent cause. If th 
nemesis for such a sustained debauch of over-eating, over 
clothing, over-smoking and under-exercising as any of w 
may witness among our younger acquaintances were # 
immediate and devastating as the consequence of a * thie 
night,” called by the French mal aua cheveux, by th 
Germans Katzenjammer, the crimes against physiologied 
common sense would be fewer than they are. Nature is to 


kind; in deferring the presentation of the demand not 
and by accepting payments in penny numbers, sh 


cruelly obscures the issue. 


crime. 
If I were to be asked which particular counter i 


this toll of deferred payment I regard as most to hh 


dreaded, I should unhesitatingly reply, insomnia ; ané 
if I were asked what, apart from organic disease. 
pain mental and physical, are the facts 

immediately provocative of sleeplessness, I 
reply, tobacco smoking and the ordinary bed. 

question of tobacco smoking. it is not my _ preset 
purpose further to probe than to say that it i 


mos 


one of the things which youth may do with scemingy 


impunity—-and the impunity is always  morg 
apparent than real —which becomes less and _ les 
tolerable as the  vears advance. In addition 
to insomnia, there are many serious counts i 


It would be better if sh: 
would make the punishment more immediately fit thi 
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+4 BED FULL OF SLEEP.” 


The Somnus Pocketed Spring 
Yattress, with the patent pocketed 
and ventilated edges, is a different 
conception and a better constructed 
deep-meter. For sheer ecstasy in bed 
comfort it is supreme, ever enduring, 
pxurious and yielding to bodily 
ture. None other mattress can 
ve such service either in the Home, 
Hotel, or Ship. The fabric pocketed 
gprings are of oil-drawn steel of fine 
emper—tempered to an analysis ! 
And round and about is the envelop- 
gent of fine upholstery in warranted 
pure materials and fabrics. ; The 
patent pocketed edges are in all 
ways superior to the old method of 
titching—they give a grace and 
elegance to the mattress and maintain 


SOMNUS 
BEDDING 


Z Yy Yj Wy, Y 
2 ; Yj Ly 
For the Rest of Your Life. ee 
Ask your furnisher or write:—THE BEDDING HOUSE OF RHODES, 
CARLTON CROSS MILLS, LEEDS, or LOTUS ST., NOTTINGHAM. 


London Showrooms: 26-27 Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, E.C. 2. 
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SUCH A JOLLY WAY TO 
GET FIT AND KEEP FIT 


Thousands of men and women are 
keeping slim and fit by using 
Abplanalp’s new rowing machine. 
It is a model of mechanical perfec- 
tion in lightness, strength and con- 
struction. It enables you thoroughly 
to enjoy your daily exercise. 5 
Minutes a day fcr vigorous health! 


SPECIAL APPROVAL OFFER 


Write and ask us fo send you the’ 
machine; keep it seven days; at 
the end of that time if, for any reason 
at all, you are not completely satisfied, 
send it back wiihout obligation of 
any sort. 























This super Rowing Machine is Sift 4ins in 
fotal length and weighs only 12Ilbs com- 
plete. It is made of the finest chromium 
plated steel and aluminium and is of 







se ALL BRITISH MADE 
C2 WORLDS PATENTS PENDING 


pRICE COMPLETE £.5°5'0 


Utd, Room 447/9F .. 168, Regent Street, London, W.! 
The machine is obtainable from all the leading Stores, 
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the indictment against it, but I must not here enumerate 
them. 

In their delightful brochure on Herbert Spencer, the 
two ladies who kept house for the philosopher tell us 
that he insisted that his bed should be made with a 
dummy in it, a sort of mannequin d’osicr, so that the 
clothes should not constrict him when he himself entered 
therein. This was an eminently sensible and practical 
expedient which deserves to be widely adopted. The 
ordinary chambermaid and, still more, the ordinary 
trained nurse tuck the bed clothes so tightly round the 
mattress that when the occupant gets in his first and 
urgent impulse is to kick himself free of the constriction. 
The Herbert Spencer plan should be adopted for all beds, 
certainly for all sick beds. But the fault of constricting 
clothes is not inherent in the bed; it is due solely to 
the stupidity and obstinacy of chambermaids, nurses 
and their mistresses. The real villain in this drama is 
the manufacturer. That he should make and _ sell 
mattresses which sag is a matter to which it is quite 
impossible to refer in reasonable terms ; the surprising 
thing is that anyone should buy them, and, having 
bought, should tolerate them. But, sagging apart, it is 
selctom indeed that one finds a bed which fulfils the very 
simple requirements of a couch on which the human 
body can recline so as to obtain the full physiological 
advantages of a recumbent posture, 

The genus homo is, in truth, very indifferently adapted 
to the erect posture. When physically fatigued, the 
blood collects in his lower extremities and his abdominal 
viscera tend to fall downwards and forwards. In order 
to correct this he instinctively lies down, and the position 
which -he adopts for choice may be seen in the tired 
child, who lies, when it can, face downwards with its 
feet rather higher than its head, which is the physio- 
logical counterpoise of the upright posture. Whether 
or not children place themselves for preference with 
the long axis running north and south, as a hardy 
recurring decimal suggests, I know not. There are no 
practical objections to the use of a bed so constructed 
or manipulated as to ensure for its occupant an inclined 
plane from heel to heart. This not only rests the 
circulatory mechanism as nothing else can, but it 
calls gravity to the aid of the work of abdominal organs, 
especially the all-important ascending colon, Every 
bed should be at least four inches higher at heel than at 
heart. A couple of wooden blocks or disused catalogues 
complete the necessary equipment. 

Lroxarp WILLIAMS, 


Light and Radiant Heat 


HE health-giving virtues of light and warmth have 
always been recognized. It is but lately, however, 

that these generalities have been analysed and _ their 
clements separately examined. The discovery that 
the solar spectrum includes rays other than the visible 
ones, and that some of these are capable of provoking 
violent chemical reactions, naturally stirred the scientific 
as well as the commercial imagination, with results 
such as always follow such excitation. Few scientific 
novelties have provoked greater popular interest or 
greater expectations of benefits to follow than that of 
the ultra-violet rays and their influence on human 
physiology. Here seemed to lie the explanation of the 
spirit-reviving influence of the sun, and of the health- 
destroying effects of a. gloomy and sunless environment. 
Not unnaturally, the therapeutic possibilities of this 
newly isolated agent assumed fabulous proportions ; 
und, when the healing power of ultra-violet radiation 


a 
over such hitherto resistant lesions as tubercular joints 
and rickets became manifest, hopes were entertained that 
it might prove equally effective in dealing with all sop 
of other ailments before which medical science, stood 
impotent. Exaggerated beliefs grew up; credulity anq 
commercial acumen each contributing. — There jy 
hardly a human ill over which the curative influenc 
of ultra-violet rays has not been claimed by doctos 
of repute. 

Time, however, acts as an effective sieve; and, one 
after another, these claims have dwindled—so much 
so, indeed, that sceptics are to-day inclined to consigy 
the new agent to a Limbo already densely populated with 
rejected panaceas and exploded superstitions. Again, 
as is usual, the scepticism, like the hyperbolic optimisy 
that provoked it, has overstepped reason. Ultra-violet 
rays cannot be dismissed as of the bread-pill or coloured 
water class. That they are not chemically and physio. 
logically inert is obvious from the evidence of the 
photographic plate and of the tanning of the exposed 
skin. ‘Their curative and preventive influence on the 
once common disease, rickets, is proved beyond question: 
so, also, is their healing effect on tubercular lesions of 
skin and bone. Moreover, careful experiment has showy 
the effectiveness of these rays in bringing about changes 
in the composition of the blood ; changes which add, not 
only to its bactericidal and disease-preventing potency, 
but also to its quality as a nourisher of brain and nerve, 
and so as a maker of energy and lightness of heart. To 
mention one or two outstanding facts, exposure to ultra 
violet radiation, whether as afforded by the Alpine 
sun or by special lamps now available for the purpose, 
increases the caleitum and phosphorus content of the 
blood, and provokes such reaction in the human body 
as to speed up its metabolic activity. We may dismiss 
as unproven its alleged curative effect on most of the 
diseases in respect of which over-optimistice claims haye 
been made, though further experience may modify this 
judicial hesitation. On the other hand, we have plenty 
of evidence that in ultra-violet rays the town dweller 
has at his disposal a serviceable instrument which, i 
properly used and combined with other clements of 
sensible regimen of health, may contribute gencrously 
to the attainment of a higher level of physical and psyehie 
fitness, 

Within the last few years attention has been draw 
to certain rays near the other end of the visible spectrum 
—rays of greater wave-length and lower frequency 6 
vibration than those which provoke in us the sensation di f 
redness. Just as the power of electro-magnetic rays ti} 
penctrate our tissues is diminished as we ascend the scale 
from red to violet, and from violet onwards through 
the several degrees of ultra-violet radiation, so, contrat: f 
wise, does the power of penctration increase as we descent 
to rays of inereasing wave-length—the very long “ wire 
less ” waves apparently passing through us without appre | 
ciable resistance. Red has more penetrating power than 
blue or violet, and the invisible rays just below the rel 
have greater penctrating power still. This is convincingly 
demonstrated in the splendid long-distance ‘“ infra-red 7 
photographs ” recently reproduced in The Times. Hereit, 
presumably, lies the explanation of the alleged physio: 
logical effects of these rays when they fall on the skin 
Before they are obstructed or absorbed, they reach 47 


deeper layer of our tissues than do other rays commonly 4 
There: F 
fore, secing that heat is generated only at the point of 
obstruction, the warmth they yield has a quality of itsf 
beneficence 8F 
afforded by the agreeableness of the sensation they § 





employed for heating our rooms and ourselves. 
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A MESSAGE TO ALL USERS OF GAS 
Xai Z 


ae 
8 
STAN 

The warming, short infra-red rays of 


the Sun reproduced by the new “Beam” method 


Greater health for the home 


Everyone who has basked in the sun is 
conscious of the sense of physical well-being 
which its characteristic warmth imparts. 
For many years efforts have been made to 
ascertain the “quality” of this warmth and 
to reproduce it. To-day, eminent scien- 
tists are agreed that the health - giving 
power of the sun’s warmth is largely duc to 
the short infra-red rays. These are the rays 
which warm the body soothingly and 
healthfully. And these rays emitted by the 
new “ Beam” gas fire now warm, in the 
same way, the occupants of any room in 
which the fire is alight. 


A TRIUMPH OF 24 YEARS’ RESEARCH 
‘This vital advance in gas fire construction 
has not been achieved easily or quickly. 
For the last twenty-four years a vast store 
of knowledge has been accumulated 
through intensive research work. Pro- 
longed experimental work was necessary ; 
finally the laboratories of Radiation 
Limited succeeded in reproducing the 
short infra-red rays through the medium 
of a gas fire. Radiants fitted to the new 
“Beam” gas fire are so made that when 
heated they pour into the room and upon 
the people therein a flood of soft pene- 
trating warmth similar to that in sunshine. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF “PENETRATION” 





The secret of the healthful property of the 
short infra-red rays emitted by the sun and 
by the “ Beam” gas fire radiants lies in 


their penetrative power. When a ray of 


heat is emitted in the ordinary way by 
artificial means it fails to penetrate far 
beneath the skin; thus a dry, scorching 
discomfort is experienced. But the short 
infra-red rays of the ‘‘Beam”’ gas fire pass 
through the skin to the blood in the under- 
lying capillaries, warming you through and 
through, mildly yet insistently, in comfort 
and with health. 


“BEAM” GAS FIRES 


TRADE MARK 


MADE ONLY BY RADIATION LIMITED 


~ 
~ 
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_ 
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An interesting pamphlet dealing with the beneficial properties of th: short infra-red radiant hzat from the 
Radiation “ Beam” Gas Fire will be sent on application. Write to Radiatios Ltd., Publications Dopt.238.A. 


164 Oueen Victoria Street, London, E..C.4 
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provoke as compared with that yielded by stull red heat 
of the ordinary type. But we now have a good deal of 
supplemental proof of the useful possibilities of these rays. 
Interesting experiments conducted by Dr, Kidinow and 
Sir Leonard Hill have shown, for example, that resisting 
power to hostile germs is appreciably raised by exposure 
of the skin to suitable doses of infra-red radiation. Further 
observations made at the Zoological Gardens by Sir 
Leonard Hill have demonstrated to how great an extent 
health and vitality may in many animals be promoted by 
the discriminating application of the shorter infra-red 
rays yielded by appropriate lamps. In a letter to-The 
Times a few years ago he pointed out how much more 
pleasant is the sensation caused by exposure to the visible 
and shorter infra-red rays than that caused by exposure 
to dark heat-rays. A feeling of dryness and discomfort, 
he said, is often felt when the face is exposed to any 
source of «dull red or dark heat, * whether it. be steam 
gas-lire, or electric heater.” ‘* The oppressive 
feeling so induced is commonly, though erroneously, put 
down to supposed escape of fumes or to excessive dryness 
of the air.’ He went on to contend that “* much of the 
good resulting from sun treatment in the case of wounds 
and surgical tuberculosis can justly be ascribed to short 
These, as well as the ultra- 
violet rays, have a curative effect.” 


coal, stove, 


infra-red and visible rays. 


To sum up, we may say that already we have con- 
vineing evidence of the therapeutic and hygienic rele- 
vance of light ; and that to the several rays of the electro- 
magnetic spectrum our bodies react in diverse ways, 
Beyond this, dogmatism. positive or negative, is inex- 
Further study is essential: the field is a pro- 
mising one; and great results may ultimately be looked 
for, 


cusable. 


Healthy Maternity 


ITH over five mothers dying for every thousand 
children born the subject of maternal 
mortality has recently received an unusual amount of 
notice, and there is a widespread impression that it has 
been on the inerease of recent years. 


alive, 


In fact, though there has apparently been a very 
slight. non-progressive increase as compared with the 
short period just before the War, it cannot be called 
significant, and is probably due to more rigid certifiea- 
tion. According to the older method of certification, the 
total maternal mortality (per 1.000 live births) has 
remained steadily round 4-5 —usually just over 5—ever 
since 1901-05, with the one exception of 1918 and 1919, 
when it rose to 7.6 and 6.3 respectively. None of the 
other very small fluctuations can possibly be considered 
significant. 

But, it will be asked. why has the death rate from. 
this particular cause remained constant during a period 
which has been marked by an immense improvement in 
hygiene, medical services. and general social well-being. 
and, consequently. by an unprecedented fall in’ the 
death rate from most other causes ? 

That question to some extent carries its own answer, 
as will But the most 
important factor in the problem is the birth rate, which 
A falling 
birth rate automatically involves a higher proportion 
of first births—since there is naturally a larger quota 
of first-born childzen in a population of one-child families 
than in one of four-child families—and there is always 


be explained in a moment. 


has also greatly fallen during the period. 


a higher percentage of accidents, both to mother and 
child, among primiparae than in families where there are 
already one or more children, 


The first child is a 
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pioneer, and both it and its mother run the risk 
inseparable from any experiment. 

Only the official vital statistics are reliable in Matters 
of this sort, and they, unfortunately, do not distinguig, 
first from later births. But there can be little doubt tha 
a large part of our apparent failure to effect a decreas 
in maternal mortality is simply due to this increase jy 
the proportion of first-born children—is, in fact, 4 
statistical illusion due to the method of measuring th 
deaths of mothers by the births of babies. We probably 
have effected some sort of a decrease in the rate af 
mortality, but it has been masked by the Registry, 
General's figures. 
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The connection between maternal mortality and thy 
fall in the general death rate may be summed Up in the 
truism that in matters of mortality we are sure to lose q 
the swings what we gain on the roundabouts—since wel 
have to die some time—as is relevantly illustrated py 
the cancer death rate. A large part of the recent tiv 
in that rate is simply due to the fall in deaths froy 
other causes, since people who would once have diel 
earlier from epidemic or other ils now live to “the 
cancer age ”’—roughly, 45 and onwards. Similarly, 
maternal mortality may be called a‘ of young 
women—it is, at any rate, a very real crisis and risk fo 


* disease ” 


which only the healthy and vital are fitted—and just aff work on. 

more people now live to become the prey of cancer, 9 NAT I 
more gitls survive the risks of infancy and childhood EXPL 
(where the reduction in mortality has been greatest) [4 copy of 
only to succumb to the severer natural strain of par: oe Cee 


ene cond 


turition. They include a higher proportion than dil fR Pir includ 


previous generations of individuals who are inherently 


unfitted for the ordeal of childbirth—the females who Mir. A. M. 
vitality would not have withstood the more rigorow 
trials of childhood forty or more years ago. — 


There seems, moreover, to be an even closer connexion 
between infant and maternal mortality, since reports 
from all over the world indicate an inverse correlation- 
where one is high, the other is low, and vice versa. Ii 
the better data, I hesitate to hazard ai 
explanation of this; but it may be partly due to tle 
fact that low infant mortality is usually clesely linked 
with a low birth rate, and therefore with a high proportion 
of first births. Also, one cannot help wondering uncasil 
how often in modern “ assisted ” deliveries the life of the 
mother is sacrificed to that of the child. A sount 
American study certainly showed higher mater 
mortality in the well-to-do, much-doctored quarters ¢ 


. 


absence of 


large cities than in remote rural districts where medica F CALL 
attendance was practically nil — 
attendance was practically : OR WRIT 


Much the same phenomenon appears to hold in this DENT ( 
country, but the Registrar-General, again, does not givef 
the figures for such clearly defined districts as those o 


—____ 





the London boroughs. Maternal mortality is, at ai!) _—7 
rate, no higher in many slum districts than in wealthy> W 
quarters—a fact which knocks on the head the commoy 

‘ M . “2 | . There con 
impression that dirt, bad home conditions, &e., are the pean is 
principal cause of deaths, though it may also be a further) comforts ; 
reflection of the statistical effect of first births. Finally, fF ! behove 


ee: : tae ee ‘ : ’E themselves 
it is possible that the definite differences in racial TYP the proble 
between the “ upper” and “ lower” classes enter my 
the question, by affecting the important relation betweeh «yi 

. > : > . :) 
the size of the maternal pelvis and of the infant head.f 
The slim-built woman is far from the ideal type fa 
maternity, though she seems to have been best, fot 
upper ~ 
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To see the problem in the round, we have to realiz ’ TH | 
that maternal mortality is at least as old as the Bible; Dept. 1 
that it is not confined to Western civilization, but BF) Compies 
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tives are very largely responsible, directly and indirectly, 
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y a complete reversion to natural living. 
ibe inspiring results reported below were achieved. 
A LADY, AGED 50, BEGAN MAXALDING 
‘the end of June, 1932, with the object of curing constipation of so 
- nature that complete stopeas® resulted when aperients were 
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. rious a 
ING the taken. She reported on July 28:—*I] have already received a 
jttle benefit from the diet and exercises, and have been able to reduce 
robably thedose which I generally take. She reported again on September 3:— 
“B) am glad to tell you that I have gained great benefit since I last 


small doses of 


Tate of 
Note.—The 


ist lat. 


yrote yOu, and have only required to take 3 
uring the last month, Please accept my grateful thanks.” 
jbove case is as good as cured. 

Lady, aged 403, wrote on July 27, 1932:— 

] be glad if you can help me with persistent constipation and 
went to a physical-culturist who gave me exercises 
could net hold out any hopes for the other long- 
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in the standing trouble. For so many yéars I've taken vegetable laxatives.” 
lose og ff This Lady enrolled at the end of July, and stated: — 
“| get enormous quantities of fruit, which do not seem to affect me— ! 
C We ql] HI still have to take vegetable laxatives.” i 
ted hy igshe reported on August 24, 1932:— 
y) "| enclose second payment towards my treatment. I am glad to say 
Nt pig fit has been wonderful; only once during the last 27 days have I had | 
; to take vegetable laxatives.” 
S fron The above case is another proof of my statement on page 7 of 
€ diel my treatise that runs:—_ | 
“the If you_are trying to establish sound health and virility by the 
 Bwse of diet only, or by exercise only, you will fail sooner or later. | 
ilar, If dietetics solved the whole health problem, you would merely 
Vouns iy lave to put an athlete to bed and feed him on protein and fats 
isk Bio give him power and endurance. As a matter of fact, he would 
. fo Mi iecome flabby and ill. There you have a sound thesis to 
just asf work on.” 
’ 
e.g NATURE’S WAY TO HEALTH 
dhool is the title of the latest edition of an illustrated treatise 
[ 
ff EXPLANATORY OF MAXALDING 
atest A copy of this 20,000-word treatise will be sent gratis and post free 
f nar toany part of the world. Kindly mail a card or letter mentioning your 
Pal BR name, address, age and occupation. If you include details of your 
n did ge present condition of health and your wishes in the way of improvement, 
| will include a letter of advice and my personal diagnosis. 
rently ; ihiie * ; ; A. M. Saldo. 
A NO OBLIGATION INVOLVED. 
Ose 
: “Emr. A.M. SALDO (Dept. 575), 14 CURSITOR STREET, 
OTOL LONDON, E.C. 4. 
“GAR TRUMPET 
ports S 
77 DISCARDED! 
. hh Ss 
dan THE SENSATION OF THE CENTURY !! 
» th ? i , 
“~ Old Ways Give Way to New!!! 
rtion Middle Ear (Catarrh), Nerve (Head Noises), 
aa sightly (hard-of-hearing) or very (so catled 
aie ‘‘ stone ’’) deaf in young or old and even cases 
f thy hitherto regarded as hopeless now benefiting. 
_ Having made this great discovery in the interests 
of suffering deaf humanity its discoverer wants you 
rnd to benefit. No matter what you have tried—treat- 
6 ment or instruments with whatever result, you will 
Hic CALI greet this marvellous super sound, tone-sense- 
Ca nine renewing method as the find of your life and its joy. 
th ORWRITE Ask for * Mediccl Reports.” 
1 
Suite 
ri DENT (Sxi°), 309 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
e "Phones: Mayfair 1380/1718. 
any 
thy F Wi Fa 
nop isdom for Women 
the hear comes to every Woman a critical period. A time in which her 
heb ealth is apt to become unreliable and she experiences unforeseen dis- 
1!) comforts and ailments. 


lhy, Plt behoves all women cn the verge cf this chargeful pericd to ‘arm 
themselves with the knowledge which will ease those diffculties and solve 


pie const 


e the problems with which they are faced. 

7 as . 

E “WOMAN'S CHANGE. OF LIFE.” 

up is the title of an excellent new book in which Dr. G. Courtenay Beale, 
._ whose earlier works have earned him the title of “ Woman's Wisest 
for Friend,” deals in a most practical and helpful manner with this important 
for ie subject in all its aspects. 


7 


Highly recommended by “ Nursing Mirror,” “ Health for All,” 
ee and editors of Other Popular Women’s Journals. 
| Make sure that you secure a copy of this remarkable new j 
work by posting vour order now with P.O. for 5/3 to | 
Co., 


W. 1. 








182, 26 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, 
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, THE GEORGE H. WALES PUBLISHING 

‘fe Vept. 

1 Complete lists of other helpful books by this popular author free on request. 
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INTER. weather doesn’t matter 
to Peter. Rain, fog, cold, 
gloom—whatever comes, Peter 
keeps well and bonny. Every day 
he has his sunbath with the Homesun 
Quartz Lamp. Just those few 
minutes in health-giving ultra-violet 
rays safeguard him against winter ills. 


Father and Mother believe in sun- 
light. They know it builds strong 
bones, clean blood, robust health. 
Their Doctor advised them to invest 
in a Homesun for Peter, but they 
use it, too. Father says it’s the best 
health investment he ever made. 


go 


The Homesun is 
for tonic sunbaths 
only, not for the 
self-freatment of 
disease. 


You, too, would be interested in 
knowing about this delightful way (2 
winter health. The interesting book 
on home sunbaths will cost you 
nothing. Just return the coupon or 


send a postcard. 


See the Homesun at your electrical sup- 
pliers, any departmental store, or at our 
London Office : 3 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


THE HOMESUN IS MADE IN BRITAIN, 


To the BRITISH HANOVIA QUARTZ LAMP CO. LTD. 
Slough, Bucks. 
Please send me your free illustrated book!et about Hemecun Baths. 


423 102 
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high in many barbarous and primitive communities ; 
and that it is the bane of the breeders of cattle and bull- 
dogs—to take two random examples—and the constant 
fear of even the keepers of wild animals. The production 
of offspring is, in short, a normal, but very real physio- 
logical crisis in many, if not all species. It is one for 
which only the “ fit” are fitted, and which is especially 
liable to complications by a variety of extraneous 
circumstances—witness the one real rise, in 1918-19; 
which was the time of the great influenza epidemic. 

In this light let us look at the figures for 1930, when the 
total number of deaths in England and Wales in any way 
attributable to childbirth was 3,628. This is a compara- 
tively small figure—little more than half that due to motor 
accidents—and one that is unduly upset by small fluctua- 
tions. In a population of forty millions it almost sinks 
into the “ normal accident ” category, where deaths are 
due not to one, but to a variety of different causes. 

This is precisely the conclusion at which the recent 
Government committee arrived, after a study of the cir- 
cumstances attending several thousands of deaths. 
Declaring that at least fifty per cent. of them are 
** preventable,” the committee indicates that every 
woman has her own individual problem, and that preven- 
tion can therefore only be achieved by greater skill and 
care on the part of doctors, midwives, and institutions, 
and by more intelligent use by the public of the facilities 
already available—by education for motherhood. 

It is entirely outside the scope of this—or any—article 
to deal with the details of that. education, except to repeat 
the first axiom of the committee, that every woman 
should consult a gynaecologist or welfare centre. Further, 
consultation should not be left till pregnancy, when 
examination is risky and unsatisfactory, but should-be a 
normal routine before conception, before marriage. Not 
only would this, if properly followed up, prevent the 
** preventable ” deaths, by enabling the proper precau- 
tions to be taken in time, but it would also largely 
decrease the remaining “ non-preventable ”’ percentage, 
which is due to the pregnancy of women inherently unfit 
for such an ordeal. They would be warned not to take the 
risk. Ex_pon Moore. 


A Reasonable Standard of Health 


DEALS play a big part in human life; indeed, it is 
probable that every activity in which we engage is 
determined by an anticipatory picture of self-realization. 
There is, however, an element of danger attaching to 
pictures painted by the imagination, unchecked by obser- 
vation and workaday experience. This applies to such 
practical matters as the cultivation of health even more 
than to the creation of beauty. We all of us desire health, 
and health in the highest degree ; but, in seeking to attain 
it, we spoil our chances if we over-estimate the possibilities 
of our material. 

A working plan is not quite the same thing as a philo- 
sophie idea; and, in devising a hygienic régime for our 
personal adoption we shall be wise to take as much account 
of the practicable as of the desirable. Our capacities have 
qualitative as well as quantitative limitations. We are 
no more born with a clean hygienic slate than with a clean 
psychic one. The boundaries of our physical, as of our 
mental, territory are already fixed ; and the only freedom 
left to us is to cultivate as deeply and as widely as we can 
the land which is ours to till. Those “ inborn errors of 
metabolism,” of which Sir Archibald Garrod has recently 
reminded us, can be neither gainsaid nor disregarded with 
impunity. 

Nevertheless, a reasonable standard of health and a 


ee 
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reasonable level of enjoyment are within the Physiologic 
reach of nearly all of us ; but of few people can it be tril 
said that they have adequately exploited their POssibilitig 
in either realm. Consider the daily life and the healt 
of the average. professional or business man in any d 
our large cities or industrial towns. Only by planning agj 
effort can such a one bring himself into relation with thos: 
health-promoting forces of Nature which the countryma 

has, as it were, at his elbow. Science has done wonderf| 

things for the townsman ; and only perversity or faddigy 

would decline to make use of these gifts. They hay 

done much to set man free from the insistent cry of jf 6 
cruder needs, and so given him opportunity and energy 

for the development of those intellectual and aesthety | 
faculties which are as much a part of us as are hunger ap 

Sex. That few of us make such use of the means at oy 
disposal is no reflection on the amenities themselyg 

Used on occasion appropriate to their kind, they add 

the fulness and to the enjoyment of life. Mistaken fy 

an end in themselves, they lower our vitality and clog thy 

wheels of our pleasurable activity. 
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What, then, can a man of the class we are consideriyy 
do, without undue breach with custom, to preserve hi 
health and to maintain a happy interest in life? We yi 
here consider only those things which have direct relevang 
to physical fitness, that is, to physical health. — The chi 
hygienic sins of the average townsman are these; |y 
takes too little and too gentle exercise ; he eats too much, 
and especially too much of the wrong things ; he is terrife! 
of the weather, and exposes himself far too little to su: 
shine and cool moving air; he spends too much time in 
heated and stagnant rooms, and clothes himself by da 
and by night in a manner offensive to the teachings o 
sane physiology and hygiene. 

So different are our real needs, and so different ow 
circumstances, that it is impossible to universalize about 
any of these things. Each individual must, to som 
extent, base his practice on personal experience ail 
on knowledge of his idiosynerasies. There are certait 
general principles, however, applicable to most peopl. 
It has been suggested above that the well-to-do town 
man eats too much and unwisely. It may be take 
for granted that any man over the age of thirty-fi 
who finds his weight month by month increasing \ 
over-exercising his jaw-muscles and under-exercisili 
the muscles of his limbs. Few business or profession: 
men can with advantage take more than three meals: 
day, of which only one should be what is commoil 
valled substantial. A light breakfast—an egg and i 
rasher of bacon, or a fillet of fish, with a little toast ani 
marmalade, for example—should carry him on to June: 
time ; when a hunk of bread and cheese or a sandwich 
with some salad, followed by an orange 








or other fruit, 





constitute an adequate and sensible meal. A cup of tea! Eve: 
the afternoon may help; but no more food, beyonig Cad 
possibly, a little fruit or crisp bread, should be takeif like 
until the hour comes for dinner. This meal, which mf _ like 
well be the one serious meal of the day, should yet, norf doe: 
mally, be of a wholesome simplicity. At most, it shoullf foo 
consist of meat or fish with vegetables, followed by *— peas 
simple sweet, ending up with cheese and salad and af _ buil 
abundance of fruit. The sweet may with advantage kf 
omitted by the majority. Plenty of water or lemorh 
water should be drunk in the course of the day; anlp 
there is not the least harm in a glass of beer or light wit) 
at luncheon and dinner, or, as a refresher, in the middle olf 
a dull morning. Such a dietary is to be looked upon asif 
sort of accepted normal, varying in kind, but stat O} 
dardized in amount. There should, however, be ™ 


measuring or weighing-out of foods, or solemn contelf 
q eee 
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‘Ido dike © 
adburys new, 
food drink 







be turned to human energy in a few hours 


Everybody is saying it. ‘I do like 
Cadbury’s new food drink.” They 
like the delicious flavour. And they 
like Cadbury’s Bourn-vita because it 
does them so much good. This perfect 
food-drink, so easily digested, induces 
peaceful, refreshing sleep at night and 
builds new energy for the morning. 


(adbur 


Obtainable from all grocers 








FEEL THE BENEFIT TO-MORROW! 
Even by to-morrow you will benefit 
by taking Cadbury’s Bourn-vita to- 
night. The main ingredients used— 
fresh full-cream milk and eggs from 
British farms with British malt and 
Empire cocoa—are combined accord- 
ing toa formula whichensures a scien- 
a tifically calculated balance 

of nourishing elements 
) essential to good 

health, but often inade- 





quately provided by ordinary diet. 
THE FOOD DRINK PERFECTED 


All the experience of Cadburys, who 
have specialised in food-drinks for 
over 100 years, has contributed to the 
perfecting of this new Cadbury 
product. Add two teaspoonfuls of 
Cadbury’s Bourn-vita to a cup of hot 
milk and your “good-night” drink 
is ready. Very good for you! And 
very enjoyable. 


OURN-VITA 
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plation of calories and vitamins ; and the routine should 
not be looked upon as a law of the Medes and Persians, 
never to be altered or interrupted. An occasional fast is 
an admirable and hygienic thing; and an occasional 
feast. where all rules are forgotten and all habits disre- 
garded, is no less desirable. We want, in these matters, 
as in affairs of the purse, habitually to live somewhat 
within our means, thus leaving us always with something 
in our pocket wherewith to be happily extravagant on 
occasion. 

Everyone not suffering from a serious physical dis- 
ability, who is engaged during the day in a sedentary 
occupation, should rise a couple of hours earlier than 
business necessity compels, and devote that two hours, 
wet or fine, to really active outdoor exercise of a kind and 
degree suited to his age and to the stage of his training. 
Really brisk walking is quite a good exercise, but alone 
it is not adequate if one wishes to attain to a really high 
standard of physical fitness. The muscles of the back 
and abdomen also need active and regular employment, 
and those who have the means may well consider the 
rival attractions of such things as horse-riding, rowing, 
gardening and tennis. Full advantage should be taken 
of week-end opportunities. The motor-car should be 
looked upon only as a ready means of transit—desirably 
to some place where active outdoor pursuits may be 
followed more conveniently and more pleasurably than 
in town; but week-end recreations must not be allowed 
to take the place of the regular morning outings. Every- 
one should make it a rule, where feasible, to walk to and 
from his place of business. 

In the matter of clothes and warmth, we want to get 
rid of old wives’ tales about chills and draughts. If we 
have any option in the matter, we should avoid as in- 
ventions of the devil such health-destroying things as 
central-heating and rooms guarded from changes of tem- 
perature and currents of moving air. Clothes should be as 
light, as loose and as few as possible, short of positive 
discomfort. A woollen pullover, or a loose, woolly over- 
coat may be kept handy for use if needed. The night 
should be spent in a cool, airy room, with windows wide 
open; and blankets should be reduced to the minimum 
that will retain warmth enough for enjoyable sleep. 
Lastly, it is well to get into touch with a competent and 
sensible doctor, who will once a year carry out a thorough 
overhaul, and make sure that heart and kidneys and all 
other vital parts are functioning as they ought. Having 
done this, the less one fusses about one’s health, the 
better it is likely to be. 


Natural Living and Nature Cutes 


NEVER pick up my old gossip Herodotus, or follow 

the carefully-kept diaries of Caesar, but I recognize 
what hard lives men and women lived in the days 
of old. 

A little word picture out of Picrs Plowman, or a 
chance aside of Chaucer's, sets one thinking how difficult 
it was in those days to secure a decent meal anywhere ; 
how very difficult it was to get a hot bath; and how 
impossible it was to obtain either any comfort or any 
scnsible treatment when one was ill. 

What did the poor people live on? Coarse rye bread, 
harley bread, frunenty, beer, cheese, milk, with some 
honey and eggs; and always the longing for a piece of 
fresh meat. and a background luxury of a slice of salt 
meat or fish. A mug of beer or milk and a lump of 
heavy bread for breakfast, and the same with a piece 
of cheese or bacon for dinner, makes monotonous cating. 
No wonder the old peasants were poachers. No wonder 








they were ready to risk their lives for the sake of g de 
and a week’s fill of venison. Little wonder that all th 
weakly children died, and that scurvy came with eye, 
winter, taking its heavy toll of life and joyousnesg, 

How intensely must these carly peoples have longed 
for the turning of the sun in the heavens ; how delighted 
have hailed the first shoots of nettles and dandelig 
or robin-run-i’-th’-hedge and sorrel; how reverently hay 
worshipped the returning of the goddess Persephone 
and how gaily and lightheartedly have danced in th 
May Day revelries! Religion told that the Gods can 
back to earth in the happy springtime. 

To-day science confirms the same, calling them jy 
longer by the poctical names of Ceres or Persephoyy 
but by the more sober titles of Vitamins A and C andj 
There is in every age a striving for the power to lip 
without anxiety. In communities where many haye ty 
fight for their daily sustenance, hunger is a constay 
comrade ; and the fear of hunger is more closely preseyj 
than even the fear of death. What a wonderful goj 
has a man reached when he has either saved enough 
inherited enough to secure him a sufficiency of food ani 
drink for the rest of his life. But no man is satisfig 
when once he has become bitten by the gadfly of progres, 
The more he gets, the more he wants; and, from th 
land of hunger, he presses on and on until he fing 
himself in the paradise of plenty. 

By one who has suffered from the unsatisfied pangs of 
hunger, what is more to be desired than the opportunity 
to eat and to drink when and how he likes? To on 
who has had to toil and to sweat for long hours day 
after day in order to secure the barest elements ¢ 
nutrition, what greater delight than to be able to li 
and laze in luxury, and to be carried in litters, or car 
riages, or motor-cars, rather than to tramp and trudg 
and climb ? 

The pathway of human progress has always bee 
marked by the glory of the kings who were never allowel 
to pollute their feet against the common soil, but passed 
from golden chariots to richly caparisoned saddle-horse, 
and from horseback to soft carpets, and thence to 
couches of ivory and silk, or scented baths. Every ag 
develops its cults that revel in feastings, and its caste 
for whom wine-drinking, or beer-drinking, or spirit 
drinking becomes a part of their social creed. Ma 
may deride a Lucullus who demanded as varied ani 
extensive a dinner when he dined alone as when lhe 
gave a feast to a city. But his explanation, “ Is no 
Lucullus dining with Lucullus, and should not he b 
honoured with as goodly cheer ? ”, is sound logic. 

History tells the same story again and again—and this 
is the lesson it teaches. The world is so founded thai 
men must work or they will degenerate; that men mus 
give their organs of digestion full periods of rest betwee 
periods of complete activity, or their bodily strength 
will fail them, and disease and old age will dog theit 
footsteps. Hunger to Everyman is like Socrates ti 


the Athenians—it is a gadfly which compels work anlf 


thought. When men are so well off that they knov 


nothing of persistent hunger, they tend to lose one 0'f 


the greatest incentives to daily work and to daily creative 
thought. 


One of the commonest of human hopes is to look forwarl F 
give up f 
One can 


ee 


with delight to the time when the man can 
his work and “ retire” and “ enjoy himself.” 


ee ee ee ee eS! 





imagine a world where perpetual restfulness, continuo 
feasting and unending 
But this world is built on a different plan. 

The lesson of history tells us how hardy primitive met 
have again and again fought their way to greatness, and 


drinking would be _ possible 
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At all thy 


sHOP AT THE 
HEALTH STORES 


shown on the right, all of which are affiliated 
with the National Association of Health Stores. 
This body exists to facilitate the work of the 
Health Stores in promoting the principles of Food 
Reform and in supplying foodstuffs of quality 
and integrity designed to render the adoption 
of a healthful diet both easy and _ pleasant. 


SOME SPECIALITIES 


Shelled and Milled Nuts. Pure Honey. Sun- 
dried Fruits. Virgin Olive Oil. Wholemeal 
Biscuits and Cakes. Nut Butters and Cooking 
Fats. Fruit Juices. Natural Brown Rice. Old 
English Stoneground Wholemeal. Meatless 
Savouries and Sandwich Pastes. Old-fashioned 
Barbados Sugar. Matte Tea. Dandelion Coffee. 
Slippery Elm Food. Herbal Remedies, etc. 





ABERDEEN.—The Aberdeen 
17 Summer Street. 
BATH.—The Health Food Stores, 22a Broad Street. 
eee Ge The Health Food Stores, 28 Market 

Street. 
BELFAST.—Orzone (Ireland) Ltd., 10/12 North Street. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—-The Nut Store, Poole Hull. 
BRIGHTON.—The Herbal & Health Food Store, 
106 Trafalgar Street. 
BRISTOL.—The Bristol Health Centre, Cotham Hill. 
ne The Bromiley Health Centre, 54 Widmore 
oad, 


CARDIFF.—Orzone (Wales) Ltd., 38/40 Royal Arcade. 


Health Food Agency, 


ow 


CROYDON. Pure Food Co., Lid., 100 High Street. 

nate > ats New Health Centre, 172 Terminus 
oad, 

sees ~gae E.— Folkestone Health Centre, 14 Cheriton 
ace, 

GUILDFORD.— The Health Centre, Onslow Street. 


LONDON, E.C.— The Orzone Co., 21 Ludgete Hill, E.C.4. 

LONDON, N.—Musson's Health Food Stores, 19 Stroud 
Green Road, N. 4. 

LONDON, S.E.—Cabin Health Food Supply,7 Loampit 
Vale, Lewisham Obelisk, S.E. 13. 

NEWCASTLE.—Bell & Reay, Ltd., 26 Cloth Market, 
4 Nelson Street, and branches in Heaton and 
Jesmond. 

NORWICH.— Health Food Stores, 8 White Lion Street. 

NOTTINGHAM.— Midland Health Institute, 8 Elm 
Avenue, Mansfield Road. 

aes > ae Savoy Health Food Stores, Exchange 

a 


READING.—-The Health Food Store, 37 Minster Street. 

ROCHESTER. Rochester and Chatham Health Food 
Stores, 76 High Street. 

RYDE, 1.0.W.-—Health Food Stores, 103 High Street. 

in, aa The Health Food Stores, 53 London 

oad, 

TUNBRINGE WELLS.—Premicr Health Food Stores, 
25 Grove Hill Road. 

WATFORD. Kirby's Health Stores, 103 The Pasade, 
High Street. 

WOLVERHAMPTON.—“ Bettahelth ”’ 
5 New Shops, Penn Road, Penn. 


Food Stores, 











ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HEALTH STORES, 
103 THE PARADE, HIGH STREET, WATFORD, HERTS. 














THE IDEAL 
BROWN LOAF 


Its golden brown colour and 
appetising appearance make 
Bermaline the favourite brown 
loaf. Baked with the choicest 
wheaten flour and the finest extract 
of malt, Bermaline is particularly 
recommended for all who suffer 
from digestive troubles. 





MONTGOMERIE & CO. Ltd., 
95 BOTHWELL ST., 
GLASGOW, 6.2. 
















”@ NEW HEALTH 


FOR EVERYMAN 


Y 
SIR W. ARBUTHNOT LANE 


The President of the New Health Society discusses 
the value of natural light therapy, the use of 
artificial sunlight, the regulation of diet, physical 
training, the causes of cancer, birth control, alcohol, 
illegitimacy, and sex hygiene. 


5s. net. 








GEOFFREY BLES, 22 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W. 1 
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Honey-Grains 


This wonderful fruit and nut break- 
fast food in the form of crisp, golden- 


But for those 


GET THESE 
SAMPLES 


Maube you know Honcy-Grains and 
already enjoy its delicious crispness. 
who do not, 
offer a sample tin of Honey- 
Grains, together with a sample 






Maplemeat 


This nutmeat and rissole powder can 
be made in quite a short time into 





we 







toasted flakes is the easiest possible of Maplemeat. Send 3d. in various delightful savoury dishes. 
way of increasing the daily fruit stamps, to cover postage, to Toad in the Hole, Shepherd's Pie, 
ration. Its dejicious flavour and the sole manufacturers. Nut Sausages, and many other lunch 





splendid food value and vitamin con- 
tent make it a perfect and delightful 
food, which is appreciated by old 
and young alike. No cooking, pre- 
Paration or sugar is required—just 
pour into a dish, add 


milk, cream or fruit / 
— — and there — 9d. &2 iy 
reakfast is ready. PER TIN. 


We will also send on 
application, 
list of our many 
delicious foods, 
together with 
descriptive 
leaflets. 











er dinner dishes are easily prepared 
by simply adding water to the con- 
tents of the packet, then frying or 


price 







roasting. Maplemeat is packed fall 
of nutriment and quality, 
1 /4 and all dishes prepared 
from it are digestible 

PER LB. and delicious, 


2 Supremely GoodW Mapleton Foods 


MAPLETON’S NUT FOOD CO., LTD., GARSTON, LIVERPOOL 
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Hydropathy. Short Fasts. 
Sunbaths. Guelpa Cures. 
Airbaths. Schroth Cures. 
Massage. Rest Cures. 
Dry Dieting. Fruit Fasts. 
And Other Continental 
Methods. 
10 Acres of Grounds. 500ft. 
Altitude. ‘Buses to Gates. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND 





LS Ka 


THE KNOWLES NATURE CURE HYDRO, 
ST. HELEN’S PARK, HASTINGS. 














BREAK AWAY From THE 
HABIT THAT SAPS YOUR VITALITY! 
START DRINKING PURE AND GENUINE 


NUMATEA at BREAKFAST, 


TEA and BEDTIME 


AVOID .. 26s absorbing harmful properties. 
REVIVE - your Arteries. Aiso at 2.9 and 
REGULATE . . your Blood pressure. 4,6 from Health 
NISH .... Rheumatism, Uric-Acid and Gastric Food Stores, 
Troubles, pleasantly. Chemists or 
lis unique, intriguing flavour challenges Grocers. 


any comparison, 
GET A TIN TO-DAY! There is NO substitute. 
Sole Producers: E. & F. NEWALL, LTD., Phi'pot Lane, E.C.3, (Copyright reserved.) 











R. M. SCOTT’S Gold Medal 


WHEATMEAL BISCUITS 


50 ycars’ reputation. 


Mave with the old-style: Stone-milled wholemeal and flour. 
Brownies (plain), Digestive (plain), Digestive (sweet), 
Crusweet, Ginger Nate, yee gr (sweet). 

Of ail Heal vod Stores and Leading Grocers. 
R. M. SCOTT (Ipswich) LTD., IPSWICH. 








Delicious Flavour, 

—Nourishing 
Makes invalids 

Invaluable to the athlete. 

Nature’s way with Gastric 

and all Digestive troubles. 


SLIPPERY,ELM SAMPLE 6d, 
1-Ib., 1/1; 1-lb., 2/-; 3-Ib., 5/9; 7-Ib., 12/- 


SUNTONA LTD., EXCHANGE WALK, NOTTINGHAM. 


NATURE’S FOOD 


- Children thrive on it. 
strong. 





bi, 


Wholemeal 








HEALTHY LIFE BISCUITS 
a (WHOLEMEAL & BUTTERMILK) 
6 * packet “4 the last crumb” 

AT ALL HEALTH FOOD STORES or from:— 
MITCHELHILL, Health Food Dept., Mayfield Road, EDINBURGH. 


erunch to 














CHIVERS’ 


OLpE ENGLISH MARMALADE 


Known and appreciated all over the world— 
preserving all the tonic properties of the 
orange in its delightful flavour. 

“The Aristocrat of the Breakfast Tuble.” 
CHIVERS & SONS, LTD., HISTON, CAMBRIDGE 





























IRYVITA CRISPBREAD 
«¢ MAKES YOU FIT AND KEEPS YOU SLIM” 
1-lb. carton 1s. Gn. 4-lb. carton 10p. 


- “ 

RY VITA FLAKES 
THE NEW *‘ DIFFERENT AND DELICIOUS ” CEREAL FOOD 
BRITISH BORN : BRITISH MADE : BRITISH OWNED 
9p. per carton. From ALL HIGH CLASS HEALTH FOOD DEALERS 

















The greatest of all human undertakings 
MARRIA meme (1) Gas to you immeasurable happines 38 


or—bitter disillusionment It. is w ithin 


your power to ensure successful and happy marriage, and a famous series of books, 
of which over half a million have already been sold, are available to help you 
io this end 

Mr. Richard King, in the ‘ Tatler,’’ says: . readers will live to be everlastingly 
grateful co the Author,’ ; 

\nother well-known Reviewer says:—‘‘ These books should be of the greatest use 
to those who Wish to understand and appropriate to the full the possibilities of 
marriot life 


Let these bocks help you. Send for full descriptive lists to 


THE GEORGE H. WALES PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept, 182, 26 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


NEW TREATMENT FOR 


, CONSTIPATION 


is DIFFERENT from everything that has 
hitherto been used to deal with constipation. The latest discovery of 
Science, it relies upon BUILDING UP THE STRENCTH OF THE 
INTESTINAL MUSCLES so that they quickly resume their regular, 
unassisted function. We have remarkable testimony already. Natex 
Food No. 12A is purely vegetable (NO vegetabie drugs), and is 
guaranteed to be ONLY BENEFICIAL. No purging, no gripins, and 
not habit-forming. 


NATEX FOOD No. 12A 


BUILDS INTESTINAL STRENGTH. 
FROM CHEMISTS, HEALTH FOOD STORES, OR 
DIRECT, POST FREE. PRICES: 2/-, 5.6 and 9/6. 


MODERN HEALTH PRODUCTS, LTD., 230 NATEX 
HOUSE, LANGHAM STREET, LONDON, W 
SAMPLE SENT ON RECEIPT OF 2d. STAMPS. 

















how with greatness has come ease and luxury, and hog 
after a period of sensual pleasures has come degener 
and decadence, and a falling of the Palaces of ref 
Babylon into the haunts of the wild dogs and the Wasi 
places where croak. The haughty CONGUEN 
of the world of the yesterdays have become the abjer 
and spiritless slaves in market-places of the to-mompy, 

England is living and still will live. Apart from the 
small class of young men who are degenerates, and the 
smaller class of young women who are physically jg 
the race is sound, because its beliefs are sane, and jj 
ideals are high. From the point of view of an old phyy, 
cian, the English race seems as sound to-day as ever it yy 
and it is aiming at a still sounder future. Among decade, 
races, it is a soft luxury that is the rage, and houses 
devitalization that are the fashion. 

In England, endurance is cultivated. hardships ay 
welcomed, self-control is practised. Hard-thinking bry 
tough tenacious muscle and high spiritual ideals are ¢jj 
the dominant factors in our Jand. Of the manitoj 
activities of our age, which are pointing to a greaty 
control of disease, higher stamina, a longer life, and, 
greater joyousness of living for the race, I am special; 
conversant with one branch. 


ravens 


I refer to the steady determination to give Natup 
her chance. There is in it nothing of the fallacy ( 
Rousseau, wherein he forgets that his mind is part ¢ 
“the Natural man.” Rousseau’s cry of * Back { 
Nature ” was little better than the advocacy of a retun 
to the barbarian state from which man_ by the exerci 
of his natural gifts had emerged. There is nothing iy 
it of the childish games of the Court of Marie Antoinett 
where the “ going back to Nature” was merely pla 
acting with stage cows and milk pails. 

To-day, men and women have become carnest dis 
ciples of Nature, and are studying with scientific zal 
the potencies of sun and air and water and exercise ani 
dietary. We want to learn the science of right liviy 


—right feeding—right fasting—right clothing—right swf 


and air bathing—the right application of the forces d 
light and eleetricity—the wise graduation of exerciss 


to the needs of the body. 

To-day, England has some of the finest nature-cure home 
in the world. Some are old mansions fitted with ever 
modern convenience : lawns and gardens for outdoor ct: 
joyment : the latest scientific appliances for bringing the 
forces of Nature into contact with the individual organs; 














dietaries prepared under careful control adapted to the 
needs of the patient : nature harnessed to the servic 
of the most sensitively-developed nervous system. 

I have visited most of these nature-cure homes, 
whole-heartedly advise those who have fallen 
way, those whose nerves have become undermined, thos 


whose vitality has been sapped, to go for a few month ® 


into one of these homes. 
elimination, reconstruction, 


and go through a 
rest and restoration, 


to go out again knowing what to do, and what to avoid] 
and how to combine the highest enjoyment of life withB] 


wise abstinence from all that is harmful. 

like Aix-les-Bains; and why? Because at these 
the hotels worked hand-in-hand with the central curative 
establishments. 
douchings, and heat and mineral climinative waters ; ant 
then the hotels would provide a vegetable and salad and 


milk and cheese dietary, delightfully cooked, and _ rich 
in vitamins and alkaline salts. The results wery 
wonderful. 


The English hotels continued to provide the old- 
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A few years ago, one had to send patients to place® | 
spas . 


At the baths they used massagings and 
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GRANOSE is unique be- 
cause, composed of golden 
wheat flakes, pressed into 
a delicious crispbread, it 
simply melts in the mouth. 
The whole of the wheat is 
used, germ, kernel and 
regulative bran, but so 
treated that it is quick and 
perfect in digestion. A 
perfect food for adults 
and children ; also recom- 
mended for digestive 
troubles and convalescence. 


1/- Plain, 

1/2 Malted per pkt., 
trom Health Food and 
other High-Class 

Stores. 


Send to Makers 
Jor Free Sample. 





Makers. GRANOSE FOODS LTD. 





WATFORD 











“ SUNWAYS” 


CHILDREN’S NATURE CURE RESORT 


Cases of chronic and other diseases have been successfully treated 
at SUNWAYS. All treatments under the direction and super- 
vision of the most experienced practitioner in this country—the 
most up-to-date equipment, treatment, playrooms and sun porches. 
Among the treatments used are massage, spinal manipulation, 
manipulative surgery, curative exercises, hydro and electrotherapy, 
scientiic dietetics. 
Some of the ailments successfully treated : 


RHEUMATISM. ANZEMIA. 

CATARRH. SKIN TROUBLES. 

CHEST TROUBLES MENTAL BACKWARDNESS. 
(non-Tubercular). DIGESTIVE TROUBLES. 

SPINAL COMPLAINTS. CONSTIPATION. 

GENERAL DEBILITY. LIVER & KIDNEY TROUBLES. 


Write for descriptive prospectus to: 
The Principal, ‘“‘ SUNWAYS,” Wigginton, Tring, Herts. 














Tl, 
CHALLENGE TO 


A 
NEURASTHENIA 


by D. M. ARMITAGE. 


“Will prove of mutual help to doctor and patient... . 
Many useful counsels and much sound common sense.” () 
“Not only sufferers, but those who wish to understand 
and help them will find food for thought in this little 
production.”(2)  “ Unique, in that it is written from the 
point of view of the patient.”(3) “Nurses may safely 
recommend this book to their neurasthenic patients.”() 


(1) Edinburgh Medical Journal. (2) Trish Journal of Medical 
Science. (3) Nursing Times. (4) Nursing Mirror, 


Second Edition. 2/6 and 1/6. 
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© A Booklet about this— 








—which all who 
AIL should Read 


by this 
illness and the 
restoring of the joy of life to thousands of sufferers, 
The Stanboroughs’ equipment includes Electric Bath, 
High Frequency, Radiant Heat, Yonization, Diathermy, 





Tt describes the unique success achieved 


woodland Hydro in the treatment of 


Nauheim Bath, Sitz Bath, Phototherapy, Klectric 
Light Bath, Bergonie Chair, Artificial Sunlight, 


Massage, X-ray, Baths of all kinds. Resident Physician, 


Write now to the Secretary for Booklet 44. 


The STANBOROUGHS 


HYDRO AND HEALTH HOME 


Watford  waret'S:s2 Herts. 
MEDICAL - SURGICAL ° HYDROPATHIC 








DALNAIR 
HEALTH HOSTEL 





Natural Methods of treatment employed— 


Selected Diets, Fasting, | Manipulation, 
Massage, Hydrotherapy, and Sun Bathing. 
Dalnair stands among health-giving pine 
woods within 60 acres of its own grounds 
on the banks of the river Endrick, five miles 
from the renowned Loch Lomond. 

Full particulars from the Secretary: 

DALNAIR HOUSE CO., 

. se - a 
Drymen Station, Stirlingshire, 


Scotland. 


*Phone No. Drymen 17. 


Glasgow Office: 111, Union Street, C. 1. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 28 LITTLE RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 1. 





"Phone: Central 5985. 
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SOME OUTSTANDING SUCCESSES 


PERSONALITY. 


ITS NATURE, ITS OPERATION, AND ITS DEVELOPMENT. 
By J. LOUIS ORTON. 5/- net. Postage 4d. 
In this outstamding book the author explains exactly what Personality is and 
how it achieves its ends. He makes clear how one can develop a strong and 
magnetic Personality. He shows the means whereby characters and motives 
can be correctly gauged, how to have at your command an impelling voice 
and an ingratiating manner. He reveals the secrets of character-moulding. 
Personality can be cultivated, even in the most backward and reserved person, 
and, once achieved, it rapidly changes cre’s aspect on life. To possess @ 
Strong, Dominant and Magnetic Personality will mean much to you in the 
Battle of Life. 


THE SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 
By G. COURTENAY BEALE. G/- net. Postage 3d. 
In this his latest work this world-famous author offers to men and women 
such a book of guidance as will make all the difference, for scores of 
theusands of readers, between success and failure in matrimony. After 
dealing with his worted insight with those everyday problems on whose 
solution the happiness of every married couple depen:ls, Dr. Beale proceeds 
to elucidate all the momentous questions that centre and circle round 
MARRIAGE AND SEX with a frankness doubly refreshing because ib can 
never offend the clean-minded, With reselute truthfulness the author shows 
the generally unguessed reason why so many marriages fail, and the way in 
which failure can be avoided from the first or conyerted into its opposite. 


THE CURE OF STAMMERING, STUTTERING, 
AND OTHER FUNCTIONAL SPEECH DISORDERS. 

By J. LOUIS ORTON. 2/6 net. Postage 3d. 
No give new hope to the many thousands of sufferers from Speech Disorders 
is the object of this mew book. ‘The author has sect forth the methods which 
have been applied with the greatest’ success in many hundreds of cases. 
When it is realised that nearly 40,000 peopie in this country alone are 
afflicted with some speech disorder, the need for this volume is evident. 


THE CURE OF INDIGESTION, 
CONSTIPATION, AND OTHER DIGESTIVE DISORDERS 
By WILLIAM R. LUCAS. 2/6 net. Postage 3d. 
In this practical new work the whole of the Digestive Troubles are dealt 
with and a definile regime based upon the author’s wide and practical experi- 
ence is laid down, which will enable all who are afflicted’ to imme liately 
comunence to entirely cure themselves. ‘This book fills a long-felt want. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE SIMPLIFIED 

By W. R. LUCAS. 3,6 net. Postage 3d. 
This new work is undoubtedly the most complete book ever published on this 
important subject. Captain Sir Malcolm Campbell in an autographed foreword 
says: ‘This book should be the means of bringing home to everyone the 
supreme importance of being physically fit.” 

SLIMNESS AND HEALTH 
By A. ABPLANALP. 3/6 net. Postage 3d. 
llow to Slim, without danger to health, is fully described in an excellent new 
work by Arthur Abplanalp, the renowned Swiss Expert. Beautifully produced 
with 62 Photographic Illustrations. ‘ Slimness and Health’ shows how 
“slimming " can be neturally achieved with perfect safety. ‘he methods 
advocated are suitable fo both sexes and all ages. 





HOW TO CONQUER CONSTIPATION .. 1/2 
HOW TO REMEDY RHEUMATISM 1/2 
HOW TO ADJUST YOUR WEIGHT 1/2 
HOW TO CURE RUPTURE... 1/2 


Four practical new booklets by Mr. W. R. LUCAS, dealing wiih the cure of 
the subjects by Natural Methods. 





All Prices include Postage. Send your Orders now. 
These books can be obtained through W. H. Smith & San, your local 
bookseller, or direct from 


THORSONS, Publishers, Dept. 182, 91 ST. MARTIN’S 
LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Complete List of Books dealing with Mental and Bodily Efficiency, 
Sociology, ete., etc., free on request, also a copy of ‘ Health and Vigour.” 








_—— 


‘INTESTINAL 
CORRECTION.’’ 


Nearly every person’s need. 














That curse of modern life, habitual constipation, is now being cured 
by natural “intestinal correction" produced with HERBARAS plant 
seeds which are revolutionizing the use of popular purgatives. 

“NEW HEALTH” (Edited by Sir William Arbuthnot Lane) says: 
“The Herbaras plant seeds are very tiny, and when soaked in water 
swell up into a soft jelly—gently sweep along the walls of the intestines 
—collect the waste matter—leaving a clean and healthy bowel.” 

For your health’s sake investigate this remarkable product: Send 
name and address ona pas (also give, if possible, your chemist's 
name) and a small FREE SUPPLY will be sent by return with instruc- 
tive information. Address: Mr. John W. Longman, Foreign Produce 
Merchant and Importer, Clyde House, 143 Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 


om ALT. GOOD CHEMISTS SELL HERBARAS 22s 


RUSSES 


ABOLISHED 


The Great British RUPTURE 
Treatment supported by the 
MEDICAL PROFESSION 


If you are ruptured send now for Free Booklet 
describing the most wonderful appliance ever invented 
for your relief and comfort. It is just a neat, wash- 
able little belt with a pad you inflate in a second to 
just the pressure required. You can adjust it in a 
moment, and it cannot~possibly slip out of place. It 
is so light and comfortable that you positively will 
not know you have it on. Indeed, you will forget the 
rupture altogether. 

It holds the Hernia with such gentle firmness that 
in nearly every case the broken tissues re-unite, and 
the rupture is. conquered for ever. No wonder doctors 
everywhere recommend it. ‘The Lancet" has endorsed 
it. Write ‘now to: 


BEASLEY SURGICAL APPLIANCE -CO., 
Dept. 154, 26 Charing Cross Road, London, 
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meat extracts, They knew nothing about anti-rheumatio 
dictarics, and uncooked salads and vegetables ; nothing 
about the evils of exeessive salt and condiments, ani 
they merely continued to give the same dietary as that 
which had caused the original mischief. Nowadays, this is 
changing ; and at most of the English spas there jg 4 
least one hotel or boarding-house or nature-cure home 
where dietaries are provided which are naturally curatiy. 
Lastly, there are institutions’ of the more rugged an( 
drastic type wherein more primitive cures are carrie 
out. 

Here suitable work for daily periods in a minimy, 
of clothing, in the open air; patients sleep under th 
sky ; bathe in rain water; lie out on Mother Earth, and 
feed on the fresh foods that grow in the gardens around 
them. 

Nature cure has come to stay, and has come like ay 
angel of wise guiding, for it takes people away from the 
thoughts of disease to the idea of health. It bids me 
and women look up, think health, breathe health and 
feed health, instead of meditating upon their ail. 
ments. It teaches that the natural condition of may 
is to be healthy, and that disease is a result of trans. 
gressing natural law. It holds out hope to the hopeles, 
comfort to the miserable, strength to the weakly, and, 
lengthened life of power and happiness to all. 

Here is a simple test of your kinship with Natur, 
Can you get up each morning with a sense of joy in 
living ? Have all your days an undercurrent of song 
and gladness ? Does appetite call you to every meal? 
With a real benediction on the Giver of your food ; do 
you appreciate every mouthful you eat ? Can you lie 
down to sleep at night with a knowledge that al 
is well ? 

If so, then indeed you have learned some of the secrets 
of Nature’s treasury, and can join with the great one 
of the past who cried out : ‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul. 
Blessed be the vineyards and oliveyards. Blessed be the 
valleys standing thick with corn. Blessed be the land 
flowing with milk and honey. May all that is within 
me: bless His Holy Name.” 

Josian OLprren. 


Reviews 


The Healing Power of Nature 


The Wisdom of the Body. By Walter B..Cannon. (Kegan Pail. 
12s. 6d.) 
Tuts book, by a distinguished physiologist, should be real 
by every layman who wishes to understand the fundamentals 
on which must be based all sound medicine and all sound 
hygienic practice. It explains, in language free from technical 
jargon, what is known of the way in which our bodies preserve 
their stability in the midst of an everchanging environment; 
and of the forces within us constantly tending to the main 
tenance of equilibrium and harmony among our sever 
parts—in other words to the preservation of health. 
The instability of the units of which our bodies are cont 
posed is extreme. As Professor Cannon reminds: us, te 
minute pulses of energy that course along our nerves to ol 
muscles “ find there a substance so delicately sensitive t 
slight disturbance that, like an explosive touched off by @ 
fuse, it may discharge in ‘a powerful movement.” The 
sensory surface in the nose is affected by one part of vanillin 
in ten million parts of air; and the eye is sensitive to an 
amount of energy which is one two-thousandth of that required 
to affect the most rapid photographic plate. These examples 
of the instability of our bodily parts but bring into stronget 
relief the potency of the mechanism which yet succceds if 
maintaining the whole in a state not far removed from 
uniformity : 
‘“Men may be exposed to dry heat at temperatures of frot 
239 to 257 degrees, Fahrenheit, without ‘an increase of their body 
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OF THE BODY” 


defects of our environment—social and 
material—lead to consequences dis- 
tressingly common. Perhaps the most 
frequent example of physiological in- 
adequacy is afforded by the tardy 
elimination of waste products, which 
therefore stagnate in the tissues, giving 
rise to aches and pains innumerable, and 
to that general inertia so characteristic 
of mild chronic toxemia. 

As a corrective of this evil, a morninz 
draught of ENO’S “ Fruit Salt ” will be 
found efficacious. Acting in a perfectly 
natural way, it has none of the dis- 
advantages attaching to irritant drugs 
which often injure more than they help. 
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THE WISDOM 
In coining this phrase, Professor 
Starling had in mind the marvellous 
capacity of our bodily parts for pre- 
serving internal harmony without 
direction from our conscious will. To 
a wide range of stimuli, our tissues 
appropriately react in the interest of our 
well-being. Life is compact of stimulus 
and reaction thereto. In many directions, 
human ingenuity, in devising the 
amenities which we call civilization, has 
hygienically overstepped itself. This 
holds good especially of our diet ; but 
also, in appreciable degree, of such 
things as muscular exercise and expo- 
sure to variations of temperature. These 
ENO’S wFR 
a TRADE 
A corner of one ik 
of the Labora- 
tories in the Re- 
search Institute. 
The Cancer Hospital (Free) is Hospital is contributing to the 
applying itself to the methodical and alleviation of suffering. It is well 
scientific investigation of the causes equipped with the most up-to-date 
of Cancer, and the results of its li P ; 
appliances. oor patients are 
invaluable research work are placed P al f d . b 
at the disposal of the medical admitte ree and a certain number 
practitioners of the world. of beds are provided for advanced 
hilst carrying on this work of cases, who are kept comfortable 
study and research, The Cancer and free from pain. 
Please send a Donation or Subscription to the Secretary, 


Cancer Ho 


( FREE ) 


pital 


Cncorporated under Royal Charter) 


FULHAM ROAD 
nk 


a Bankers: 
coTts & Co., 440 Strand, W.C. 


LONDON, S.W.3 
Secretary: 
J. Courtney Bucuanan, C.B.E. 
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temperature above normal; whilst arctic mammals, when exposed 
to cold as low as 31 degrees below zero, Fahrenheit, do not manifest 
any noteworthy fall of body temperature.” 

So, again, with the heat produced within us by severe muscular 
effort ; which, were it not promptly dissipated, would, in 
twenty minutes, coagulate the albuminous substances of 
the body like a hard-boiled egg. These, and a hundred 
similar self-regulatory phenomena, confirm and amplify 
the shrewd inference of Hippocrates that disease, when 
cured at all, is cured by the vis medicairix naturae. 

We commonly think of ourselves as terrestrial animals, 
but this is a conclusion that needs considerable qualification. 
Every one of the millions of living cells which make up our 
bodily substance is essentially as much a water animal as 
is the unicellular amoeba itself. The entire surface which 
we present to the air consists of a covering of dead material, 
within which all of us that is vital has its being. ‘‘ Each 
cell has needs similar to those of the single-celled creatures 
that live in the flowing stream”; but the cells of our body 
*‘are shut, away from any chances to obtain directly food 
and oxygen from the distant larger environment, or to dis- 
charge into it the waste materials which result from activity.” 
Instead, we are furnished with an elaborate system of moving 
streams within the body itself; and with one or other branch 
or tributary of these each of the cells of which we are com- 
posed is in direct contact. The ingenious means whereby 
this fluid matrix is kept constant in its composition, and is 
distributed according to the local needs of the moment, 
are described by Professor Cannon in two of the most interesting 
chapters of his book. 

There seems, indeed, no end to the tale of subtle and 
intricate defensive mechanisms utilized without our con- 
sciousness by the several tissues of the body. But for these 
clearly purposive reactions, it would be impossible for us 
to live for a week amid the infinity of potential dangers and 
destructive forces which share with beneficence the realm 
of nature. Moreover, line after line of defence is available 
should external circumstances prove too powerful for what 
may be called the police forces of the body. Take, for 
example, the arrangements already mentioned, those which 
limit the shifting of the body temperature in one direction 
or another : 

“If dilation of the skin vessels does not stop the rise of body 
temperature, sweating and even panting intervene. If conservation 
of heat by constriction of the skin vessels does not prevent a fall 
of temperature, there is a chemical stimulation of more rapid burn- 
ing in the body by means of secreted adrenin ; and, if that in turn 
is not adequate to protect the internal environment from cooling, 
greater heat production by shivering is resorted to.” 

But, apart from these emergency measures, there are 
other routine defences spontaneously organized to balance 
seasonal climatic variations. Such is the luxurious growth, 
at-the approach of winter, of hair, fur or feathers in animals 
so clothed. Even more complex are the automatic defences 
of our living cells against the attacks of our hereditary foes, 
the bacteria—the escape of plasma into the invaded tissues 
and the formation of a fibrinous entanglement, the closing 
of the local lymph vessels by clots, the gathering of leucocytes 
which then, within the area securely cut off from the rest 
of the body, carry on battle to the death, involving themselves 
together with their enemies and the local tissues in destruction, 
but preserving our whole organism from infection and possible 
disaster. Nor is this the whole story; for, should the bac- 
teria slip through the encircling entanglements, or manu- 
facture poisons which penetrate the defences, a further 
protective technique is available. Neutralizing anti-toxins 
are manufactured, and the presence of even a few bacteria 
in the general blood stream leads to the prompt synthesis 
of chemical products which first drive the bacteria into 
heaps and then destroy them. 

It is our increasing knowledge of these automatic healing 
efforts of Nature that forms the basis of that scientific medicine 
which is as yet at a rudimentary stage of development. Only 
ignorance and childish conceit can account for the sneers 
and cavillings which superior persons often cast at the tentative 
efforts of imaginative science to co-operate with these spon- 
taneous activities of our unconscious selves. The instances 
quoted are but a few among the many that are simply and 
clearly explained in this admirable book. 

Harry ROoBeErrs, 


‘Nurses, Doctors and ‘Teachers 


A General History of Nursing. By Lucy 
(Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d.) 
The Newer Practice of Medicine. 

(Daniel. 3s. 6d.) 
National Health Insurance. By G. F. McCleary. 
The Winslow Health and Hygiene Charts. 
each 14s. 6d.) 


Ridgely Seymep 
By J. Stenson Hooker 


(Lewis, (s,) 
(¢ seorge Philip, 


Apart from the multi-volumed work of Nutting and Dock, 
there has hitherto been available for the student NO good 
history of nursing. Mrs. Seymer’s excellent book effectively 
fills the gap. Moreover, it brings us right up to present-day 
developments, developments which may fairly be said t 
have revolutionized nursing and to have opened up visty 
of a new status for the nurse, far removed from any she 
has previously occupied. After a brief account of th 
treatment of the sick in ancient Egypt, Mesopotamia, Indig 
Greece and Rome, a description is given of the work of the 
deaconesses of the early Christian Church and of the hospitak 
erected by the bishops in the fourth and subsequent centuries, 
It is, as the authoress reminds us, ‘** with the beginning of 
Christianity that the history of nursing first becomes ¢op. 
tinuous. Our records, hitherto fragmentary and _ scattered, 
now follow uninterruptedly down to the present day.” | 
was not, however, until the twelfth century that a definite 
separation took place “ between establishments intended 
for sick persons only and those destined for the aged and 
the indigent’; but, as Clay remarks in his account of 
mediaeval hospitals, these institutions were still ecclesiastical 
rather than, in the modern sense, medical in their adminis. 
tration and purpose. They were “for care rather thay 
cure; for the relief of the body, when possible, but pr. 
eminently for the refreshment of the soul.” 

The first serious effort in modern times to turn nursing 
into a profession, with a considered technique of its om, 
was made in the early part of the nineteenth century by 
Pastor Fliedner, of Kaiserwerth ; and it was undoubtedly 
his influence and example that induced Elizabeth Fry to 
attempt a similar work in this country. But nursing reform 
was evidently in the air, for at about the same time Catherine 
McAuley founded: in Dublin the celebrated Sisters of Mercy, 
and Mary Aikenhead started the Irish Sisters of Charity, 
It was in 1848, also, that the famous St. John’s House was 
established, the members of which underwent a really serious 
course of training in one or other of the London hospitals 
This carries us on to the period of the Crimean war and 
the enthusiastic work of Florence Nightingale. Mrs. Seymer 
tells the story of this gradual evolution in a lucid and interet: 
ing way. The second half of her book is devoted to an 
exposition and criticism of recent and contemporary nursing 
events, separate chapters being devoted to State-registration 
and Nurses’ organizations. Trained nurses to-day have i 
skill and equipment which enable them to render to sick 
humanity far more potent help than was possible in earlier 
times ; but even they may find new inspiration in these 
records of the selfless devotion of many of their less téchnically 
accomplished predecessors. 

Dr. Stenson Hooker is seventy-eight years old; and, 4 
few years ago was, as he reminds us in his preface, struck 
off the Medical: Register. This is not the time or place to 
discuss the justice or wisdom of the decision come to by the 
General Medical Council, and the fact is mentioned here 
merely to warn possible readers that this experience in no 
way reflects on Dr. Hooker’s capacity or technical knowledge. 
He writes well and vigorously, and his critical attitude to 
the conventional doctrines and practice of his former colleagues 
is not consequent on his professional ostracism, but is in 
harmony with his attitude during the whole of his medical 
life-time. The greater part of his present book is both 
effective and admirable, and few doctors but would benefit 
by reading it. Unfortunately, the effect of the author’ 
sound arguments is likely to be adversely prejudiced by his 
self-congratulation—innocent or purposive—on the results 
of his own treatment of such widespread, and by others 
incurable, disorders as tuberculosis and cancer. The two 
chapters in°-which Dr. Hooker deals with these diseasés will 
seem to many medical readers to afford adequate explanation 
of the action of the Medical Council; though even here 
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VISIT THE WEST INDIES 


“FYFFES LINE 


THE COMFORT ROUTE 


Regular and frequent sailings 
with option of breaking the 
Journey at any port of call. 


FIRST CLASS ONLY— 
ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 


For full particulars apply 
ELDERS & FYFFES, LIMITED, 
31-32 BOW STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 

or the usual agents. 
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‘CHELTINE 
DIABETIC FOODS 


offered in three grades for mild, ordinary and 
severe cases. Tested and approved by a 
distinguished authority. 


Cheltine Anaemic Food— 


specially prepared as an easily assimilated tonic, 
non-constipating. 


Cheltine Food for Dyspepsia 


—highly recommended. 
If not procurable locally, send for samples, 


booklets, etc., post free 6d., giving name of your 
local Chemist, Baker, Food Reform or Grocer. 


CHELTINE FOODS CO., 
_CHELTENHAM SPA. | 
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THE HEALTH SAVOURY! 


A daily 

addition of 

YEASTREL 

(vegetable extract of « 
Yeast) to savoury 


dishes, 


Soups, 
Sandwiches, 
etc., makes 

them superbly 


appetising and 


tasty, while 
providing 
the all- 
important 
VITA- 
MIN B, 
adequate 
to the 
health re- 
quirements 
of child and 
adult. 
Apply fer 
FREE Sample and illustrated recipe book to— 





THE BREWERS FOODS SUPPLY CoL? 189 FOUNTAINBRIOGE. EDINBURGHs 
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ROYAL MAIL 





FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE APPLY 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 


AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, $.W.1. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, 
LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3. SOUTHAMPTON, LIVERPOOL, BIRMINGHAM, 
MANCHESTER, CARDIFF, GLASGOW, OR LOCAL AGENTS 
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WINTER SUNSHINE 
TOURS 


SPECIAL RETURN FARES: 


From 
LIVERPOOL 


£47 
£63 


From 
MARSEILLE 


£40 
£53 


EGYPT - - - 
SUDAN - - - 


CEYLON and 
SOUTHERN INDIA £85 


BURMA - - - £100 


STRAITS 
SETTLEMENTS - £II1 £107 


MEDITERRANEAN TOURS 


GIBRALTAR for Southern Spain and Morocco 
MARSEILLES for South of France and the Riviera 
ONLY FIRST-CLASS PASSENGERS CARRIED 


An inclusive fare covering ship, rail and hotel, quoted on application 


BIBBY BROS.& C? 


£80 
£95 


Mortins Bonk Building. 

Water Sr LIVERPOOL. 
22. Pall Mall. LONDON. SW! 
» 


Write for illustrated 


Booklet to: 
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will be found many excellent and original suggestions. ‘* My 
ideal sanatorium would be equipped with a good stable of 
horses ;” “ If you have a garden or even a yard, get a swing 
put up and use it_as much as possible,” _ A book to be read, 
but not by the uncritical. 

Dr. McCleary’s book is of a very different order. As one of 
the senior medical officers of the Ministry of Health, he is 
in a position to describe with authority the system of National 
Health Insurance with the administration of which he is 
specially concerned. His book is informing and accurate 
as to details, but it fails to do justice to the criticisms which 
have been levelled both at the conception and at the adminis- 
tration of our Health Insurance Acts. It has indeed a sug- 
gestion of the complacency which characterizes the annual 
medical reports of the Ministry ; but, if allowance be made 
for ih's, those who are interested will find in Dr. McCleary’s 
work a statement of the chief facts relating to National 
Insurance considered as a measure of Public Health. It 
is a history as well as an exposition. 

The Winslow Health and Hygiene Charts, which Messrs. 
Philip have prepared for class-room use, should help those 
who teach elementary anatomy and physiology to children 
whose attention is apt to wander in the absence of something 
tangible or visible to which the explanations may attach 
themselves. The leaflets by Professor Mottram, which 
accompany the plates, summarize the relevant facts in a 
convenient form. The brightly coloured charts, thirteen in 
number, measure each 44 by 32 inches, and are mounted 


on linen. 
The Sanitary Idea 


A Century of Public Health in Britain. By Harley Williams. 
(Black. 7s. 6d.) 

Dr. Harvey Wiiitams was formerly Medical Officer of 
Health for the Isle of Lewis-—-an experience which has 
enabled him to give us an interesting account of what he 
characterizes as ** probably the best example in Britain of a 
complete service,” the Medical Service of the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland. This description occupies only a few 
pages, but they are among the most interesting and most 
suggestive in the book, The main body of the work is devoted 
to an excellent and stimulating history of communal sanitation 
in this country since the passing of the Poor Law Amendment 
Act of 1834; and the reader can but be impressed by the 
difficulties, the opposition, and the obscurantism with which 
the new conceptions of health have been met in their struggle 
towards the light of popular acceptance. At every stage they 
have had to seek temporary embodiment in forms con- 
structed according to such low standards as average persons 
can be persuaded to accept ; and Dr. Williams well says that 
his book might perhaps have been better entitled: ‘ The 
History of Public Health Prejudices.” 

The value of such a work as this needs little emphasis ; for, 
as the author points out, our Public Health administration to- 
day is entrusted largely to committees, of laymen, who are 
being given progressively growing powers ; and, * in creating 
the future, few things are more perilous than unfamiliarity 
with the errors; of the past, and nothing more helpful than an 
understanding of its aims.’ Largely, though not entirely, the 
history of hygiene during the past hundred years is a story of 
sanitary laws and regulations ; and, like the political history 
of kingdoms, it is inevitably concerned with the conflicts 
of personalities as well as with emotional trends and the deve- 
Jopments of impersonal knowledge. ‘‘ When the force 
of public conscience has come to replace legal sanctions, 
then,” says the author, echoing a famous phrase, “ prehistory 
will be ended, and the true history of hygiene will commence.’ 

It is interesting to observe the first budding of the Public 
Health idea from the rather formless substance of the old 
Pocr Law, followed by its progressive divergence-—never 
attaining to complete separation—from its parent; and, 
lastly, the final engulfment of the Poor Law system itself, or 
rather its organic fusion with the Public Health service, under 
the Local Government Act of 1929—an Act likely to rank as 
one of the great landinarks in the history of medical politics. 

Kew people, outside those immediately connected with the 
work, realize how rapidly and how profoundly the whole 


structure of sanitary and clinical services is being chuinged at 


the present time. A much larger view is being taken Of the 
problems of health, both national and individual, The oj 
line of demarcation between preventive and remedial Medicine 
is fading; and the great advances made in the several at. 
tendant sciences are influencing—often unconsciously—th, 
routine work of ordinary medical practice and of sanity 
administration. To the many who in these days are, jn te 
capacity or another, concerned with these matters, p;, 
Harley Williams’ book should be of direct practical use, 


The Personal Care of Health 


New Health for Everyman. By Sir W. Arbuthnot Lay, 
(Bles. 5s.) 

Tut New Health Society, of which Sir William Arbuthng 
Lane is the president, has done good work in drawing publi 
attention to what may be called the common sense of personal 
hygiene. The Society has been activated by an enthusiasn 
not commonly associated with its particular subject ; and of 
that enthusiasm its president has contributed a liberal share, 
It is doubtful, however, if enthusiasm of this kind is eye 
found in the absence of some measure of fanaticism ; and iy 
this book we find evidence of both these qualities. There is 
running through its pages, an optimistic assurance which it 
might be difficult.to substantiate by hard facts. The assumption 
that something like perfect health is within the reach of al 
who will but rid themselves of medical superstitions and liv 
according to knowledge savours reminiscently of thoy 
schools’ of psychology and philosophy which would have» 
believe that goodness is the natural and inevitable fruit ofa 
clear understanding. There is, unfortunately, no more reason 
to believe that health is one of the universal human possibil- 
ties than that ignorance and false logic lie at the root of all vie 
Nevertheless, it seems clear that a very large part of human 
illness, especially of those less dramatic manifestations of 
under-health from which so many of us suffer, can justly be 
charged to our own folly or lack of knowledge. New Health 
for Everyman should be a helpful primer for those who. 
recognizing this truth, are anxious to study the basic facts 
of personal hygiene in the circumstances of modern civiliz- 
tion. A brief but adequate account is given of the working 
of the human machine, and of the automatic arrangements 
whereby it succeeds, without our conscious interference, it 
maintaining normality in an ever-changing environment; and 
the ways in which we may co-operate in this work of natum! 
adjustment are simply described. The influence of diet 
health and disease is a little overstressed ; though the advice 
actually given is sound enough. In fact, all the advice givens 
good and practical; and Sir William’s ** Golden Rules 6! 
Health” might with advantage be generally followed. Ini 
hook of this kind, a few bits of dogmatically expressed 
theorizing can do little harm, even if time proves them t 
have had little real substance. 


Minds in Arrear 
sin A 
Minds in Arrear. By E. B. Sherlock. (Bailli¢re, Tindall an 
Cox. 5s.) 
Dr. SueRLock sets out to explain to the “ ordinary citizen” 
what mental deficiency really is and to indicate its place in th 
life of the nation. He starts off well enough, and the pre 
liminary survey is excellent. After that, however, he amuse 
himself by meandering through a forest of theoretical psych¢ 
logy, which is quite unnecessary and largely irrelevant to tht 
theme, while he practically omits any reference to the physic 
basis of mental activity-- the relation between brain and miné 
which is the very heart of the subject. The discussion of th 
allied subjects of heredity and sterilization is superficial 
while Dr. Sherlock has quite misunderstood one of his 
ferences (that from the Eugenics Review, quoted on p. 189) 
He evidently lacks that physiological background which is ® 
necessary to a grasp of mental deficiency as it is in the allied 
subject of physical deficiency. 
While it contains many sensible passages, the fruit of prae 
tical experience in the handling of defectives, the latter an 
more sociological part of the book gives the general impressio 
of incoherence and, again, of superticiality—partly because i 
is so full of Dr. Sherlock's views on politicians, the Press; and 
such dike modern phenomena, 
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There’s hidden treasure on the 
Spanish Main where the buceaneers 
of old matched cunning and skill against trim 
merchantmen for a booty of doubloons! 


There’s treasure, too, in the warm sea air and 
inviting charm in the sunkissed Islands of 
the Caribbean. 


Plan now to escape winter's chill and visit the 
Island Paradise of the West Indies on the 
beautiful modern 20,000 ton cruise ship 


DUCHESS OF 
RICHMOND 


This famous ship is the last word in travel comfort. 

The cabins have beds (instead of bunks), running hot 

and cold water, capacious wardrobes, and private bath- 

rooms if desired. The Public Rooms are spacious and 

exquisitely furnished. There are wide Games Decks, 
a Gymnasium, and an outdoor Sunbathing-pool. 


WARM SOUTHERLY ROUTE out via Gibraltar and 

home via Madeira. Hiinerary includes: Trinidad, 

Venezuela, Curacao, Panama, Jamaica, Cuba, Bahamas, 
Porto Rice, Barbados, Grenada and St. Lucia. 


From SOUTHAMPTON, JAN. 28th, 1933 
FIRSY CLASS ONLY — LIMITED MEMBERSHIP 
Minimum rate: 8O guineas. 


ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 
BY THE EMPIRE SHIP the magnificent 42,500 ton 


EMPRESS OF BRITAIN 


Specially planned itinerary visiting the World’s most 
attractive countries each at the best time of the year, 
From Southampton, Nov. 23rd. Fatres.from 359 gns. } 
(exclusive of shore excursions). VFrom Monaco, 
Dec. 16th. Fares from 325 gns. (exclusive of { 

shore excursions). 3 


freee errr ir ty 


Write for Special World Cruise Brochure. 
Ponnecccesecevwcccencessesoscescuccccuscsseasencecccoseceseccesed 


Full information and Cabin Plans on 
«pplication to A, KR, Powell, Cruise Dept, 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


World’s Greatest Travel System 


62-65 Charing Cross, Trafalgar Sq., London, §.W. 1, 
103 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3, 
or Local Agents Everywhere. 





Always carry Canadian Pacific Travellers’ Cheques— 











safe and convenient, 





LET THE 





Take you to 
HEALTH and 
Sunshine .. . 


No holiday in the world can equal the charm 
of a Blue Star Cruise on this beautiful Liner. 
Properly VENTILATED by Forced Draught 
Louvres in addition to Portholes, for your 
COMFORT IN TROPICAL WATERS. 
Spacious, unobstructed Games Decks, beautiful 
Public Rooms, including Card Room, Ball Room, 
Verandah Café and Louis XIV Restaurant 
seating all passengers at once. Gymnasium, 
Open-Air Tiled Swimming Bath and Sun Lido, 
Quiet Sun-Decks away from Games. 
Every Stateroom a Cabin-de-Luxe. 
Perfect Cuisine and Service. 


WEST INDIES GRUISE 


45 DAYS OF GLORIOUS CRUISING 
Leaving Seuthampton, JANUARY 25th, and visiting 


TENERIFFE, TRINIDAD, CARTAGENA, PANAMA, JAMAICA, 
HAVANA, ST. LUCIA, GRENADA, BARBADOS & MADEIRA. 


CHRISTMAS CRUISE 
TO THE SUNNY ATLANTIC. ISLANDS 


DECEMBER 19. 19 DAYS. FROM 32GNS. 


Leaving Southampton and visiting 


LISBON, MADEIRA, DAKAR, TENERIFFE, LAS PALMAS 


& CASABLANCA. 
All Christmas and New Year Festivities on board. 


Early application is advisable 
to secure the choice of berths. 


BLUE STAR LINE 





3 Lower Regent Strect, S.W.1. (WHITEHALL 2266) 
40 St. Mary Axe, E.C.3. (AVENUE 3020) 
Liverpool: 10 Water Street, and Principal Agents. 


CVS—184 
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Wry let the passing years take undue toll of your physical 

and mental powers . . . destroy your zest for work and 
enjoyment .. . and afflict you with premature old age—when by 
adopting the Theiron Code of Life you can preserve your healthy 
vitality and vigour, and prolong indefinitely your capacity to 


LIVE and LIVE GLORIOUSLY ? 


The Natural Commonsense way to 


LASTING YOUTH, LONG LIFE, MENTAL AND SPIRITUAL 
WELL-BEING AND WORLDLY SUCCESS ! 


By revealing the root causes of imperfect health, retarded development, and premature decline, 
and by showing how these conditions can be remedied, the Theiron Method demonstrates that 
whilst many people become “old” and futile at forty, it is possible for men and women well on 
in years to recover their lost youth, end te enjoy indefinitely the assets of personal attraction, 
vitality and vigour, and the full plenitude of mental power and achievement. 


AN AMAZING CONTRIBUTION TO HUMAN WELFARE. 


The Theiron Method is neither medical nor surgical. Its success depends upon the observance 
of its simple and ccmmonsense teachings, and as a Code of Living it is one of the greatest 
contributions to human welfare the world has ever known. You can apply its principles without 
personal inconvenience or any interference with your social or business activities. Theiron weaves 
itself imperceptibly into your scheme of life—yet you are amazed to find your outlook brightening 
—your physical and mental powers reviving, and your increased capacity for constructive thought 
and action rapidly clearing the way to success. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN OF ALL AGES. 


Whatever your age or present condition, you have everything to gain by studying and applying 
the Theiron Method. If you are young and vigorous, Theiron will show how to amplify your powers 
and make the most of your life. If you are “ middle aged,” Theiron will restore your youthful 
outlook and turn decline into development; whilst if you are “ old”’ as years go, Theiron is your 
promise of renewed youth and vitality and a new lease of vigorous life and continued achievement. 


® cc 
| To The Theiron School of Life, Ltd. ! ’ 















“AMAZING AND UPLIFTING” 
“It is most amazing and uplift- 
ing. Thanking you for the 
knowledge I have gained.” 
—E. C. M., Polegate. 
“NEW HOPE” 
“It has given me hope and a 
perfectly new outlook on life, 
and | teel stronger both physi- 
cally and mentally, since I took 
up the Theiron Course.’”’-—Mrs. 
A. Lb. oH... Dublin. 
“LIFE TRULY ‘ HEAVEN,’” 
“TT cannot help but marvel at 
the welcome change your won- 
derful Course has brought about 
in me, Health, Strength and 
Vitality have so improved that 
I feel like a new being and 
like a youth again already. 


ai 








Tranquillity, Contentment and 
Happiness with the world, 
hitherto unknown, have _ so 
developed that Life is truly 
‘Heaven’ now.” 

—R, H., Manchester. 
“NOT TO BE MEASURED IN 
TERMS OF GOLD” 
* Concerning my debt to Theiron, 
| would go so far as to say 
that it could not be measured 
in terms of gold.”—HW’. H. 
Leicester. 

“A MARVELLOUS FIND” 
* Both of us marvel at the learn- 
ing and knowledge shown in The 
Theiron Method, and although I 
am a poor man I would not 
accept £100 now to be without 
the Course.” 

-R. A. C., Teddington. 

“A MAGNIFICENT WORK ” 
“The work judged as a whole 
is a magnificent structure ... 
I have already benefited from 
the lessons . . . The _taoral, 
mental and spiritual ‘ uplift’ of 
the work is greatly encouraging.” 
A. T., Coulsdon. 

The original letters and numerous 
similar tributes can be seen at 
our offices at any time. 





1 6,7 & 8, Old Bond Street, London, W.1 ! [ A 10,000-WORD BOOKLET 


d Please send me your Free Booklet “ YOUTH, ] 
PERSONALITY, & ACHIEVEMENT.” 


CB FED.) 2 sive s.0:5:si000 sine nsee geese sbiecs sc coe eenene eas 


OUTLINING THIS “INSPIRED WORK” 


I 

i Theiron crystallizes the fruits of over 30 years’ scientific research, and the Corres- 

i pondence Course by which its benefits are being made known to thousands has been 
described as an “ inspired work.” An outline of its remarkable scope and interest is 

] given in the THEIRON COMPLIMENTARY BROCHURE, which will be sent 

| you in return for the coupon. This booklet unveils a glorious vista of physical, 
mental and spiritual rejuvenation, and you should not fail to write for it. 


The THEIRON SCHOOL OF LIFE, Ltd, 6, 7 & 8, Old Bond Street, LONDON, 
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Travel 
Cruising in Luxury 


‘as no mistaking the ‘Arandora Star’ in Southampton 





ERE W . ° 5 ° 
or To anyone with an eye for ships it was obvious that 
che was a fine sea boat, and would make easy-going of the 


heaviest weather. Built less for speed than for pleasure, she 
«sits ” the water in calm defiance of the mightiest waves. 
Her underwater lines run down straight almost te the keel and 
make for stability and easy steaming. Her bow is trim and 
werful, and the stern is of the cruiser type, popular to-day 
yith naval architects, for not only does it give additional space 
aboard, but makes the ship more seaworthy and incidentally 
yssens the vibration from the propellers, besides affording 
extra protection to it in rough weather and saving the engine 
from racing. ; 

One has only to make a tour of the ship to find she is as 
nearly an ideal cruising liner as it is possible to build. Sir 
(harles Allom is responsible for her decoration, Besides being 
an artist he is also a yachtsman, and has succeeded in 
bringing into the cruising liner the atmosphere of rest and 

ce one expects in a cruising yacht. Every public room 
is decorated with artistic, homely simplicity, no one colour 
obtrudes or irritates, there is nothing ultra-modern or bizarre. 
There is charm about each of the public rooms: the ball- 
room is not gay so much as it is lovely ; the smoking rooms 
are tastefully decorated ; there are verandah cafés, spacious 
lounges, the winter garden, the sun terraee, a cinema with 
the talkies, an excellent library, and extensive decks for 
every known game played aboard ship, an open-air swimming 

J and sun bathing deck. 

The dining-room, or to be precise, the Louis XIV restaurant, 
islarge enough to seat with the utmost comfort three hundred 
and sixty, doing away with the objectionable * second sittings” 
formeals. ‘The cuisine is all that is to be desired, and the service 
mostentatious and quietly efficient. There are no cabins on 
the‘ Arandora Star ’ in the “* cabin ” sense, but well-appointed 
néms like those in any comfortable hotel ashore. These 
double and single rooms are large, airy, fitted with forced 
draught ventilation for warm weather, hot and cold running 
vater, and many have private bathrooms. 

One was not surprised to find that most of the passengers 
wanted to make a tour of the engine-room. It is a comfort to 
know one is travelling across the ocean with a safe pair of 
engines, and that if any slight mishap occurs there is always 
ample power in reserve. The ‘Arandora Star’s’ engines 
comprise two main turbines each generating 4,000 shaft horse 
power, especially designed by the late Sir Charles Parsons, 
and giving a maximum speed of fifteen and a half knots. 
They run so smoothly that one might almost call the liner 
vibrationless. The boilers are oil-fired, and there are spare 
boilers in reserve in case one of those working requires adjust- 
ing, The Chief Engineer is a Scotsman, and an authority 
on various fuels and fuel economy. He has been actively 
engaged in experiments with pulverized coal, the new fuel 
from powdered coal which might yet be the means of reviving 
completely the coal industry of the country. We have yet 
‘to visit a cleaner engine-room. 

Whilst cruising on the sea is about the safest form of touring 
to-day, one likes to know what actual provisions have been 
made for the safety of passengers. On the * Arandora Star’ 
every known invention has been incorporated in the ship to 
ensure against fire and wreck. The lifeboats are of the latest 
type under “** Welin ” davits, and there is also a thirty-eight 
foot motor launch and two motor boats for immediate use in 
case of emergency. Every known appliance has been installed 
to ensure meticulous cleanliness in the domestic and victualling 
departments. 

To minimize their noise the deck engines have been converted 
from steam to electric. There are also two steering engines, 
and the ship steers so easily that a boy could work the wheel. 
Pie if both these engines were rendered helpless by a storm, 



























there is a third steering wheel which can be worked entirely 
by hand. In the wheelhouse is a marvellous view screen, 
onsisting of a polished glass dise which, when in use, revolves 
at high speed by a small electric motor and can instantly 
throw off centrifugally any spray, rain or snow striking against 
it, and therefore in the very worst weather an uninterrupted 
Jookout can be maintained in comfort. = 


Winter Health Cruise Notes 


Avonc the principal Winter Tours arranged by shipping companies 

mre the following : 

Bibby Line.—Special low rate return tickets are being issued 
to Egypt (£47), Ceylon (£85), Burma (£100), Singapore or Bangkok 

1 {{111). Port of embarkation is Liverpool, though their vessels may 
@ joined at Marseilles at fares slightly below these figures. Only 

al | St-class passengers are carried. First available sailing is by the 

— MV. ‘Shropshire > on November 25th. 

rive 





Blue Funnel Line.—The ‘ Ulysses’ sails on February 11, 1933, 
for a four months’ tour of Australia and the Far Kast, returning via 
Africa on June 21st. Fares from £135. First-class passengers only. 

Blue Star Line.—The ‘ Arandora Star’ is due to leave South- 
ampton on December 19thfor a 19 days’ cruise to the Mediterranean 
at fares from 32guineas. A later 45 days’ cruise to the West Indies 
is arranged for January 25th next. 

Canadian Pacific—The ‘Duchess of Richmond’. West Indies 
cruise begins on January 28th, 1933. The duration of the cruise 
is 47 days and the minimum fare 80 guineas. The ‘Empress of 
Britain’ World Tour will occupy four to five months, starting 
at Southampton on November 23rd. It may be joined at Monaco 
on December 16th. Fares from 359 guineas or (Monaco) 325 guineas. 

Cunard Line.—A cruise by the * Laconia’ to Madeira, West 
Indies and N. Africa leaves Liverpool on January 26th next for 
39 days. Fares from 60 guineas. A second cruise to the Mediter- 
ranean and Egypt by the same ship leaves on March 8th from 
Southampton. Fares from 43 guineas. A ‘* Southern Hemisphere 
Cruise ”’ by the ‘ Carinthia’ is due to start from Europe in December, 
returning next June. Fares without shore excursions from 320 
guineas. With excursions, 415 guineas. 

Elders & Fyffes Line—This company, whose sailings are to the 
West Indies, offer a special five weeks’ round voyage ticket for a 
minimum of £70. Return first-class fares to Jamaica are from 
£50 and to Barbados and Trinidad from £60. 

Orient Line.—This company is issuing first-class return fares 
at specially reduced rates as follows: To Egypt £60, Ceylon £104, 
Australia £150. Tickets are interchangeable with the P. & O. Co. 
and other lines. A six weeks’ West Indies cruise by the ‘ Orford’ 
leaves on January 24th at fares from 86 guineas. 

P. & O. Co.—The * Viceroy of India’ sails on December 21st for 
a 38 days’ cruise to the West Indies. Fares from 70 guineas. 

Royal Mail Lines.—A Christmas cruise to the Mediterranean by the 
‘ Atlantis’ is planned to leave on December 21st, occupying 17 days. 
Fares from 29 guineas. On February 3rd, 1933, the same vessel 
starts a ‘‘ Round Africa’”’ tour at fares from 135 guineas. Duration 
of the cruise is 57 days. A ‘* Round South America” cruise is 
arranged by the Pacific Line for the ‘* Reina del Pacifico” to begin 
on January 18th next. 

White Star Line.—The Azores, West Indies and the Spanish 
Main will be included in the itinerary of the m/v. * Britannic’ which 
sails from Liverpool on January 28th next for 40 days at fares 
from £70. The * Laurentic’ is due for four Mediterranean cruises 
between December and March. ‘The first leaves Liverpool on 
December 10th, returning January 7th. Minimum fare £42, 


Finance—Public & Private 
The Nation’s Balance Sheet 


Tr it were possible to measure the general financial and 
economic condition of the country by the figures of the 
National Balance Sheet there would be much in the 
present position which could be described as wholly 
encouraging. Despite the conditions of world depression, 
the National Accounts for the first half of the current 
fiscal year, which terminates on March 31st next, must 
be regarded as satisfactory. For the first quarter of 
the year the Revenue had shown a shrinkage of over 
£6.000,000, but for the second quarter ended on Sep- 
tember 30th there was an expansion of over £11,000,000, 
making a total rise for the six months of over £5,000,000, 
whereas the Chancellor reckoned for a shrinkage at the 
end of the year of over £4,000,000. 
Income Tax ReEvENtE Down. 

Unfortunately it cannot be assumed from the increase 
for the first six months that the Chancellor’s estimate 
for a net loss at the end of the year will not be verified, 
for it was under the head of Income and Sur-tax that 
Mr. Chamberlain looked for the very great decline of 
about £38,000,000, and it is only in the final quarter 
of the year that the bulk of this revenue is gathered in. 
The receipts both from Income and = Sur-tax next 
January are expected to be gravely affected by the 
fact that they will deal with assessments covering 4 
vear of unprecedented financial and trade depression. 
Up to the present the decline under these two heads 
is a little over £11,000,000, which is no worse than 
might have been expected, especially when it is remem- 
bered that the July receipts this year represented only 
one-fourth of the year’s tax as compared with 50 per 
cent, a year previously. 

Rise ix Customs RECEIPTS. 

As against the actual and prospective decline in 
Income and Sur-tax revenue has, however, to be sect 
the great advance under the head of Customs and Excise. 
Under the head of Customs the Chancellor budgeted for 
an increase for the year of £38,000,000, and for the 

(Continued on page 518) 
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first six months there is already an increase of over 
£17.000,000, while in Excise, where an increase for the 
whole year of £5,530,000 was expected, the gain already 
amounts to nearly £4,000,000. Of course, this great 
increase does not represent any expansion in the turnover 
in trade, but is rather the result of the new duties im- 
posed, On the other hand, it must be remembered that 
some of these duties have not been in force during the 
whole of the past six months, and, consequently, unless 
there should be some further retrogression in trade, it 
seems reasonable to expect that the Chancellor’s original 
estimated increase under the head of Customs and 
Kixcise will be fulfilled, if not actually exceeded. 

Moreover, thanks to the appreciation which has 
taken place in gilt-edged securities, the outlook for 
Estate Duties is brighter, and whereas for the first 
quarter of this year there was a decline of £630,000 
under that head, the six months’ receipts show an 
increase of £4,500,000. Similarly, increased financial 
activity is reflected in the revenue from Stamps, which 
for the first quarter showed a decline of £270,000, but 
for the six months show an increase of £380,000. 

SAVINGS IN DeEBr SERVICE. 

The figures on the Expenditure side of the Balance 
Sheet are also encouraging so far. The Chancellor 
estimated for a saving of about £13,500,000 on the 
interest on the National Debt, but as a consequence of 
the spell of extraordinarily cheap money, with its effect 
upon Treasury Bill sales, nearly the whole of this saving 
has already been achieved. On the other hand, Supply 
Expenditure, which had been expected to show a total 
merease for the year of about £8.000,000, has already 
risen by £9.000,000, and it is at that point that we 
hegin to see that satisfactory Revenue figures, even 
when supported by reduced expenditure owing to lower 
Debt charges, do not necessarily find their full retleetion 
in the general financial and economic position of the 
country. In other words, the increase in’ Supply 
Expenditure is probably connected with the fact that 
unemployment, instead of decreasing, as had been hoped, 
has shown an actual increase when compared with a 
vear ago, Until this great problem of unemployment 
is nearer solution it is impossible to take other than a 
serious view of the position. Nevertheless, and for 
the reasons about to be mentioned, I think that there 
is definite encouragement to be obtained from the 
position of the National Balance Shee?. 

CONVERSION SUCCESSES, 

It is still too early to judge as to the final outcome of 
the National Accounts at the end of next March, especially 
having regard to the probable resumption in December 
of our War Debt payments to the United States. But 
there is. I think. good reason to hope for at least an 
equilibrium in the Balance Sheet, while in the next 
vear’s Accounts we shall feel the good effects of the 
recent conversion of the 5 per cent. War Loan, and 
during the past week an outstanding feature has been 
the announcement by the Government of an issue of 
£150,000,000 in five-year 2 per cent. Treasury Bonds 
for the purpose of redeeming Treasury Bonds 
maturing shortly. Not only will the Government effect 
«a great saving in interest by these operations, but 
the effect of the successful offering of 2 per cent. Bonds 
upon existing long-dated Government stocks has increased 
the chanee of the Government being able to issue on 
very favourable terms any long-dated Loan which may 
be required to deal with the raising of the necessary 
sum for meeting cash payments due to dissentient holders 
of the old 5 per cent. War Loan. 

Bupcer Prosprcts. 

I suggest that there are two reasons for believing that 
a balanced Budget, with the prospect of some relief in 
direct taxation. may have its influence even upon the 
industrial situation and the unemployment problem, 
In the first place, as regards unemployment it must be 
remembered that the problem is a world problem, for 
it is as acute, if not more acute, in the United States 
ws in this country. There is, however, this important 


—— 





difference, namely, that while Amacrica has a 
trusted to expanded credit to remedy the situation , 
is still faced with a huge deficit in the national balan 
sheet, we have effected may necessary economies \ 
for that reason are better prepared, first, to give ten 
porary relief to the unemployed, and later to deal yi 
the conditions resulting from better trade. For it ma 
not be forgotten that as soon as there is a turn 
in the tide of industrial depression, the effect will 
of a cumulative or compound character. The Treagy 
will immediately benefit from reduced outlays in ¢ ach wirite? 
shape of unemployment benefits, while it should golf Grents, an 
in revenue by reason of the trade activity itself and thf ind. indiffe 
greater spending power of the community. Not only ll 
so, but if in the next Budget Mr. Chamberlain shoul Wi 
be able to announce some reduction in the Income ty 
I believe that the effect upon the industrial outhg 
might be very great. It is not merely that. spendi 
power on the part of the community would be increas, 
but the present heavy tax is not only a strain y 
industry but it constitutes a check to enterprise, 
ENCROACIING ON RESERVES. 
Moreover, to any thoughtful person there is anothe 
aspect of a 5s. Income Tax which is gravely disquieting 
Quite apart from the actual strain and burden oft 
tax so far as present conditions are concerned, ther 
is undoubtedly a conscious, or at all events a subep. 
scious, feeling that Income Tax should be ‘a nation; 
reserve fund for times of emergency. So it was alway 
regarded in this country in the days of sound budgeting, 
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The East E 


and until the tax has been very materially reduced ther Contributi 
must always be a feeling that as regards Income an 
Sur-tax we are using up reserves just as in the ease of qT 
the heavy Estate Duties we are living to some extent 
 capit: THU ”. Kippy 
upon capital, Artucr W. Kippy, Fa { 
° . | N Stepney 
Financial Notes “tig ee 
A SPECTACULAR SUCCESS. = 
Fven in these days of spectacular successes of new capi! x 
issues the success which attended the Government’s offer off — 
2 per cent. Treasury Bonds must be regarded as nothing les ene 
than dramatie. It only became known late on Monéay = 


afternoon that the offer was to be made of £150,.000,000 in 
bonds at the unprecedentediy low rate of 2 per cent., but by 
10 o'clock on Tuesday morning the list for cash subscription 
had to be closed because of the rush of applications. Holder 
of the maturing 4) per cent. Treasury bonds have not only th A 


right to conversion, but whereas cash applications are at pa, incl 
holders of the old bonds have the right to convert and at the Gra 


same time receive 10s. per cent. in cash, making the priced Ed 
issue to them practically 994. The lists for the conversion 
applications remain open until October 17th, and it looks 
therefore, as though cash applicants might receive compan By 


tively sinall allotinents. : 
* * * * ; 

: ' sir 

New Carvsrau Issurs. vr. 

As anticipated, the partial removal of the embargo @ life 


new issues of capital has not been followed by any rush dl 


undesirable issues. On the contrary, the flotation whit 

took place last week of an issue of £1,000,000 in 43 per cett. By 
First Mortgage Debenture Stock of Covent Garden Propertis é 
Company, Ltd., at the price of 98 per cent., was quickly wh 
over-subseribed, the issue being of a sound character ati we 
appealing to the investor who desired to obtain a yield of m 
little over 4} per cent. on a sufficiently well-secured stock. 

% * * * 


Tut Bank’s By-Laws. 
I find that in the reference in this column a fortnight 


to the revision of the Bank of England's By-laws, t B 
impression given regarding the alteration in the remuneratit 

of the Directors was inaccurate in one respect. It shoul M 
have been made clear that the powers given to the Cou fu 
to remuncrate its members of the Court additionally to thet th 


fees as directors only authorized them to give additi 
remuneration to a member of the Court who devotes Is 
exclusive services to the Bank. No change has been mae 
in the amount of fees payable to the Governor and othe E 
members of the Court in respect of their appointments ® 
Governor or Directors; the additional amount of £30,00 
which the Proprietors authorized is a sum placed at the 
disposal of the Directors to meet requirements that mi! 
arise hereafter in respect of exclusive services. The arrange 7 
ment, which was made clear by the Governor, does not 
template any increase in the fees at present paid to those 
whose exclusive services are not devoted to the Bank. Un 
A. W. KB 8 
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S1Ve ten e 
del vif’ «hungry children 
T it Muy 
a e ° ene 
7 —their significance 
Treasury The East End Mission, in giving 52,000 satisfyizng breakfasts 
SM thel gach winter to the little ones, finds contact with the homes of the 
uld 9; rents, and proves that the Christian Church is not ignorant of, 
t and thell and indifferent to, the urgency of their ever-present needs. 
— Will you share in this great ministry ? 
me Th The present winter will 
Outlork unquestionably be one 
Spendiny of the hardest in the 
Ncreased, history of East London 
un y a NN tae from an economic 
j bol j point of view. 
| 3d. pays for one 

anothers Ti breakfast, 
quieting i 
a £1 for 80, and 

ny £10 for 800. 
‘ae How many may we 
) iy) ? 
geting Ziti feed on your behalf ? 
ed ther Contributions gratefully acknowledged by: 


me and 
case of 

» extent 

IDDY, 


THE REV. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, 


East End Mission 


Stepney Central Hall, Road, E. 1. 


“The East End Star,” the monthly magazine of the Mission, sent free on 
application. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of East-End life. 
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Just Published 
STRANGE ASSEMBLY 


A collection of new short stories by famous authors, 
including Sir Ronald Ross, Arthur Machen, Stephen 
Graham, M. P. Shiel, Stephen Hudson, etc., etc. 


Edited by Fohn Gawsworth 7s. 6d. 


CHINOOK 
By Ursula Leigh 7s. 6d. 


This first novel is written with a clear and moving 
simplicity, and tells of a Canadian girl and an English 
ne’er-do-well. The scenes of Canadian farm and city 
life are both vivid and true. 


The SCENE is CHANGED 
By James Ray 7s. 6d. 


The lively narrative of the aftermath of an epidemic 
which sweeps England and leaves alive only the younger 
women and a mere handful of men. A story of the 
most modern tendencies. 


Established Successes 








THE ALBANNACH 


By Fionn Mac Colla 7s. 6d- 


“. . I will claim that The Albannach by Fionn 
Mac Colla offers a richer promise of something in the 
future than any novel I have read about Scotland during 
the last decade.”’—Compton Mackenzie 


APES, JAPES AND HITLERISM 
A Study in Wyndham Lewis (with Bibliography) 
By John Gawsworth 3s. 6d, 
“This little book has come at the right moment.” — 
Everyman 





Please write for complete list to : 


THE UNICORN PRESS AND JOHN HERITAGE 
321 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 2 

















40/50 H.P. 20/25 H.P. 


It is not built primarily for 
speed, but to be the smoothest, 
the most silent, the most flexi- 
ble and the most comfortable 
car AT ALL SPEEDS. 


NO OTHER CAR 
HAS ALL 
ROLLS- ROYCE 
QUALITIES 


It is built to last a great many 
years and to maintain ALL 
ITS QUALITIES during its 
lifetime. Thus itis AN ECON- 
OMY. 


ITIS THE MOST 
DURABLE CAR 
EVER BUILT 


IT EMBODIES 
ALL EXPERI- 
ENCE GAINED 
WITH EARLIER 
CLASSIC MODELS 


The Rolls-Royce Co. have spec- 
ialised in the manufacture of 
cars of the highest class and 
quality for the last 28 years. 


It is as suitable for strenuous 
long distance work at high 
average speeds, as for town 
work and shopping. NOCAR 
GLIDES ABOUT IN CON- 
GESTED TRAFFIC WITH 
SUCH EFFORTLESS EASE 
AS A ROLLS-ROYCE. 


QUITE THE 
MOST DELIGHT- 
FUL CAR TO 
DRIVE 


It has the best service organis- 
ation at home AND ABROAD. 
Rolls-Royce service is obtain- 
able in France, Spain, Germany 
Switzerland, Canada, U.S.A., 
India, Australia, etc. Rolls- 
Royce service in the British 
Isles is recognised by owners as 
being unique. 


ROLLS-ROYCE 
SERVICE ISA 
MODEL OF 
ORGANISATION 


These are some of the reasons why the 
Rolls-Royce is 


THE BEST CAR IN 
THE WORLD 


Rolls-Royce Ltd 14-15 Conduit St London W 1 [Mayfair 6201] 
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A Radio Review 


Horne for an occasion for pleasant disagreement, I waited 
patiently to hear what Mr. J. B. Priestley would have to say 
last Monday when he was due to inaugurate the new series, 
“To an Unnamed Listener.” His chosen victim was the 
High Brow. Mr. Priestley has often expressed his views on 
the High Brow, in reviews, in essays, trenchantly, unmistake- 
ably ; but I wanted to hear them delivered with all the potency 
of the spoken word. I waited in vain. Mr. Priestley did not 
speak. He had apparently come without his script. He is not 
a frequent broadeaster (indeed, I do not recall that he has ever 
broadeast before), and so-perhaps the omission was not so 
glaringly comical as it seemed. We were told to stand by while 
another copy was found for him. But five, ten, fifteen minutes 
went by and all we had for entertainment was the dreary, 
punctual ticking of the studio clock. The script was nowhere 
to be found. Apology was made to the millions of waiting 
listeners and we are to hear Mr. Priestley on Monday. 
* 


What is the right way of reading poetry over the micro- 
phone ? I think the first essential is that the reader shall not 
impose his personality between the listener and the poetry. 
After all, the poetry is the thing. Mr. David Tennant, who 
last Sunday gave the first of a new series of poetry-readings, 
comes very near to possessing the right manner.: with him the 
reader is finely subordinated to the reading. His voice is full 
and_ clear and his enunciation is good—though his sense of 
rhythm is sometimes at fault. But where was the need, in 
announcing these readings, to explain that the B.B.C. was 
** following its rule of giving a musical interlude between Bible- 
readings ”? (I hope I quote accurately.) .I welcome these 
Sunday readings. There is room in the programmes for much 
more poetry ; but let it be poetry for poetry’s own sake—not 
as a suitable link between religious broadcasts. The Pleasant- 
Sunday-Afternoon air which pervaded the announcements 
preceding Mr. Tennant’s reading seemed to affect even the 
reader himself ; or else where was the need to speak, in paren- 
thetical apology, of the ** wanton ” quality of some of Herrick’s 
verse in contrast to his more religious numbers ? Herrick is 
quite without the need of any apology. 

* * * * 


It was an excellent idea to send Mr. Vernon Bartlett 
travelling round Europe to study at first hand the conditions 
of life, the political situation, and the mood and outlook of 
the various European peoples. Mr. Bartlett is one of the 
most popular among regular British broadcasters. And 
deservedly so; for he has a way of levelling the political 
mountains and making the desert of international relation- 
ships appear to blossom as the rose. His ‘* Way of the 
World” talks must have done more than almost anything 
else to make the man in the street more internationally 
minded: even the dullest of us are a little the wiser when 
Mr. Bartlett has been on the air. And now comes this new 
series of his, “The World and Ourselves.’”’ Listened to in 
conjunction with such a series as ** Our Neighbours—To-day 
and Yesterday,” these talks must inevitably foster an 
intelligent understanding of the life and spirit of other nations. 
On Thursday next Mr. Bartlett will speak from Paris: and 
thereafter, fortnightly, his talks will come direct from Berlin, 
Prague, Vienna, Budapest and Rome. Incidentally, I would 
like to draw your attention to a weekly discussion-talk which 
has recently been added to the afternoon talks to schools 
(Tuesday: Daventry National: 4.5). Mr. Hugh Ross 
Williamson and Mr. Godfrey Lias have undertaken the 
diflicult task of helping the youth of Great Britain to under- 
stand * Current Affairs.” It is a commendable work and, to 
judge from the first few broadcasts, these two speakers are 
admirably equipped to undertake it. 

* * % 

The first of the B.B.C.’s winter season of Symphony 
Concerts will be broadcast on Wednesday next. The season 
consists of eighteen concerts and extends until the end of 
March. Dr. Adrian Boult will conduct eleven of the concerts, 
and Sir Henry Wood five, leaving guest-conductors with the 
barest tit-bit. Ansermet is down to conduct Stravinsky’s 
Le Sacre du Printemps, Schonberg his new Variations for 
Orchesira (listeners may recall the performance given during 
the course of last year’s Contemporary Music Concerts), and 
Elgar is to appear in person at two of the three concerts 
constituting the “ Elgar Celebration.” With one exception 
(Adelheid Armhold) the soloists are all tried favourites in 
this country, and the most interesting novelty is Hindemith’s 
new oratorio, Das Unaufhorliche. So far as contents go, the 
prospectus offers an inviting winter’s entertainment for 
listeners : it-only remains to be seen how the orchestra will 
acquit itself. 

* * * % 
Irems tro Watrcu For 

Sunday: Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson—Recital for 
Two Pianos (Daventry National, 5.30). Spencer Dyke String 
Quartet (Daventry National, 9.5). 

Monday: Mr. J. B. Priestley—* To a High 
(Daventry National, 9.20). 


Brow ” 


Tuesday : 


“ Sir 


A 


Christopher Wren ”—A_  Tercen 


Chronicle play (London and Midland Regional, 9,15), and 


Thursday (Daventry National, 8.0). 

skaya and Jan Smeterlin (Daventry Natio 
Wednesday: *B.B.C. Symphony Concert 1 (Daventry 

National, 8.0). 
Thursday: 


6s 


Royal 


Recital by Oda Sloboy. 
nal, 9.20). ” 


Philharmonic Society’s Concert—s: 
Thomas Beecham (London Regional, 8.15). 
The World and Ourselves ” (Daventry National, 9.20), 


Vernon 


Friday: S. K. Ratcliffe—‘‘ Our Neighbours ” (Daventry 


National, 7.30). 
National, 9.35). 
Saturday : 


(London Regional, 9.0). 


Radio Revue—‘ Miscellany ” (Daventry 


Chamber Concert—The English Ensemby 


C. H.W, 
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ACROSS 
5. Colloquially friendly. 


8. This by itself is gradually. 


fmt feet 
ow 


. What 


. This of 5 down should be of 


value as an ash-collector. 


. There’s no need for a para- 


ehute when these 


balloons. 


using 


2. The foreigner seems to have 


an attachment. 


. First of August. 
. The dark gentleman makes 


a divergence. 


. Customary. 
. Pimple 


or a_ cockney’s 
name for a London district ? 





. This facial decoration seems 


appropriate in these days of 
* Buy British.” 

The pyre is a bit mixed, and 
some salt has got in it. 


. Hit it, but not one of your 


own. 


. West Indian native. 
. Living English author. 
. Where to find 


an ancient 
British boat beheaded. 


5. A flowery change in the 


rates. 

not to do with 
* snide.” 

Essence. 

May be seen taking tea in 
his (or her) enclosure at the 


Zoo. 


39. One daughter of R. Wilfer. 


DOWN 


1. A change of table. 


om 


. Mark. 
. Mode of 


transport that 
would not be much use in 
itself beheaded. 


. Rearrange the maker of 1. 
. See 9. 














4 a. 16 Y 
it 
ty 
1's 
21 
22 
25 
29 So 3 
30 
3 


6. A big yawn. 
7. Sounds like the method o 
a Confederate general. 

10. Put a pen to this, and you'r 
one from the end. 

13. Weapon. 

14. 16’s wife beheaded, perhaps. 

18. Sounds a chilly garb for 
soldiers, but it’s quite warm, 

21. Washes out. 

22. French river. 

24. Part of Canada. 

26. With fifty in the caste it 
must be strong. 

28. Perfect ! as the card-player 
said. 

30. Anagram of 3. 

31. “ Report of fashions in 
proud , Whose manners 
still our tardy apish nation 
Limps after in base imita- 
tion”? (Rich. IT.). 

32. Increases, mainly quarrels. 

34. I have left the King of 
Troy, and now he’s only fit 
for a baby. 


SOLUTION OF 
CROSSWORD NO. 2 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





eeeGEGeyEeE 


HARRISONS & CROSFIELD, 
LIMITED. 


PRESIDING at the annual meeting of Harrisons and Crosfield, Limited, 
on Tuesday last, Mr. Eric Miller expressed modest satisfaction that 
the company had come through the stormiest year in living memory 
with so little damage. 

The Tea and Rubber Industries were then reviewed and in 
connexion with the latter he said, ‘‘ I would also like once again to 
draw attention to the rapid disintegration of our city streets under 
the stress of modern traffic and to urge the authorities to realize 
that a roadway paved with rubber blocks properly anchored, is 
no longer @ proposition to be viewed with doubt or to be turned 
down because of its higher initial cost. We have proved under the 
gverest tests that rubber-capped blocks can be properly anchored 
tothe road and that they give a road surface incomparably superior 
to any other material. We know that many of the leading sur- 
yeyors are convinced that rubber roads are now a commercial 
proposition. [ would therefore urge that those holding the purse 
sirings should recognize that the outstanding qualities of a proper 
rubber roadway and its prospective long life justify its adoption as 
the cheapest and best road surface for all heavy traffic areas.” 





TIMBER HOUSES 
of 
DISTINCTION 


|  shanaagge ena of Period Architecture for Dwellings, 

Schools, Churches, Halls, Recreation or Week-end pur- 

r] poses,in British Timber (Dougias Fir, Cedar, Elm, Chestnut, 
Oak, etc.), to your own or your architect’s design. 


Colt Timber House construction is dryer, 
warmer and more lasting than cheap- 
quality brick or concrete, and moreover, 
is lower in cost and immediately habit- 
able. Please write for special folder ‘‘SP,”’ 
stating your requirements, or inspect 
specimen houses at our Works. 


W. H. COLT 


Bethersden, nr. Ashford, Kent, and Bush House, W.C.2. 











at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 «ws a oe 
£41, a .) 92 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No commission, 


are you 
concerned about... 


your child’s education? Success will 
depend much on his (or her) education. 
“The Secret of the Satchel” tells you 
how you can provide, inexpensively, for 
that education. Every thoughtful parent 
will appreciate this booklet. Write 
for a copy to-day. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS 













THE HALL MARK 

CF STERLING QUALITY 

IN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE 


Write to the Secretary 
Head Office : 

9 ST. ANDREW SQ.,, ‘ f 
EDINBURGH 2 *€ST-OCCASI® 

London Offices: 28 CORNHILL, E.C.3 
Telephone : Mansion Heuse 9066, and 


17 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.1 
Telephone : Whitehall 604 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid up Capital ose eve £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund eee aE £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve £2,000,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,ucu 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of to 

description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 

throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods icceived, 














ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, S.W.7 


PATRON - HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
SATURDAY, OCT. 22nd at 2.30 p.m. 


ELIJAH 


MENDELSSOHN 
MISS LAELIA FINNEBERG 
MISS CATHERINE STEWART 
MR. PERCY MANCHESTER 
MR. HORACE STEVENS 
At the Organ: Mr. R. ARNOLD GREIR. 


Prices: Stalls, 8s. 6d.; Arena, 6s. 6d.; Baleony (Reserved), 4s, 6.9 
Unreserved, 3s. 6d.; Gallery Promenade (1,000 seats), 2s, 
The succeeding Concerts of the Season will be: 
REQUIEM (Verdi) Nov. 19, at 2.30. 
CAROLS at ors pe Dec. 17, at 2.30. 
MESSIAH (Handel) ... os - Dec. 31, at 2.30. 
iSRAEL IN EGYPT (Handel) me is Fes. 4, at 2.30 
THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS (Elgar) Apr. 1, at 2.30, 


MESSIAH (Handel) $ Apr. 14, at 2.30. 


THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor: DR. MALCOLM SARGENT. 
A MASS OF LIFE (Delius) ed Ee aa «oe Mar. 11, at 2.30, 
Conductor: SIR THOMAS BEECHAM. 
Subscription for the Series of SEVEN CONCERTS: Stalls, £2 9s. 0d.3 
Arena, £1 15s. 0d.; Balcony, £1 4s. 6d.; Umreserved, 17s. 6d. 
Subscribers’ names can now be received and seats secured at the Box 
Office, Albert Hall (Telephone: Kensington 3661), and usual Agents. 


The performance of Messiah on April 14 (Good Friday) is not included 


in the subscription series. The Prospectus will be sent free on request. 
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WE NEED YOUR MONEY FOR A SPLENDID CAUSE 
THE CARE OF YOUNG LIVES 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘‘ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843). 
Plead most earnestly for immediate funds, to feed, 
clothe and educate the 1,100 children in the 
various Homes and Training Ship ‘‘ Arethusa.”’ 





Subscriptions and Donations show a heavy falling off. 
Please Help Us 
THE CHILDREN WILL THANK YOU 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 

















BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help, not only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans of 





fishermen and sailors, and to aged and _ distressed 
seafarers, Funds needed to carry on the _ work. 
NILL YOU HELP? 
Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
President: Admiral of the Fleet SIR ROGER KEYES, Bart., 


G.C.L., ete. 
Anes Bankers: Secretary: 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Lid. G. E. Maupr, Esq. 


CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 





A, 


FOR 
YOUR THROAT 

















In every Couniry House, Club, 
and good Library will be found the 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 514. OCTOBER, 1932. 7s. 6d, 

Mr. Gravstonr. By the Mar- DISARMAMENT: THE Navat 
QUESS OF CREWE, K.G. ASPECT, 

Frup anp FRIENDSHIP IN THE DISARMAMENT: THE ARMY AND 


ANIMAL Woritp. By Dovuctas THE Arr Force. By Mayor. 


Gorvon. GENERAL Sir CitarLes Gwyny, 
A Mar or Crvittsation. By KCB. nas 
Basi D, NicHotson Tue. Carr OF Py STMINSTER 
ASIL . 2 -SON, ~y ry M ,OPPEN 
Tue Brittsu Press AND THE Anpry, By J. G. Novren, 


Samvet Rricuarpson, By Stepney 
Gwynn. 

Tne CREATION OF Pracr. 

Scotr’s Novets: An AMERICAN 
View. By Georce McLeay 
HARPER. 

Wor.tp Reconstruction In 1932, 

Some Recent Books, 


Unitep States, 
Puayre, 
Tur Huistortcan Nover. By 
ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD, 
Scottisn Famiry Lire In THE 
Seventies. By Miss Exiza- 
BETH Harpane, C.H. 


By Icnatius 














: LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 

















If you have 
dry hair 


Your hairdresser will advise you to use a preparation 

containing oil to counteract the dryness which is often 

the forerunner of greyness and baldness. Rowland’s 

Macassar Oil has been famed over 139 years for its 
tonic properties. 

Of Chemists, Stores and 


Hairdressers—3/6, 7/. and 
10/6. 


Red for dark hair, 


for fair hair, 


Golden 





acassar Oil 





A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD., 
\, 22 Laystall Street, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C. 1. 

















SOUTH AMERICA 


BY 


ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 
SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
For full particulars apply to: 

ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 





BRIGHTON. 


Quietly situated within a minute or two 
of amusements, shops, libraries, and 
Museum. 




















Real comfort, good food and perfect 
service at the most moderate cost. 


THE 
HOTEL. 


USE LIBERTY FABRICS 
THE FAMOUS 


WANDEL SILK 


HAND-PRINTED. NOW FAST TO WASHING. 


Slins, WIDE o/1l A YARD. 


PATTERNS POST FREE, LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT ST., LONDOS. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 


the 
Pavilion, North 
ate. 


-BLENHEIM 


Opposite 











£12,000,000: Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350, 
(together £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000: Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Banks 


Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zeaiant 
FELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on term 
which may be ascertained on application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 








THEATRES 








NEW, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 2 


Tem. Bar 3878. | 
Evenings at 8.15 Sharp. 


Mats., Thursdays & Saturdays at 2.30, (Last Weeks.) 

BARRY JACKSON presents: | 

TOO TRUE TO BE GOOD. By BERNARD SHAW. 
CEDRIC HARDWICKE, | 

















QUEEN’S 
BARRY JACKSON presents:— 


EVENSONG 
by Edward Knoblock and Beverley Nichols. 





(Ger. 4517.) Evgs. 8.30. Mats, Wed., Sat., 2.30 | 
| 


EDITH EVANS, Violet Vanbrugh. Wilfrid Lawson. 





— 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Pwo Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS oceupying the equivalent to a Une charged as @ 


line. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


orice orga + O1O/ F£, > 4 4 
Series discounts : 23% for 6 insertions ; 5%, for 13; 


74% for 26 5 and 10% for 52. Instructions-#hould reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 


to eftsure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each weck. 


LAW 


pes SOCIETY, 
The Council offers for award in July, 1933, 
THREE STUDENTSHIPS 
of the annual value of £40 each, tenable by persons in- 
tending to become solicitors, on conditions prescribed 
in the Regulations. 
Copies of the Regulations may be obtained by written 
or personal application to the 
PRINCIPAL’S SECRETARY, 


The Law Society, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 





PERSONAL 








’ LL NERVOUS SPEECH DEFECTS treated by scien- 
tite voice-bnilding. Beauty of tone in speech & song, 
Viola de Mengcl, Lluthner Studios, 21 Wigmore St. 3e. 





UTO-INTOXICATION is responsible for Constipation, 
Dyspepsia, Acidity, Rheumatism, Colitis and all 
Stomachic Complaints. Write re Prof. Metchnikoff s Food, 
New ReSEAKCH COMPANY, Dept. 3. Normandy, Guildford. 








MAZING VOCAL DISCOVERY .— Develop a beanti- 
ful, powerful, resonant voice by marvetlous scientific 
SILENT METHOD. Infallible cure for Stammering and 
all vocal defects.—Free booklet and astonishing testimony 
to Pkor. W. &. REID, Studio (4), Wigmore Hall, W.1. 





AST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 

urgently needed for Women, Cldildren, and particu- 

larly for wen, Our poor people in East London slums 

suffer greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and axddress, 

tefully acknowledged by The Rev. PERCY INESON, 

uperintendent, EAST END MISSION, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 





RADUATE of GOETTINGEN takes pupils in German 
conversation or literature. Also beginners. Trans, 
jnto German undertaken.—Dr. O. G. L., Box A 520, 





ROW YOUNG.—R707, the wonderful new GLAND 
G TREATMENT, will keep you YOUNG and 
VITALLY ALIVE. Don’t let on coming years make you 
less active. Write for free Book and learn how to keep 
young._SEVEN O SEVEN Lip., Bond Street House, New 
Bond Strect, London. 





UNCH”’ wanted weekly, in exchanve for ** Black- 
wood ’’ posted mthly.—ADAM, Riddlesworth, Diss. 





EADERS interested in international affairs, and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 





NISTER or Brother (tempy. acting) wanted for Girl 5, 
S Big house and grounds, Kindergarten, riding, 


dancing. Every care. Expenses only.—Box 519. 





0 RELATIVES. 





Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care, are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
{near Harrow School), Large garden, London 94 miles. 

Moderate fees to suit patients’ financial position. 
Home has highest medical and other recommendations.— 
GROSVENOR HOUSE NURSING HOME, Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
Tel.; Byron 2495, 





7 AMARGA” TEA RADICALLY CURES 
RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROUBLE 
CAUSED BY URIC ACTD. 4s. 6d. per packet (enough for 
acure; money returned in full if no relief obtained).— 
Sole Importer: G. LLoyp, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





RADICATE DIS EAS E 
by subscribing to the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our race, 
Please send a Special Donation to 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W.9. 


MEDICAL 





~~ TERROR TO TRIUMPH, 


How to Fight and 


Conquer NEURASTHENIA, INSOMNIA, and 


OTHER NERVE TROUBLES, as taught in Ho-pitals 








for Nervous Disorders, By a Specialist. Post tree, 
2s, 2d.--Trr Brosomin Company (Dept. 20), 5 The 
Parade, Maidenhead, 
ART EXHIBITIONS 
BURLINGTON GALLERIES, W. 2. 


ATEW 


4 = 
The London Group 30th Exhibition. Oct. 10th-2Sth. 

Modern Painting and Seulpture. The leaders of the 

modern movement. Daily 10—6,. Admission Is. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





EAUPRE, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND.—A first- 
class French Finishing School for girls. Prospectus 

and references from Miss JUDSON, The Abbey, Malvern 
Wells. 








CO-EDUCATION 


—- —— 


ee or LONDON, 
J - - 

A course of three Lectures on ‘*‘ THE EXCAVATIONS 
AT RAS SHAMRA IN SYRIA—THE RESULTS OF 
THE FIRST FOUR EXPEDITIONS, 1929-32,” will 
be given by Prof. CLAUDE F. A. SCHAEFFER 
(Curator of the Musée Préhistorique et Gallo-Romain, 
Strasbourg, and Director of the Excavations at Ras 
Shamra), at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, 
W.C. 2), on OCTOBER 17th, 20th and 21st, at 5.30 p.m. 
At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Dr 
W. R. Halliday, M.A., LL.D., Principal of King’s 
College. Lantern illustrations. 

A course of six Lectures on ‘ATR POWER” will 


be given by AIR COMMODORE J. A, CHAMIER 
C.B., C.MAG., DS.0., OBE, at the IMPERLAL 
COLLEGE OF SCIENCKE AND TECHNOLOGY 


(Exhibition Road, South Kensington, S.W.7), on 
TUESDAYS, OCTOBER 18th, 25th, NOVEMBER Ist, 
Sth, 15th and 22nd, at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture 
the Chair will be taken by Air-Marshal Sir W. G. H. 
Salmond, h.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.0. Lantern illus- 
trations. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Reygistrar. 

| ECTURES on “OUR ANCESTORS,” Prenstorn 

4 Man, his Culture and his Religion, at 104 Maida 
Vale, W. 9. Alternate Mondays at 5.30 p.m. Oct. 24th, 
Nov. 7th, 21st, Dec. Sth, Adin, free —Full syll. ap, Ske. 














CINEMA 











H E A CA DB He YT, 
Oxford St. (opp. Warings). Ger, 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 16ru. 
Teontine Sagan’s 
Psychological Study of Adolescence, 
“MADCHEN IN UNIFORM.” 
Also the Himalayan Expedition Film, 
**EXCELSIOR,”’ 


2981, 





Founded by 


i age eg SCHOOL, WATERFORD. 
J) Re- 


Soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874. 


cently reorganized and extended.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


OLSTON’'S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End. 1708. 
180 boys, all boarders. Low fecs. Leaviug Scholar- 
ships.—Prospectus from the Rev. the HEAD-MasTER, 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


YCHUOLS FOR BOYS AND 
: TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs, J, & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 
The age of the pupil, distriet preferred, 
and rough ideas of fees should be given, 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 





GIRLS 





FOOD REFORM 


and 
| HEALTHY LIFE 
| PSYCHOLOGY 


in practice at 


~ROCKLANDS 


| HASTINGS 


(ESTABLISHED 1923), 
= 


NO CHILD ILL AT SCHOOL 
DURING NINE YEARS. 














LECTURES 


LECT U 





SYCHOLOGY RES. 


Dr. Leonhard Seif (of Munich) on Dr. Alfred AdJer‘s 
Tudividual Psychology at London School of Tropical 
Medicine, Keppel Street, Gower Street, London, W.C. 

Monday, October 17th, at 8.30 p.m. 

THE TENDENCY TO FREEDOM FROM CONFLICT 
IN LIFE AND NEUROSIS. 
Wednesday, October 19th, at 8.30 p.m. 
RESENTMENT AND REVOLT. 

Friday, October 21st, at 8.30 p.m. 
INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY AND THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 

ADMISSION BY TICKET ONLY; obtainable at 
the door-or, in advance, on application (with remittance 
and stamped envelope) to Miss DUDLEY SHort (Hon. 
See., THE INDIVIDUAL PsYCHOLOGY COMMITTER), 43 

Regent's Park Road, N.W.1. 

Single Tickets, 2s, 6d, each; For the Course, 6s. 6d. 








| alia teaiaay Y OF LONDON 


A Course of three Lectures on “* LA FORMATION DE 
LA NATIONALITE FRANCAISE” will be given (in 
French) by PROFESSOR FERDINAND LOT (Professor 
of the History of the Middle Ages, at the Sorbonne, 
Paris) at KING’S COLLEGE, LON DON (Strand, W.C.2), 
on OCTOBER 24th, 27th and 28th, at 5.30 pa. At the 
first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Miss E. C. Lodge, 
C.B.E., D.Litt., M.A. F.R.Hist.S.. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar, 

















SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 
PreQEneL EDUCATION INSTITUTE COLLEGE 


FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 





S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
E. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss EB. M. 


Jebb, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY, 





D AVIES’S, 5 SUSSEX PLACE, W.2. Padd. 535152, 
RESULTS, 1932. First List. 
F.0O.: 4 places out of 5. 
Consular: ist, 2nd and 5 others, 
Home Civil: 2nd and 4 others. 


L.C.S.: 2nd, 3rd, 4th, Sth and eight others, 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Qt. A LBANS HIGH SCHOOL.—Church of England 
bo ' » 








PUBLIC SCHOOL. Chairman: Ta» 
LORD Bishop OF St. ALBANS. University Examinations. 





Large playing-tields. New Boarding House recently 
opened.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTREss. 
MNHE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 


SCHOOL FOR GIRES. Graduate staff: Prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming, excellent health record; individual care.— 
Scholarships available-—Apply the PRINCIPALS. 





Seer) LANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.—Boardinz 
, and day school for girls. Education for careers con- 
sidered especially. Health record high.—HEAD-MISTRESs. 


HE ABBEY, MALVERN WELLS, WORCESTER- 
SHIRE.—A boarding school for girls with special 
Preparatory House for 30 younger pupils. Recognized 
and inspected by Board of Education. Beautifully 
situated high on the slope of the hills in large grounds ancl 
playing fields. The aim of the School is to give a wide 
general education on modern lines with special attention 
to music, art and modern languages. For terms, 
scholarships and photographs apply to the SECRETARY. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


\ SS. wanted for publication in periodicals at best 
‘ rates. Typescript unessential.—Send MSs., stamp : 
FEATURE SERVICES (51), 6 Conduit Street, W. 1. 








SS. typed, Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon 2d. Expert 
| work.— Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C.1. 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent.—Good Stories, 
&e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD Massey, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 





YONG-POEMS Wanted. Songs and musica! —— 
Ss tions also considered for pubtication. Known an 
unknown writers invited send MSS.—PETER DEREK, 
Lrp., Dept. Z.B., 108 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C, 


TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income In 
\ spare time. Send for free booklet,—ReegNt 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8, 
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FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


PPLES straight from Grower. Well packed, Cr. pd. 
Best Bramleys Seedlings, large, 18 Ibs. 6/6, 36 Ibs. 
11/6, 72 lbs, 21/-. Prices sent for dessert apples & pears.— 
ASHENDEN, C hilham Fruit Farm, Chilham, W. Canterbury 








BrwE Cakes—R. Bolland «& Sons, Ltd., 


Eastgate Row, 
Chester. 





ARGEST roastg. Chickens & Ducks 6/- pr., fat Geese 
5/6 ea., Turkey Poults 11/- ea.; tred., p. pd.—A, 
Harris, Poulterer, Rock House, Rosscarbery, Cork, 


NEW 





4 fl | ‘ 

rLES 

Post discarded ties to W. Hitcuinas & Son, Tie makers, 
and inventors of unique process, whereby ties soiled, 
faded, out of shape, or holed are entirely re-made and 
renovated as new, or no charge. Specially relined to 
prevent creasing. Any shape or condition, 1s. 3d. each, 
14s. dozen post free (4d. parcel extra C.0.D.), Dept. R., 
WALPOLE WorkKS, Colliers Wood, London, 8. W. 19. 


FOR O.L.D 














WANTED TO PURCHASE 


BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD, 
SILVER and SOVEREIGNS, — Banknotes per 
return, Also in urgent need of Old English Silver, 
Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Dental Plates (not vulcanite). Large or small quantities. 
Goods returned if price not accepted. Send or bring 
our odd bits, &e., to BENTLEY and CO., 7a, New 
Sond Street, London, W.1 











UNFURNISHED FLATS 


TREE ° *‘ ILLUSTRATED INDEX ” TO LONDON’S 
MOST ATTRACTIVE MANSION FLATS in all 
ae. ts. An invajuable guide, complete with indexed 
map, ‘bus routes, stations, Wc., for Homeseekers who 
wish to enjoy the utmost poss ible comfort, distinction, 
convenience and contentment at inclusive rentals, 
£85 to £300 p.a.—Post free from No, 1 Mansions 
Bureau, 116 Park Street, London, W.1,  (’Phone: 
Mayfair 0321, 5 lines.) 











MISCELLANEOUS 


REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 
Tobacco. “ BIZIM ” CIGARETTES, 6s, 3d. per 
100, post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s, 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J, J, hREEMAN & Co,, LTD., 90 
Piceadilly, W.1. ‘ SOLACK CIRCLES ” Pipe "Tobacco, 
the finest ‘combination ever discovered of Choice Natural 
Tobaccos ; every pipetul an indescribable pleasure ; 
12s, 6d. per-3-Ib. tin, post extra, 











ONBGAI, Handwoven Tweed, 
&c., always in stock. 
«quest,—MANAGER, Lissadell, 


Handknit Stockings, 
Tweed patterns free on re- 
Sligo, Irish Free State. 


AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 





to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited’ 


to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the Spectator, Prepaid Classitied 
Advertisements cost 2s. per Jine (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach the Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday cf each 
week, Discounts :—2}°% for 6 insertions; 5%, tor 13; 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


| Sg Harris and Lewis Tweed. 
free. 





Any length cut. Pat, 
James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway,Scotland, 


WINTER IN 


INDIA. 


TRAVEL BY 
ELLERMAN’S CITY & HALL LINES 
ONE CLASS CABIN STEAMERS. 


£65 RETURN 


Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


LONDON : 
|| 104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 


Telephone: AVENUE 9340. 
Liverpool: Tower Building. Tel.: Cent. 3840 
Glasgow: 75 Bothwell St. Tel.: Cent. 9222 




















ULLOVERS, ceankDIGANS, direct from the Shet- 
lands, Atl kinds of Woollies hand-knitted for you 
personally by expert native knitters, from the lovely real 
Shetland wool, Nothing else is so soft, so light, so com- 
fortable. The newest, most fashionable styles, plain, 
or in the famous “ Fair-Isle’’ patterns. At Shetland 
prices, far less than shop prices--Wool prices are rising 
considerably, so order now before prices of knitted 
Woollies rise.— Write for Free Ilus’d Booklet, Wm, D. 
Johnson, 8. 332, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


a 
ODERN life is d ding I 
IRN life is demanding Iron Nerve and 
sical Fitness, Modern diet is seriously ah Phy. 
vitamins, resulting in acid stomachs, eventu; ully a > 
Constipation, Remedy. Get back to Nature, vlog 


r Se 

Puri Lax herbal remedy, 1s. 3d. carton or 2q. r = 
post free, including valuable advice on diet, to me 
HEALTH CENTRE, Eastbourne. NEW 





Wr ER UNDERWEAR AT MAKER'S PRICKS 
direct to you by post. Saves you shillings in the 4 
Postcard brings Illus "d Catalogue and RE KP ATTE RNG 
of lovely “ §-P”’ Underwear, one of Britain’s § : 
brands, in Pure Wool or Mixtures, Any style any ny . 
for woman, child and man. Beautifully soft, allky ed 
warm, Long-lasting, GUARANTEED against pai 
age, Satisfaction, or mone y back.—Write BIRKE Ts 
PHIL 3 IPS LITD.,, Dept. S., Unton Road, a 








“HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL —Fine 
class resicntial. Fully licensed, A.A, RAC, 


Large garage, Historical associations trom A, Dd. 1759, 








PRE Te 
ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSIIRE BRING 


BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooins all with . ¢ C, Water, 





suites, 26 new rooms with radiators, , RAC 
Ilid. Guide from J, 'T., CULLEY, Manager, 
VASTBOU RKRNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 


4, Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
inglish chef. Winter terms from 24 gns. ’Phone 311. 





I IVE ECONOMICALLY.—STOKE COURT, lovely 
4 surroundings. Special inclusive terms, 4 guineas 
pec week. Excellent chef. Home produce, Bridge, 
Dancing, Tennis, Squash, Golf Stoke Poges, Country 


house atmosphere,--STOKE COURT, Stoke Poges, Bucks, 
Ute see) 

N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—G¢t, _Britain’s Greatest 

L Hydro, kor health, comfort, and pleasure, 279 


peuroolus, grounds 10 acres, Inclusive terms from 133, 
per day, Illus. Prospectus tree. ‘wo Resident Physicians, 








EPRESH YOURSELVES in’ English Country, 





as« lor De —— List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
YTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S 3 RE kr RE SHME Nt HOUSE ASSOC TATION. 
TD, 
PR. eh. A. ST, GEORGE'S HOUSE, 193 Recent 
STREET, W. 1. 


LtD., 





EIGNMOU'TH (near).—HUNTLY, 
Gardens 5 acres, 
Court, billiards, 


Bishopsteignton, 
Haldon Golf Course near, Hard 
‘Turkish and electric baths in house. 





ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, Ag Aa 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
wiich is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated ‘Taritf 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, Telephone 2655. 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 38. Specimens sent, 
tree. HENRY A, WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1, 





THERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, L 
W St. George’s Square, S.W. 1. Room and Break. 


iast 5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly, With dinner 6s, 6d,, of 





2 guineas weeniy. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


+ ie TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 


of Great Britain and Ireland from the 


SpecraTor’s Recommended List. 


In order te give wider publicity to their establishments, 


the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them 


Personal recommendation of hotels 1s always welcomed by the Travel 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTUAY. 

(near).—SKELWITH BRIDGE, 
G aR 4 UMP ROOM. 
Pl 





BATH.- RY. 
- Rov AL YORK HOU SE. 
SPA. 


BELFAST. —GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLF. 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.—BERESEFO 2D. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOU RNEMOL aoe li¥DRO 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HA 

BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W ATE k cai SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—KINGS. 

—ROYAL ALBION, 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 

BUNDORAN (Co. Donega!l).—GREAT NORTHERN 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District) —VICTORIA, 
CALLANDER (Perths.)- “sey — GHT, 


CAMBRIDGE.- ~BLU E +a 


Py A "4 


ae AR DE N HOUSE, 
—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CASTLEROCK (Co, Londonderry ).—GOLF, 
CHESTER.—GROSVENOR, 
CHRIS TCHURCH.-- KING'S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN. 


—RHOS —* 
CONWAY (N, Wailes).—CAST 
CRAWE ORD, N.B. (L. rei m5 TRAW FORD. 
CROW BOROUGH. BEACO 


CROYDON (Surrey). 
DORCHESTER. 
DORKING 
DROITW te H SPA. 
BATHS, 
DUMFRIES. 
KDZELL (Angus).— 


SHIRL XY PARK, 
KING’S ARMS 


WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
us). —GLENESK, 
—PANMURE, 
ELIE (Fiic).—MARINE. 


Vrinted by W. 


Loudon: Sreaicut anp Sons, Lrp., 





ENNERDALE LAKE (C nae. ).—ANGLER’S. 
EXMOUTH.—MAER BA 

GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire . XG AIRLOCH. 
GLENL YON (Perthshire ).—FORTINGALT. 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 
GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX AND PELICAN, 
HARROGATE.—CAIR tN 

HASTINGS.—QU EEN’ 





HUNSTANTON. Lb STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
ILKLEY.—WELLS HOU 


INVERNESS.—CALEDON 
KENMORE (Perths,).—T AY MOU” _ CASTLE. 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire). AR. 
LAKE ao 
VYRNW 
LANARK. ih LYDESDALE HO’ a 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT. 
LIPHOOK (Hants).—ROYAL ANG HOR. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA, 
neat ARTH ABBEY. 
—IMPERIAL HOTEL, 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—HYDE PARK (Knightsbridge). 
IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C 
ILWOR TH, Gt. Russell * Ay C, 
—KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.C. 
—PALACE, Bloomsbury, W.c, 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St W.C. 1. 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, Lok 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY 
LYNTON.—LEEF ABBEY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO, 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MIDHURST. »READ EAGLE. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS, 
MONTROSE. (Forfarshire). Me TS; 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).— pen FVIEW 
ROYAL MARINE, 





aecdecsceraiies). — LAKE 















NEWQUAY.—HE ADLAN Dd. 


Manager, 


OBAN.—ALEXANDRA 
er AT W ESTERN, 
ATION, 


PAIGNT oD iP ALGNTON PALACE, 
—REDCLIFFE, 

PAR (Cornwail).—ST. AUSTELL BAY, 
PENMAENMAWR (N, Wales).—GRAND, 
PERTH. ee ete L GEORGE, 

—STATIC 
PITLOCHRY.—A THOLL PALACE, 
PRINCETOWN (near).—TWO BRIDGES, 
REDHILL AND REIGATE. a L. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BA 
RIPON.—RIPON SPA. 
ROSTREVOR (Co, Down).—GT, NORTHERN, 
RUGBY.—ROYAL GEORGE, 





ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CHY-AN-ALBANY 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 


SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).—PIER. 
SHALDON (Ss. Devon).—DUNMORE. 
SHAP (Westmorland).—SHAP WELLS, 
SHREWSBURY (Nr. a AWKSTONE PK., WEsTO&, 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT, 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTONE. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN WYVIS. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGH. 

—(nr.) HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTO®, 
Se (Somerset). — TEMPLECOMBS 

HOUSE. 

TENBY (Pembrokeshire).—IMPERIAL. 
TEWKESBUR..—ROYAL HOP POLE, 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 

—ROSETOR. 

—VICTORIA AND ALBERT, 
TROON.—MARINE. 
TURNBERRY.—TURNBERRY. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 

WEMYSS BAY. a 5 aa HYDRO, 
WINCHESTER.—ROYAL 
WINSFORD (Somerset). —ROYAL OAK. 


; WOODHALL SPA (Lincs.).—EAGLE LODG 
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